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THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—PART I. 


THE LEGEND. 


HE obeyed the war-trumpet which echoed throughout the Roman 
Empire. He went forth to fight under the Eagle of the mighty Trajan. 
His young wife, who had been his for scarcely three moons, hung once 
more on hisarm. He kissed the mute lips which did not trust them- 
selves to speak. Trajan called, and he must follow, but she should be 
safe. He would send her to the far-distant province by the Danube, 
where the wild Dacians had long since bowed before Trajan’s victorious 
sword. A trusty escort should guide her to that peaceful valley; the 
sweet society of her friends,the noble ladies Flavia and Lavinia, should 
help to cheer her ; the sacred waters of Hercules should give back the 
roses which had faded from her cheek. 

He kissed her lips, and taking from his neck a sacred chain of gold. 
he whispered, “ Keep it, and never forget that thou art my wife.” 

Once more the Roman Eagle triumphed. Flushed with victory and 
crowned with laurels, the young general hastened to that distant pro- 
vince by the Danube. Had she guarded the mystic chain as he had bid 
her? The “aque Herculi sacre ”—had they rekindled the beams of 
her eyes? Did the roses bloom again on her cheek? Yes, the roses 
bloomed again ; he saw that from afar. He saw her smiling, radiant, 
her friends beside her, and—some one else. Was not that fair-haired 
stripling the puny Aurelius Crispinus, whose arm had been too weak to 
fight for Rome? Was that smile, so heavenly sweet, for yonder boy? 

A devil clutched the warrior’s heart ; his fingers felt for his sword- 
hilt. Venomous tongues spoke to him; they whispered that she had 
been false. 

He watched from afar ; he saw her leave the spot; he saw the strip-_ 
ling bend over something in his hand; and still watching, he followed 
step by step. A gold line glittered on the youth’s neck ; the warrior’s 
eagle eye caught the shine; it was the sacred chain, the chain which 
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was to have been the token of her fidelity; and now that white-faced 
boy was mumbling over the dishonoured pledge. 

They must both die; but the blood should never stain his sword. He 
knew the man who would do any deed for the love of heavy gold; that 
man should do this deed. A wild cavern in the rocks was the ruffian’s 
abode. The warrior sought it and spoke. 

He. Dost thou know a grave so deep that it will tell no tales? 

Brigand. Master, I do. 

He. A place whence the dead cannot return to trouble me? 

Brig. en so, I know the place. 

He. A woman must sleep in that grave to-night; but neither word 
nor step must I hear. Here, take this purse. 

Brig. Name me the woman. 

He. My wife. 

The alter slept. The young wife softly slumbered on her couch; 
but a rude hand has touched her arm. 

What is this massive muffled figure that confronts her? Her eyes, 
dark as death, flash for one moment. i 

“ Follow me, lady ;. I have come fer thee.” 

“ Follow thee? By whose order ?” 

“ Thy lord’s.” 

“ Dost thou take me to him? Then will I follow thee gladly.” 

The way was long and steep; rough with rocks and » ih with 
brambles. Trees on all sides threatening her with their arms, thorns 
which caught her silken hair, stones which cut her tender feet. 

“ Kind man, let me rest awhile ; see, my sandals are rent.” 

“ Nay, thou shalt rest presently, and deeply too. The end of thy 
journey is at hand.” 

“Good man, is it here I will find my lord?” 

She stood still with a shriek. What was this black abyss, blacker 
than the night around her, which yawned at her feet? Whence came 
this hideous gaping void? : 

“ What is it?’ the woman asked trembling. 

“ Tt is thy grave.” 

They were alone, the woman and the man, and the vast forest was 
around them. No human ear could hear her shriek, no human eye 
could see her death. Shame on the trees which nodded to each other 
over the murderer’s head; shame on the breeze which whispered the 
black secret through the forest; shame on the golden stars, oh shame on 
them, not to hide their twinkling eyes from the sight of so foul a deed! 
The eagle started from its nest at the sound of that shriek, and circled 
flapping through the darkness: the lynx-eyed cat, listening, dropped her 
prey, then rose and fled swift-footed to the inmost fastnesses of her 
rocky den. 

The guiltless wife had not yet ceased to breathe when the husband 
had learnt his error. Before his mighty sword the stripling sank to 
the ground, but with his last breath he whispered the truth. Aurelius 
had loved her, but she was innocent; that chain was no love-token 
from her; he had stolen it from her as she dropped it, going to the 
bath. 

“ Crael man, she loved no one but thee.” 

Wildly did the warrior press up the hillside to find that deep grave 
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which could tell no tales. That grave should be his grave,—if he were 
too late. 

The valley awoke, and the portals of the baths stood open. The 
sacred Hercules waters bubble boiling from the rock, and are caught in 
marble basins to be the health of thousands. The priests are offering 
their morning sacrifice to the god Hercules sanctus augustus invictus 
salutifer. Fair ladies enter the baths, or stroll along the tessellated 

vement. 

The noble ladies Flavia and Lavinia walk with linked arms. 

Lavinia, How has the sweet Flavia rested ? 

Flavia. But poorly. The fate of my beloved friend robbed my couch 
of all its softness. It is the common talk of the valley. I shall never 
be consoled. Wilt thou? 

Lav. Never. Ah, she was beautiful! How red were her lips! 

Fla. And how shapely were her arms! But didst thou never 
think that her hair was too black? 

Lav. Now that I reflect, I think it was too black. 

Fla. And her eyes too large? 

Lav. How justly thou speakest! And, sweet Flavia, what say’st 
thou of her skin? 

Fla, Any suckling copld see that it was over-white. She had not 
thy roses, Lavinia. 

Lav. Nor had she thy noble stature, sweet Flavia; her figure had 
not the pleasing roundness of thine. 

Fla, Nor seems it to me that her lips were so—very red. 

Inv. Nor her arms so very shapely. 

Fla. Now that I call back her face to mind, I cannot say that she 
was beautiful. 

Lav. We shall be friends for ever, my Flavia! 

[ They embrace; then stand looking down at the rolling Djernis river.] 

Lav. They say she was innocent. 

Fla. They say so. 

Lav. Even now the high priest waits to implore the gods with sacri- 
fice that they should pardon her cruel bloodshed. 

Fla. The high priest has a tender heart. He is ever compassionate 
to the erring. 

Lav. Didst thou say—erring ? 

Fla. I was but speaking my thought. 

Lav. Tell me thy thought, sweet Flavia. 

Fla, It came to my mind that we unhappily hold no proof of her 
innocence. Aurelius had a fair face. 

Lav. Methinks her lord was of nobler gait. 

Fla, The man who is nearest is always the comeliest to a—pleasure- 
loving woman; we will not say more than a pleasure-loving woman, 
Lavinia. 

Lav. Oh, wise Flavia! oh, far-seeing Flavia! Yes, she deserved to 
die. But hush! let us speak softly. 

Fla, and Lav. [in one breath]. No word of ours shall taint her memory. 

Lav. What if I whispered the truth to young Sabina? She is a 
discreet matron. 

"ang And I have no secrets from Lucrezia; we are as sisters to each 
other. 
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They pause on the 


to adjust the folds of their trailing gar- 


ments. To the left of the temple the wooded banks slope yr 
dark green against the clear blue sky; from below on the right 
comes the sound of rushing water, for there the Djernis tosses 


moaning over tts stony bed. 


Lav. When last we stood here, she was by our side. Canst thou 


tell me if my padla falls smoothly ? 


Fla. As smooth as moonbeams on the lake. And mine? 

Lav. Thou art draped like a goddess in the clouds. Say, is it not 
pitiful that she had to die such a cruel death? 

Fla. Truly ; but the pity is ter that he should have thrown him- 
self after her. He was a vali divveneed man. 

Law. [looking into the steel mirror which hangs by her side]. He might 
have known that there are many more comely women in the world. 
But hark! the voice of flutes’invites us to the temple. 

Fla, Come, let us sacrifice to the immortal gods! [ Exit. 


THE PROLOGUE. 


When Alexius Damianovics de 
Draské6cs, sometimes known as 
Count Damianovics de Draskécs, 
died, he left his widow and two 
children under the care of his 
brother Josika. Josika had long 
waited for this opportunity. Some 
fifteen years previously Alexius 
had taken possession of the pater- 
nal estate, merely on the ground 
of being the nearest to the spot, 
for no will was forthcoming; and 
indeed, in the lower Danubian pro- 
vinces of Austria, where these cir- 
cumstances occurred, wills were 
rarely heard of, and everything was 
settled by the right of might. 
Josika, who in his father’s life. 
time had already spent considerable 
sums of money, made no objection 
when Alexius took possession of 
the estate; he merely said to him- 
self, “ I have a long fife before me; 
I can wait.” 

Scarcely twelve months were 
— since Alexius’s death when 

osika’s waiting was crowned, and 
he had virtually become master of 
Draskéecs. He had begun by pro- 
ing to the widow, who refused 
im; and had ended by boldly 


declaring’ that he had as good a 
right to the estate as Alexius had 
ever had. This resulted in much 
indignation and tears on the part of 
Eleonore, the widow ; and finally in 
her abrupt flight to Pesth, whence 
she threatened Josika with the ter- 
rible word “ Justice!” 
Twenty-two years passed, and 
the lawsuit begun by the furious 
Lleonore still trailed its slow 
length along. “I have a long life 
before me,” was Josika’s set for- 
mula: “I can wait. I hope to 
survive the end of the lawsuit.” 
Meanwhile the widowed Coun- 
tess experienced another heavy 
blow. er son Alexius, who be- 
trayed a weakness for alcohol, had 
been placed in the hands of a young 
German tutor, named Adalbert 
Mohr. The widow’s daughter, 
Ascelinde, being then an impulsive 
creature of twenty-nine, lost her 
heart to the tutor, and told him 
so, or “betrayed her feelings” in 
an unguarded moment. Adalbert 
really admired her; and what be- 
tween that and surprise, he took 
the bait. The engagement was 
kept secret, but Eleonore had sus 
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picions, and lost no time in sending 
off tutor and pupil ona holiday 
tour. The choice of locality had 
been left to Adalbert, and he gladly 
seized this opportunity of visitin 
a spot which he had long wish 
to see. This was a romantic valley 
on the southern confines of Hun- 
gary, which, though possessing 
strong sulphur-springs, was little 
known and rarely visited. His- 
torical research happened to be 
Adalbert Mohr’s pet form of study, 
and this wild spot was known to 
harbour fragments of great anti- 
uity. Eagerly he set to work, 
orgetful of his pupil. His enthu- 
siasm grew daily. 

“T have at last,” he wrote to 
Ascelinde in the second week of 
his stay, “come upon the track of 
that curious place called Gaura 
Dracului, which the peasants of 
the valley speak of with dread. I 
shall devote my last fortnight to 
the search, for I have a theory that 
some interesting , discoveries might 
be made on the spot; but no one 
of the peasants will act as guide.” 

A few days after the date of this 
letter, Adalbert was standing be- 
side a giant beech-tree high up 
among the hills. He had found 
the spot he sought, but darkness 
was close at hand, and he must 
hurry home. “ To-morrow I shall 
return,” he said to himself, while 
with his penknife he cut three 
crosses in the beech-stem, which 
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was to serve as sign-post, “ and 
I shall bring ‘ebetiat ad sabia 

But his plan for the morrow 
remained unrealised. That same 
evening a letter from Ascelinde 
recalled him in frantic haste. There 
had been discovery and family 
scenes, after which Ascelinde had 
left her mother’s house, or, more 
properly speaking, had been turned 
out of it. 

A few words sum up the rest. 
Adalbert and Ascelinde were mar- 
ried, and soon began to find thorns 
among their roses. Two years later 
Ascelinde was summoned to her 
mother’s deathbed, and went to 
receive her parent’s last blessing— 
or cunigaadie hardly knew which 
to expect. It turned out to be a 
blessing, but in a conditional shape. 
She was to be forgiven if hencefor- 
ward she would devote herself to 
fighting the Draskécs’ battle for 
her brother Alexius, who was too 
apathetic to fight for himself. 

rough her tears Ascelinde as- 
sented; her heart had clung secret- 
ly to “the family cause” all along. 

“ You have made a fatal mistake . 
in life,’ murmured the Countess,’ 
“and you must redeem it.” 

“ Yes, a fatal mistake ; I confess 
it,” sobbed the daughter, “ and I 
will redeem it.” 

A fatal mistake! And this after 
barely two years of married life. 
Alas that love should be woven of 
so ephemeral a tissue ! 


CHAPTER I.—KATZENJAMMER, 


“ C'est une étrange affaire qu'une demoiselle.""—MOLIERE. 


If you look in a German-and- 
English dictionary for the trans- 
lation of the word Katzenjammer, 
you will be startled to find it de- 
fined as “an indisposition in con- 

uence of intoxication.” 

he definition is correct, and yet 


many victims of this complaint do 
not as much as know the taste of 
wine. Ask the fine ladies who 
shudder at the mere approach of 
Bacchus, what complaint it is which 
stretches them on their soft sofas 
and opens their lips to innumerable 
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yawns; and, ifthey are Germans, 
they will answer yon Katzenjammer. 
The truth is, that not wine alone 
intoxicates. Pleasure can intoxi- 
cate, passion can inebriate, success 
can make you quite as drunk as 
champagne. The waking from these 
several stages of delights will bring 
the same result—Katzenjammer. In 
English you would call it reaction ; 
but whole pages of English cannot 
express the sick, empty, weary, 
vacant feeling which is so Aa at 
contained within these four Ger- 
man syllables. This disease is, at 
certain seasons, apt to become epi- 
demic; but Ash-Wednesday in 
Catholic countries is the day on 
which it reaches its climax. On 
that dreary day—whose first stroke 
is the knell of dissipation and 
pleasure, warning us to stop amus- 
ing ourselves and to begin undoin 
all the mischief which the Carniva 
has done—that sickly spectre Kat- 
zenjammer creeps into many a gild- 
ed drawing-room, and sinks into 
many a fair lady’s bower. 

On the Ash- Wednesday of which 
I write, the sjckly spectre was 
making his round of the town in 
search of victims. He stole in by 
every door, and slipped in by every 
window, exactly as it pleased him ; 
and he came amongst others, to an 
apartment which seemed to please 
him unusually well, and to a victim 
whose torment afforded him a spe- 
cial enjoyment. 

The spectre waved his wand, 
and the comfortable room looked 
dreary, the well filled book-shelves 
became oppressive, the solid chairs 
appeared clumsey, the dark-green 
window-curtains gloomy. ever 
had rain-drops run so dismally 
down the pane, never had the 
clock ticked so ‘ monotonously, 
never had the mirror thrown back 
so pale a reflection of the victim’s 
face as it did on this Ash-Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


It was at the writing-table that 
the sufferer had at last taken 
refuge from her tormentor; and as 
she sat there in the shadow of the 
green curtain, with her eyes fixed 
on the paper before her, and with 
a somewhat weary droop of her 
fair head, she looked like apiece of 
exquisite fragility, that it wasa 


wonder the tormenting spectre took 


no pity on his victim. 

his very fragility made her 
beauty peculiar, though by no 
means faultless. She was too 
slight in figure to be called hand- 
some, too irregular in feature to be 
called classical, too faint in colour- 
ing to be called brilliant ; yet this 
graceful girl, with the faintest 
bloom on her cheek, with the fair- 
est of hair lying on her forehead 
like a cloud of feathery gold, had 
never been denied the supreme 
right of beauty. 

The complexion was of a flawless 
transparency ; the eyelashes so long 
and thick that they threw a dis- 
tinct shade on the cheek, and 
fringed her eyes so heavily as to 
leave them in a sort of mysterious 
darkness. It wanted but the up- 
lifting of those downcast eyes— 
blue, dreamy eyes, they surely 
must be—to complete the whole 
of the picture consistently. She 
looked like a figure stepped straight 
out of an old-fashioned poem. 

As yet the fringe remained 
obstinately lowered, and the eyes 
fixed steadily on the open page 
before her. The page belonged to 
a leather-bound, gilt-edged book— 
~~ such a volume as young ladies 
ove to cherish as the confidant 
of their secret inspirations. The 
broken lines upon the paper looked 
most curiously, most suspiciously, 
like verses ; and the way in which 
her white fingers counted out little 
raps upon the table, might have 
made one think of a measure that 
would not fit, or a stanza that 
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would not scan; and when she 
now and then paused frowning, 
and bit the tip of her penholder 
with her rly teeth, any spec- 
tator would have been irresistibly 
reminded of a poetess brought up 
for want of a rhyme. 

At length she threw down the 

, and rose. 

“ Impossible,” she said aloud. 

What was impossible? Would 
Thrane not rhyme satisfactorily 
with grame? Or was Schmerzen 
too commonplace to be coupled 
with Herzen ! 

“Impossible,” she repeated. 
“Impossible to be quite happy 
under twenty thousand florins a- 
ear,’—and she raised her eyes at 

t. There was no one in the 
room to meet her gaze, no one to 
be surprised at the revelation it 
afforded. For, after all, they were 
not blue, those eyes, they were not 
dreamy; there was no touch of 
the muse in them. They were of 
a brilliant grey; keen, quick eyes, 
very wide-awake and very direct in 
their gaze. It seemed almost as if 
nature had here been guilty of an 
anachronism ; for this girl’s eyes 
were distinctly and characteristi- 
cally nineteenth-century eyes, while 
the fragrance of old-world poesy 
which seemed to linger about her 
features, and the floating grace of 
r movements, belonged rather to 
th ideal of an age long passed. 

ave calculated it every way,” 
she smarked still aloud, closing 
her lher-bound book with care, 
— an twenty thousand is the 
very lowe foure possible in order 
igen? ee broke off, for the door 
opened jus ‘en, and two letters 
were placed had. 

Her face fel... che opened the 
first ; 1t was a for the wreath 
of apple Pimeht, abtich she had 
w » 
the Carnival. Eight 2 vole vied 
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crisp flowers in the shop, looked 

uite out of proportion now that 
the petals hung limp and lifeless, 
and the pleasure was behind her. 
Rather despondently she crushed 
up the envelope and opened the 
second letter. “ From Belita,” she 
pronounced, as she took the sheet 
to the window to read it. 

Belita was this girl’s one solitary 
great friend. If a was not quite 
the Herzensfreunden, almost indis- 
pensable to German girlhood, and 
who has the right to share all 
thoughts and feelings, she was at 
least the nearest approach to such 
a confidant that the other had ever 
known. They had been for some 
years together in a private school, 
whither the Italian girl had been 
sent to acquire the northern tongue, 
and where circumstances, as well as 
a certain sympathy in some of their 
ideas, had thrown them very much 
upon each other’s society. 


“CarissiMA Marcuerita !|—I 
will risk the possibility of crushing 
my lace ruffies; I will even risk 
making ink-spots upon my pale 
green silk before the corso, and all 
this in order that you may be the 
first to hear my news. Margherita, 
it is all settled: I am going to be 
married. You are surprised? Eh, 
certo, I am as much surprised my- 
self. Two days ago the matter 
was decided,—for me, of course. 
and not by me. How much more 
satisfactory is our custom than 
yours! You Germans would take 
several months to decide what is 
settled by our good ts in a 
few hours; and after all, the re- 
sult is the same. I was sent for 
and told my fate; and before m 
mother had done speaking, I had, 
with my usual presence of mind, 
realised my position, and resolved 
to present the two new muslins I 
had just ordered to my younger 
sister. The eyes of a married 
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woman must be directed towards 
higher things than muslins. I 
want your advice on a weighty 
point—my toilet for the 30th, the 
day the contratto is to be signed. 
Blue or lilac? is the question which 
ursues me day and night. Yellow 
is too lively, not enough recueilli 
for the occasion; and pink I have 
been obliged to discard, for I have 
not got your adorable complexion. 
It must be elegant, and yet not 
too voyant ; it must be rich, but not 
heavy; it must soar above the sim- 
plicity of a girl’s dress, and yet not 
attain the elaboration of a toilette 
de jeune — A judicious com- 
promise between all these qualities, 
and a happy mixture of the maiden 
and the matron, are what is re- 
quisite. Added to all this, it must 
not cost much money. Fora little 
time more I shall require to con- 
tinue my economy; but the mys- 
tic words at the altar-foot once 
spoken, I shall be transformed 
into a rich Countess—and such a 
rich one, Margherita! No more 
dresses to be turned, no more 
trimmings to be scrimped, every 
fashion-paper réve. . . . I must stop, 
the carriage is at the door. No, I 
have a moment’s respite. Mam- 
ma is gone to change her velvet 
mantle; she is afraid of the pelt- 
ing of the confetti. I tremble for 
my green silk; but, basta/ I am 
wasting my time. Margherita, do 
you remember our words of part- 
ing? how we two poor penniless 
girls swore to each other that we 
would make our fortune in the 
world? that we would fall into 
no such mistake as that which 
your parents have made? It was 
m August we spoke thus; it is 
March now, and my fortune is 
made, And yours? ... It may 
take you a little longer, for you 
have the disadvan of having 
to choose for yourself; but answer 
me truly; what has your first Car- 


[Aug. 


nival brought you? I am curious, 
but I am not uneasy; for, thank 
heaven, you are not one of those 
silly, sentimental, romantic girls, 
so frequent among your country- 
women, and “ape never fail to fall 
in love with the wro le. 
a es clear little head which 
enabled you to carry off the pri: 
de logique at cclioal all hel a 
to take a prize in the world as 
well, and a very big prize it will be. 
I hear my mother coming—good- 
bye; but now, on glancing through 
my letter, I perceive an omission,— 
I have not mentioned my future 
husband’s name. It is Conte 
Luigi Francopazzi, distantly re- 
lated to me on my mother’s side. 
He is young, good-looking, and I 
have no objection to make to him, 
except—except,—Margherita, I can 
have no secrets from you; there is 
no use blinding myself to the fact, 
—he is not tall enough for me. 
Not that he is a very small man 
either, but you know my unfor- 
tunate height. This is all the 
harder, as throughout life I have 
noticed that a tall husband makes 
a better background; but I con- 
sole myself with the reflection 
that low coiffures are coming into 
fashion, and I have secretly vowed 
that nothing but tall hats shall 
find their way on to his head. 
“Now I am off. Do not exper 
another letter just now; for ~ 
morrow I enter on the delights"4 
agonies of the trousseau.—° 
devoted friend, . 
“Beira Peor““- 


The perusal of thig“tter was 
commits: aah “ the door 
opened once more,“ a middle- 
aged gentleman on the 
scene. This mix 48°. gentle 
man was Adalh’ — Our. 


The last t 


2y years had slow- 
‘albert from a slim 


] osreyeh yt toa mature man, 
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whose glance had gained in shrewd- 
ness and lost nothing in vivacity. 
His active habits had saved him 
from that heaviness ot appearance 
and manner with which almost 
every German on the verge of fifty 
is beset. His light hair was only 
sparsely sprinkled with grey; and 
his bearing was as straight and 
easy now as it had been at thirty. 

“Papa,” began his daughter, 
without the smallest preliminary, 
“ Belita has made her fortune.” 

“Her fortune!” repeated Herr 
Mohr, somewhat staggered at this 
abruptness. “Has she struck a 
gold-mine? or invented a new 
steam-engine ? ” 

“No; she is going to marry a 
rich man.” 

“ Ah!” said Adalbert, “I com- 
prehend,” and he sat down on the 
chair beside him. He was hold- 
ing his hat in one hand, and his 
umbrella in the other ; he twirled 
the umbrella between his fingers, 
and looked at his daughter with a 
glance that was both curious and a 
little uneasy. He appeared alto- 
gether like a man who is in a hurry 
to be gone, and yet has something 
to say which he hesitates how to 
put forward. 

“ And so, Gretchen, Belita has 
made her fortune, has she?” 

“Yes; and now I mean to make 
mine. ” 

“ And in the same way?” asked 
Adalbert, again rather staggered. 

“Tn exactly the same way. ” 

Gretchen left the window, and 
calmly took a chair straight op- 
posite her parent. She had an- 
nounced her intention of makin 
her fortune in a tone as matter-of- 
fact as if she had been announcing 
her intention of making a pudding. 

Adalbert began to laugh. “ Many 
a young lady has started with that 
same idea, Gretchen, and has ended 
by eating bread and cheese in a 
garret, and darning her husband’s 


stockings by the light of a tallow 
candle. ” 

Gretchen gave a sniff of her fine- 
cut nostrils. 

“Stockings and tallow-candles 
indeed! Of course I know that 
there are lots of foolish and roman- 
tic girls in the world ; but what are 
they there for, unless that sensible 
girle should profit by their ex- 
perience?” 

“No man has ever grown wise 
through another man’s experience, 
and no woman, either.” 

“Then why should I not be the 
first woman who does?” 

“How young you are, child; 
and how “much more foolish than 
you think!” 

“ Young!” repeated Gretchen, 
with an accent of the most su- 

reme, the most delicate scorn in 

er clear voice. “Why, I am 
eighteen and nine months; in a 
year and a quarter I shall be out 
of my teens. When a woman is 
out of her teens, her first youth is 
passed, therefore it stands to reason 
that in fifteen months my first 
youth will be passed.” 

Adalbert laughed out loud. 

“What are you laughing at, 
Papa?” 

“At my dogmatical daughter, 
whose confidence in life I am try- 
ing in vain to shake.” 

“T wish you would stop; I have 
said nothing ridiculous. What has 

got to do with it, after all, 
mt you look at it from a logical 
int of view? Some people are 
ea sensible, and others die fool- 
ish. It cannot make any difference 
whether one is nineteen, or twenty- 
nine, or thirty-nine; and it is only 
a stupid old predjudice to say that 
because a woman happens to be 
young and——” 

“Pretty,” completed Adalbert, 
with a mischievous smile. 

“Pretty,” re Gretchen, 
steadily—* that a woman 
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happens to be young and pretty, 
she must necessarily also be foi , 
If you insist on the number of 
years, I am only eighteen, but much, 
much older in experience——” 

“Of the world and its wicked 
way,” finished Adalbert. 

“Laugh if you like, papa; I 
know what I am talking about. I 
have been out a whole season, 
without counting the two dancing- 
parties last year; and I have been 
to fourteen balls, five public and 
nine private. ” 

“ Accurate, Gretchen — always 
accurate,” put in her father; “you 
were born a master of the exact 
sciences.” 

“I have watched other girls,” 
continued the daughter, unheeding, 
“and the way they goon; and [ 
have danced and talked and lis- 
tened, and made acquaintance with 
dozens, just simply dozens, of 
men——” 

“And broken dozens, simply 
dozens, of hearts a 

“ Nonsense, papa! hearts do not 
break. ” 

“Well, I am bound to say that 
they make everything unbreakable 
nowadays, even china; that comes 
from living in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And yet—and yet——” 
Adalbert twirled his umbrella 
rather nervously, and looked with 
anxiety at his daughter,—“ and yet, 
even in this ceutury I think there 
are a few hearts still left which 
might break in the old-fashioned 
manner. What should you say, 
Gretchen, if you were to have an 
= of testing the solidity 
of a nineteenth-century heart? An 
early opportunity, Gretchen ?” 

“Papa, I do not understand 
you,” said Gretchen, with a stare 
and a sudden flush. “ What— 
what do you mean? And where 
are you going to?” 

For Kaalbert had risen now, 
and was buttoning his greatcoat in 
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a huriy. Gretchen rose likewise 
and stood gazing at her father, 
while a sort of vague excitement 


began taking possession of her 
mind 


“ Where am I going to? Did I 
not tell you? To the Frauenkirehe, 
to examine that old vault they 
have come upon. They want my 
— about some of the half 
obliterated inscriptions on the 
tombs. ” 

Gretchen was accustomed to 
these expeditions of her father’s; 
for Herr Mohr had long since be- 
come an authority in matters of 
historical research. His name was 
honourably known far beyond the 
limits of Schleppenheim, the pro- 
vincial German town in which he 
had settled. He had worked hard, 
but he had not worked in vain; 
and though, since his marriage and 
the births of the son and daughter 
with whom Providence had blest 
him, he had not been able to in- 
dulge -his passion for travel and 
active exploration, yet he had suc- 
ceeded in realizing that comfort- 
able independence, for himself and 
his family, which once had seemed 
to lie so far out of reach. 

“ Yes, papa, the vault, I under- 
stand,” said Gretchen, with a rather 

alpitating heart; “but —and? 
ou were going to s&y something 
else?” 

“Only that I think it not im- 
probable that during my absence 
you should have a visitor.” 

“ A visitor on Ash-Wednesday ?” 
repeated Gretchen, somewhat mock- 
ingly. “That is not likely, papa.” 

™ But if I happen to know that 
this unlikely thing is a fact.” 

“ Happen to know!” she echoed 
pile — 9 

“ Well, I was told so.” 

“ By?” 

“ By the person himself.” 

“ Himself?” repeated Gretchen 
significantly. She stood Close to 
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her father—her eyes were devour- 
ing his face. “Papa,” she said 
suddenly, clutching at his arm, 
“ who is it ?” 

“Nonsense, Gretchen,” laughed 
Adalbert. “I know nothing. Let 
me go. I am in a hurry: they are 
all waiting for me in that vault. 
Where are my gloves? Let me 


But the grey eyes were still 
fixed on his face, and the fragile 
white hand was still on his sleeve ; 
and fragile though it appeared, its 
grasp was surprisingly firm. It 
might look like a snowflake, but 
it was not to be shaken off like 
one. 

“ Who is it?” was all she said. 

“Gretchen, you will be the ruin 
of that vault; let me go. Don’t 
pretend that you cannot guess his 
name.” And with an unexpected 
movement Herr Mohr freed him- 
self and escaped through the door, 
remarking, as he reached it, “I 
shall be back again in two hours.” 

“Who is it?” called out the dis- 
concerted Gretchen ; but she only 
heard her father laughing to him- 
self half-way down the staircase. 

Once more left solitary, Gretchen 
looked slowly around her, and to 
her astonishment she perceived that 
everything was changed. The 
book-shelves were not oppressive, 
the green curtains were not gloomy, 
there was a quite surprising variety 
in the tick of the clock; the tor- 
menting spectre was laid at last. 

Gretchen’s form of Katzenjammer 
had been severe, but it had been a 
different species of the malady from 
that which usually attacks young 
ladies of eighteen. She did not 
regret the Carnival for the Carni- 
val’s sake, nor sigh over the dancin 
and gas-light because she lik 
dancing and gas-light ; she never 
looked at them otherwise than as 
means which might help her to 
reach an end. e Carnival was a 
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campaign on whose battle-fields she 
had hoped to win a victory. If she 
had felt dull and dispirited, it was 
because this campaign was over, 
the next so far in the future, and the 
victory not gained-or so it had 
appeared. But now,—her father’s 
words—his smile—the visitor who 
was to come,—-oh, there could be no 
doubt that the victory was won, 
and her happiness secured. 

With re to this vast word 
happiness, Gretchen’s ideas might 
have been worth analysing. In her 
opinion, it was a question of arith- 
metic. Since there existed laws 
for measuring the distance of sun, 
moon, and stars—since there were 
rules for weighing the earth and de- 
pec the compounds of chemi- 
cals—she saw no reason why, by 
judicious calculation and a logical 

lending of elements, happiness 
should not be attained. Her re- 

— would have been something as 
lows :— 

Take of silver florins as much as 
will buy a house in town and keep 
a villa in the country; mix to 
flavour with golden ducats; con- 
solidate the whole by a handsome 
balance at some well-established 
bank ; throw in a coronet, and add 
to it a husband who will let you 
have your own way. 

Result :—(Who could doubt it ?) 
Happiness. Some tastes might 
prefer more town and less coun- 
try, or vice versd; but those were 
details. 

Gretchen stooped to pick up a 
paper - the bill for the apple-blos- 
soms ; eight florins was really not 
much, considering the result. Be- 
lita’s letter was still in her hand, 
—she slowly folded it up. Per- 
haps—perhaps her answer to that 
letter might contain as important 
a piece of news as the one here 
announced. Her fortune might 
be made as well as Felita’s, per- 
haps as brilliantly as Belita’s; for 


ci 
fo 
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surely he would be as rich as the 
Conte Luigi Francopazzi? Possi- 
bly richer? And having reached 
this point, Gretchen repeated her 

uestion aloud, “ Who can it be?” 

e father, as he walked down the 
street, had laughed to himself at 
the idea of a girl of eighteen pre- 
tending not to guess in a riddle ; 
but in very truth Gretchen was in 
the dark. During her first Car- 
nival many looks and words had 
flattered her vanity, but none had 
succeeded so far as to touch her 
heart. She had met with much 
admiration, but she had not been 
prepared for so rapid and imme- 
diate a triumph. She began to go 
through the names of all her most 
constant partners. 

Gretchen was nothing if she was 
not methodical. She had formed 
a cut-and-dry opinion of ‘every 
single one of her acquaintances. 
Her eyes wére accustomed to take 
stock of every object and ever 
person they saw, and by .a ‘ediek 
contradiction of the delicate mouth, 
a sharp observer might guess at 
the nature of the judgment in- 
stantly passed. Her acquaintances 
were all catalogued and ranged in 
order within a secret storehouse of 
her brain. She had seldom been 
puzzled as yet as to the judgments 
to be passed, or the exact place to 
be assigned in her liking. She 
found no difficulty whatever about 
the matter; she had as yet found 
very little difficulty about any- 
thing of any kind. Mentally, she 
wrote out the designations as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Lieutenant Stumpfenspor-— 
Good-natured and slow; the sort 
of man to be trusted with untold 
gold; but as he has none of his 
own, and I none to trust him with, 
must not let him go too far in his 
attentions.” 

“ Herr von Sattleben—A_ shriv- 
elled worldling; thinks I am a toy 
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to be played with; but he shall 
soon find out that some toys have 
sharp edges, and can cut people’s 


fingers. 

Such an ‘ntangible catalogue is 
useful for occasional reference, and 
Gretchen referred to it now; tak- 
ing the list to hand, she looked 
up a special column which was 
marked “ Espouseurs,” and here 
she alighted, amongst others, upon 
the following names :— 

“ Herr von Barten.—Not 0 
stupid as he looks; but quite as 
heavy as the cloth he manufactures, 
N.B.—The cloth trade is improv- 
ing daily.” 

“ Baron  Federbusch.—Gentle- 
manlike; rather amusing and very 
conceited ; but I think I could cure 
him of that.” 

' This last name was, so to say, 
mentally underscored ; and there 
was a note added, which had all 
the emphasis of italics, “ The best 
parti of the season.” 

It was upon these last two names 
that Gretchen’s attention remained 
fixed ; the balance of her surmises 
was pretty equally divided between 
them, although a few others were 
not quite out of the question. 

“If it is either of these,” she 
decided, “I shall not say ‘ Yes’— 
quite at once ; but I shall certainly 
not say ‘No.’ Ifit is any of the 
lancer lieutenants, then I must be 
stern, for I know that they are all 
penniless. But really, 1 wonder 
who he is, and I wish he would 
not keep me- waiting so long; I 
am quite prepared now,—not in 
the least flurried-——” 

A ring at the bell cut the words 
short. ere was a step in the 
passage, and Gretchen, though she 
was not in the least flurried, turned 
rather pale, and be to wish that 
after all the apple-blossoms had 
not taken such immediate effect, 
and that nobody was coming to 
propose to her. 
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“I too a sister had, an only sister ; 
She loved me dearly.’’--COLERIDGE, 


While Gretchen had been set- 
tling the amount of her future in- 
come, at the opposite end of the 
town a tall man was walking leis- 
urely through the streets. 

The rain splashed in heavy drops 
on his hat, each drop squirting up 
again like a‘tiny fountain, then 
joining into little torrents, which 
ran merrily down his forehead and 
his nose, blurring the glass of his 
massive spectacles, then losing 
themselves a little in his beard, 
and ending by drawing long wet 
lines all down his winter coat. He 
had an umbrella with him, but it 
was tightly rolled up in his hand, 
instead of fulfilling an umbrella’s 
vocation. He walked on with a 


long but unhurried step, as un- 
concerned about the weather as if 
there had been a dry pavement 
beneath his feet and a blue sky 
overhead, and evidently plunged in 
some deep and absorbing thought. 


Still with that abstracted look on 
his face, and with a mere mechan- 
ical sense of locality which spoke 
of constant habit, he turned into a 
narrow lonely street, and entered a 
door. 

A steep staircase took him up 
to the second story, and there, on 
a brass plate, stood engraved the 
name— 

“Dr. Vincenz Komers.” 


That was his door, and the name 
on the brass plate was his name. 
He was Vincenz Komers, lawyer, 
or Doctor der. Rechte, coming home 
rather late from his office to his 
dinner. 

Before he had had time to touch 
the bell-handle, the door was opened 
quickly from the inside, and a thin 
sallow-faced lady confronted him. 


“T knew it was you; I heard 
your step,” she greeted him in a 
tone of shrill reproach. “Too 
stingy, of course, to give himself a 
cab home in the rain ; never minds 
whether he frightens his sister into 
fits by coming home late; over- 
works himself, catches cold, and I 
have to nurse him when I need 
nursing myself.” 

She had drawn him inte the 
room by this time, and was look- 
ing at him critically. 

“Preserve us! he has not 
opened his umbrella; he has ruined 
his best hat and soaked his collar. 
Nothing like a lawyer for nice 
practical common-sense |” 

Certainly Dr. Komers presented 
a rather striking sight, as he stood 
there with his neatly rolled-up 
umbrella in his hand, and the rain- 
drops dripping from his clothes. 
His sister contemplating him with 
a sort of affectionate contempt, 
then curtly prescribed dry clothes 
as the prelude to eating his “ cold 
dinner.’ 

Vincenz meekly complied, and 
presently reappeared metamor- 
phosed from an amphibious into a 
terrestrial being. 

His sister looked at him again 
critically. 

“Did you not see your sli 
standing ready for you? Why 
have you not put them on?” 

“ Because I must go out again 
this afternoon,” answered Vincenz, 
his pale face flushing ever so 
slightly. 

“ Indeed ! to your office ?” 

“ No, not to my office.” 

“Might I venture to inquire 
where to ?” 

“To the Krautgasse.” 

“Oh, there again !” 
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Vincenz laid down his spoon to 
let his “cold” soup cool, but he 
did not answer. 

Having waited for a minute, 
Anna found herself obliged to add, 
—* Anything new about their pre- 
cious lawsuit? Is it going to come 
to an end at last ?” 

“Not that I know of; matters 
remain perfectly unchanged.” 

“ Then what is it you are going 
to do in the Krautgasse?” 

Vincenz looked up with marked 
impatience. 

“ Does it not strike you, Anna, 
that a man need not always go 
there as a legal adviser? Why 
should I not call in the Krautgasse 
as a friend ?” 

There was a sort of pride in the 
way he said the last word. 

“As a friend—ah!” repeated 
Anna. Then she looked from her 
brother to the girl who was waiting 


upon them ; and then she sat silent 
for some time, eating her dinner 
and throwing stolen and piercing 
glances at Vincenz opposite. 
Although she had, with cheerless 
emphasis, invited him to come to 
his cold dinner, the dinner was in 


fact scalding hot. Anna was too 
good a Housefrau, and far too de- 
voted a sister, to let anything but a 
steaming repast be set upon the 
table. She dearly loved to receive 
her brother, when he came late 
from his office, with promises of 
discomfort and overcooked meat,— 
but she would rather have cut off 
her right hand than have fulfilled 
these. prophecies. Had she not 
stood in the kitchen herself to-day, 
roasting her face over the fire, and 
earning for herself one of her 
chronic headaches, merely in order 
that Vincenz should get his fried 
carps crisp and hot, as he liked 
them on fast-days ? 

Anna was four years older than 
her brother, and long before she 
had passed the barrier of her for- 
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tieth year, she had om up all 
claim to feminine charms. But 
feminine she remained in mind and 
manner; womanish and womanly 
in the highest degree, in spite of 
the commanding mien and cuttin 
tone with which she armed herself, 
and in defiance to the dash of 
strong-mindedness she carried on 
the surface. It was a mere coat 
of varnish, and under the thin 
glaze her true nature lay. 

She was tall, meagre, and al 
ready wrinkled—her features cut 
so shar V as to be almost a carica- 
ture ; ih ealth it was, more than 
years, which had so quickly with- 
ered her cheek. 

She never could have been beauti- 
tiful; but there had been a time when 
that exaggerated profile had not 
been without the charm ; and even 
now there where moments when, 
entering the half-lighted room, or 
looking at her without his spec- 
tien, Viawtes was vividly remind- 
ed of what she had been in the 
days when they were both young 
and prosperous, and before Anna 
had had that mortal illness which 
had ended her youth with one blow. 

The maid-servant had scarcely 
closed the door behind her, when 
Anna looked at her brother and 
said, “ Well ?” 

“ Well what ?” 

“How about that visit? Ex- 
plain yourself.” 

For a moment Vincenz hesi- 
tated. Should he confess or evade? 
“ Evade” was the first instinctive 
answer which rose in his mind; 
but in the next second he had felt 
that he ought to confess. The re- 
membrance of a past obligation, 
the consciousness of a heavy, debt, 
for which his whole life could not 
repay Anna, rose before his eyes. 
She had a right to his confidence. 
What a minute before had irritated 
him as womanish curiosity, now 
appeared to him in .the light of 
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sisterly solicitude. He threw down 
his napkin, and taking off his spec 
tacles, began to rub them with 
much unnecessary zeal, looking 
straight at his sister, while with 
a touch of defiance in his voice, 
he said— 

“T am going to try my chance 
with her.” 

Anna returned her brother’s look 
without the slightest surprise, for 
she had known perfectly well what 
was coming. She had seen it com- 
ing all these long months, although 
never had he breathed one word to 
her. She had seen it coming be- 
fore even he had seen it coming 
himself. Therefore, when, after a 
moment’s pause, he began explain- 
ing who “she” was, and what 
“taking his chance” meant, Anna 
interrupted him— 

“You need not tell me—I know 
it all.” 

Here was a shock for Vincenz, 
who all this time had been priding 
himself on his masculine impene- 
trability. He bad never written a 
single love-verse, which might have 
fallen into her hands; he had never 
hung up the sacred photograph in 
his room ; he had never pronounced 
the name, whose very sound stirred 
his heart, except in what he con- 
sidered to be a studiously indiffer- 
ent tone. He had never, he was 
quite sure,—he had never been 
caught in the act of kissing that 
battered old pocket-book, which 
she with her own fingers had so 
amiably and deftly stitched up for 
him. “No, he was quite confident 
that he had not comported himself 
like a heart-sick lover, and yet 
Anna had guessed ! 

Her voice broke in upon his 
thoughts. 

“Why must you do it to 
day?” 

“I should have done it long 
before to-day, only that during the 
Carnival weeks there was no pos- 
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sibility of approaching her. I dare 
not now delay.” 

“Nobody but you would think 
of choosing Ash-Wednesday as the 
day of your betrothal.” 

“Tt remains to be seen whether 
it is the day of my betrothal,” said 
Vincenz, with an anxious smile. 

“Vincenz, this is nonsense! 
What can you fear? 

“ Rivals, Anna; she is so young 
and beautiful. ” 

“So sweet, and tender, and 
helpless, why do you not add?” 
retorted Anna, sharply, “Oh for 
the blindness of men! Do you 
not see that the girl, who. looks as 
delicate as an angel going into 
consumption, is in reality as wiry 
as a man, as tough as a sailor, as 
hard-headed as a lawyer, ay, and 
as hard-hearted too?—I believe, 
more hard-hearted than some law- 
yers,”"—she added, with a severe 
glance‘at her brother. “No, Vin- 
cenz; angels may have golden hair, 
but golden hair does not make 
angels. ” 

“ Anna,” said Vincenz, unheed- 
ing, “what do you think of my 
chance?” 

“ Your what?” 

“My chance of winning her.” 

“It may amuse you to call ita 
chance, but you must know per- 
fectly well that you cannot seri- 
ously contemplate the possibility 
of a refusal.” 

“Tt is not a grand marriage for 
her,” said Vincenz, musing ; “ but, 
after all, I do not ask her to share 
a crust of bread with me; she need 
not go without the comforts which 
she has in her father’s house.” 

“T will tell you what I think.” 
burst out Anna. “ You are throw- 
ing yourself away. Not a grand 
marriage for her? Pooh! you are 
ten times too good, and too hand- 
some, and too clever for her. She 
ought to thank you on her knees 
for your condescension. ” 
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Vincenz smiled absently, he was 
used to such s es. If he 
could have seen himself with An- 
na’s eyes, he would have beheld a 
sort of impossible demigod, as far 
above his fellow-creatures in lof ti- 
ness of character and majesty of 
countenance, as the sky is removed 
from the earth. Even as it was, 
he had been sufficiently influenced 
to think himself both clever and 
good-looking beyond the average of 
men, until a certain day, when he 
had for the first time looked at 
himself in the light of a suitor for 
that flower-faced girl in her teens; 
then only his mirror had told him 
that his youth was passed, and then 
only he discovered all the qualities 
which he wanted—and wished, 
with all the strength of his strong 
mind, that he could be twenty 
times better-looking, and greater 
and more brilliant, for her sake. 

“TI wonder you never thought of 
marrying Barbara Bitterfreund, ” 
-said Anna, “instead of that chit 
of a girl Barbara would have 
suited you much better. She has 
just written a pa upon the 
prospects of lady dentists. ’ 

incenz shuddered a little. 

“Why, Barbara is seventeen 

ears older than——” 

“And two years younger than 
yourself,” interrupted Anna; “and 
you don’t call yourself old.” 

This was a new view of the case 
for Vincenz. Hitherto Barbara 
Bitterfreund had always appeared 
to him in the light of an old scare- 
crow; and yet it was quite true 
that she was two years younger 
than himself. Was it not barely 
possible that he might appear in 
the light of an old scarecrow when 
looked at by eyes of eighteen? He 
lost himself in the train of thought 
suggested by this idea. 

rother and sister were in their 
sitting-room now ; there was a long 
pause. Qn one side the rain-drops 
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fell against the pane; on the other. 
there was the clatter of plates as 
the maid-servant was clearing away 


the remains of the fried carp. 


Anna laid back with closed eyes, 
for her head was beginning to ache, 
Vincenz stood and looked round 
the room, as he had never looked 
at it before. The wall-paper seemed 
to him dingy to-day; he had not 
till now noticed how shabby was 
the piece of carpet in the middle of 
the room; how unshapely looked 
the pile of law papers which loaded 
his writing table ; and really it was 
time that Anna should replace that 
starved-looking pot of ivy by some 
brighter plant. 

“I wish the stairs were not so 
steep.” he said aloud. 

Anna understood the thought 
underlying the wish. 

“ If they are good enough for you, 
they will be good enough for her.” 
He scarcely heard the words. 

There was another pause, longer 
incenz, look- 
ing at his watch, walked to the 
table and took up his hat. 

Anna opened her eyes and fol- 
lowed his movements. 

“ Are you really going now?” 

“ Yes, it is time,” said Vincenz, 
brushing his hat, and speaking with 
forced composure. 

Anna’s lips tightened as if in 
pain. She thoroughly disapproved 
of the step he was about to take; 
but she knew perfectly well that it 
would be taken. She could bully 
Vincenz about his coats, and his 
boots, and the pattern of his neck- 
ties; but she never could move him 
an inch in such a resolution as 
this. Fortunately she was wise 
enough to spare the unnecessary 
annoyance of attempted persuasion, 
both to herself and to him. 

It was a moment of trepidation 
as Vincenz took up his hat, and 
in spite of herself the trepidation 
touched Anna also. The sound 
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of the hat-brush even had some- 
thing solemn in it, and the fact 
that Vincenz was not much given 
to the polishing of his hats, gave 
all the more weight to the circum- 
stance. He would not have thought 
of doing it if it had not been 
for her: henceforward everything 
would be done for her. Anna 
watched him, and it seemed to her 
that a great deal more than mere 
dust was being brushed away in 
this minute. 

When the hat had been operated 
upon with a perseverance which 
threatened to be destructive, Vin- 
cenz turned, and said slowly, «T 
am going; if it is ‘yes,’ you 
need not expect me home till late.” 
Then, with a change of tone, “ If 
it is ‘no,’ I shall be back at once, 
in half an hour.” 

“Tf!” echoed Anna, firing a last 
shot. “I wish—I wish, with all my 
heart, that it could be no, but that 
is impossible. Of course I shall 
have to sit up late. There is no 
hope of a refusal.” 

“Good-bye,” said Vincenz, from 
the door; “will you not wish me 
luck, Anna?” 

But Anna leant back again with 
closed eyes, and gave no answer. 
He shut the door softly and went 
out. 

She let him get as far as the top 
of the staircase, and then, spring- 
ing from her chair, overtook him, 
breathless. 

She did not speak to wish him 
good luck, but she first seized his 
hand, and then threw her thin 
arms round him. 

For one minute brother and 
sister held each other thus clasped. 
- Anna was somewhat less profuse 
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in her caresses than the generality 
of German sisters, and Vincenz 
understood her now, though she 
said no word. She was m , 
and withered, and unbeautiful, but 
she was his sister, and they had 
been all in all to each other during 
so mahy long years; for these two - 
stood alone in the world. The 
same thing was in both their minds. 
I do not _ bace what strange train 
of ideas it was which made them 
both think now of another day, 
long past, as decisive as this one,— 
the day on which Anna’s youth 
had been ended. 

When his steps had died away 
on the steep staircase, the old maid 
went back to her room and to her 
knitting. Her head ached acutely, 
but the click of the needles would 


at least break the silence of the 


lonely room. 

She sat till the rain ceased and 
the early dusk fell ; then she knitted 
on by the light of the lamp, pausing 
every now and then to listen for 
his step. 

The clock from the nearest 

church spire struck ten, and Anna 
rose. 
“Tt is no use sitting up later,” 
she said aloud, as she rolled up her 
knitting. There is no sense in 
waiting; I shall hear it soon 
enough.” 

But though there was no sense 
in waiting, the stroke of the next 
hour still fell upon wakeful ears ; 
and the young moon, looking in 
doubtfully at the window, saw the 
figure of a thin woman with idle 
knitting-needles in her lap. 

Eleven o’clock, and Anna still 
sat up—for Vincenz had not yet 
returned. 
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CHAPTER III.—THE ASH-WEDNESDAY VISITOR. 


* Alas! syr knight, how may this bee, 
For my degree’s soe highe ?”—Sir Cauline. 


Gretchen, though somewhat pale, 
stood resolutely facing the door 
when she heard the sound of a 
man’s step in the passage. It was 
not quite jaunty enough for Baron 
Federbusch, nor ponderous enough 
for "Herr von Barten; and there 
was no clank of spurs to betray a 
lancer lieutenant. Who could it be? 

“Dr Komers,” announced the 
servant, opening the door and clos- 
ing it again behind the lawyer. 

Gretchen’s pulses calmed down 
instantly, and the colour came back 
to her ees relief, disappointment, 
and amusement, all rom possession 
of her at once. On the whole, 
amusement had the upper hand. 
Here she had been listening for 


the approach of a suitor ; and after 
all, that step had _belon to 
Dr. Komers, the family lawyer, 
whom she had known for years, 
and who had probably brought some 
scanty shred of information about 


the mianovics’ cause. It was 
provoking that he should have been 
shown in here, and just at this 
critical juncture, when any minute 
ight bring the expected wooer. 

er first impulse was to vent 
her displeasure on Dr Komers; 
but looking at the matter from a 
logical point of view, it struck 
her that Dr Komers was not to 
blame. It should have been made 
clear to the servant that the 
visitor she expected was a young 

tleman, and not middle- 
ike this one. No doubt her 
mother would appear soon to take 
him off her hands, and in the 
meantime she must entertain him. 
It was a respite; and perhaps a 
little calm conversation with the 
family lawyer might help her to 
prepare for the coming crisis. 


“Does mamma know that you 
are here?” she graciously in- 
quired. “Iam sure that she will 
appear directly,” and-Gretchen mo- 
tioned Dr Komers to a scat. 

“There is no hurry,” said Dr 
Komers, first peering at the chair 
in his short-sighted manner, and 
then sitting down upon it. 

“IT hope your sister is quite 
well?” inquired Gretchen, notic-: 
ing the extra shade of gravity on 
the lawyer’s face. 

“Thank you, as well as she 
ever is.” 

“You have not brought mamma 
any bad news?” 

“T have not brought any news 
at all.” 
“Then why have you come?” 
was rising to Gretchen’s lips, but 
she checked herself in time, re- 
membering that it would not be 

logical to show her vexation. 

he conversation seemed likely 
to drop here, for Vincenz was 
wondering whether, after all, her. . 
father could have prepared her; 
and according to his invariable 
habit, when he became involved in 
a train of thought, had lost for 
the moment all sense of his sur- 
roundings. 

Vincenz Komers had two dis- 
tinct and quite opposite manners, 
In the law court or. at his desk, 
he was the clear-minded, keen- 
sighted lawyer, who never for a 
moment permitted his vagrant 
thoughts to carry him from the 

int in hand; but no sooner was 

is office-door closed behind him, 
than the whole man underwent a 
transformation. He became ab- 
sent, dreamy, awkward sometimes, 
although never shy. His nature 
was unsociable; and a loss of 
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fortune and position in early youth 
had fed this disposition, until he 
had become a systematic shunner of 
his fellow-creatures; he was, what 
is termed sauvage. He struck 
attention everywhere as a con- 
spicuous figure,—an absurd figure, 
perhaps, with his tall stooping 
frame, his eigen cx gaze, and 

]d-rimmed om ut not 
ail the absurdity in the world 
could make him look otherwise 
than a gentleman. The Mohrs 
were the only family with whom 
circumstances had thrown him in- 
timately in contact. For several 
years he had been in the habit of 
visiting there—merely as a legal 
adviser, he persuaded himself; 
but though, since the death of old 
Zanderer (who had. been his prin- 
cipal, and from whose hands he 
had received the legacy of the 
Damianvoics case), it is true that 
there had been many business con- 
versations between Ascelinde and 
Dr. Komers, it is equally true that 
business had often been followed 
by a warm invitation from Adal- 
bert, and a friendly supper in the 
family circle. 

A very tall man, with spectacles 
and a beard, was the first ‘general 
impression which Vincenz pro- 
duced; but the nearer he was 
looked at, and the longer he was 
known, the more there was to be 
discovered in his face. The thick 
rich brown beard, which almost 
reached the middle of his chest, did 
its best to conceal the fine mould- 
ing of the jaw and the classical 
cut of the mouth; but the curve 
of the nostrils and the bold sweep 
of the high white forehead were 
, enough to show that it was both 
a handsome and a proud face. It 
was a calm face as well, and grave, 
and would have exactly accorded 
with the manner, only that the 
short-sighted eyes had a habit of 
lighting up suddenly in a way 
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which betrayed that that calm- 
ness owed some of its existence to 
training and not all to nature. In 
stature he was not only tall, but 
massive and large-limbed, although 
utterly lacking that straightness 
of carriage which a large frame 
requires. 

A painful want of drill betrayed 
itself in both his sitting and his 
standing attitudes. Placed in ten- 
der youth under a drill-sergeant, 
he might have learned how. to 
manage his long legs with more 
ease and , and a certain de- 
gree of rigidity would have re- 
placed the general looseness of his 
appearance. A connoisseur of 
human physique would have sighed 
to see such breadth of shoulder 
stooping over a desk, instead of 
breasting the beating waves; a 
recruiting-sergeant would have 
measured his general build with 
an approving eye; a worshipper of 
virile muscle would have cast an 
envious glance at the shape of 
those long legs which always were 
in the way in a small room, but 
which in the wrestling arena would 
have been pronounced “adorable.” 

The ruddy colour of health should 
have been on those features instead 
of that pale bureaucrat complexion ; 
those long-jointed hands should 
have grown brown with the - sun, 
and not have whitened within 
closed rooms. To look at Vincenz 
Komers was to think of some great 
fund of power lying waste and 
useless: of some ney wrought 

iece of machinery, for instance, 


iron-sinewed and _ giant-limbed, 
built up with care and wit, and 


now standing silent—the huge 
joints rusting in their sockets, the 
wheels growing helpless with in- 
action; or else, to change meta- 
hors, you might have compared 
flim 90a. wide: Ailes: fiend ien 
which only the puny. blue-bell 
trembles and the foolish convol- 
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vulus twines, but which on its 
broad and generous breast might 
have borne corn to nourish thou- 
sands; or else you might have 
thought of him as of a mighty 
cataract, with the power of thunder 
in its voice and the strength of 
legions in its rush, and which yet 
falls useless upon mossy stones, 
and wastes its spray upon un- 
trodden banks. 

Fate is very provoking some- 
times. If every one’s business were 
measured out by his strength, we 
should at ieast spared the ab- 
surdity of seeing a man with the 
strength of a gladiator and the 
arms of a Hercules passing his 
day in tying up litte parcels 
neatly with red tape; while that 
puny youth with thin legs and 
peaked features is sent out to de- 
fend his country from her enemies. 

Having waited in vain until Dr 
Komers’s train of thought should 
have come to a natural conclusion, 
Gretchen at length considered her- 
self justified in yielding to her first 
impulse, and asking,“ What have 
you come for ?” 

“I wanted first to inquire 
whether you were quite well?’ 
began Vincenz, starting out of his 
thoughts. 

° But you are always asking me 
that, Dr Komers, and you know 
that I am always quite well. You 
cannot have.called here to ask 
that? Are you quite sure you 
have no news for mamma ?” 

“ Quite sure. It is not your 
mother I wish to speak to, but 
yourself.” 

He paused for a moment, and 
then added, “I am glad of this 
opportunity of finding you alone.” 
el shall not be wks long,” said 
Gretchen ; and she rose from her 
chair, and walking to the window, 
threw a searching glance up and 
down the long street, wonderin 
from which side the suitor woul 
come. 


“ Are you waiting for an a 
asked Vince. “a 

“ tf res Gretchen, hesi- 
tating. “Yes, I am expectinga 
visitor,” she added more col- 
lectedly, thinking by this threat 
to drive away Dr Komers. 

Dr Komers showed no signs of 
flight. ‘“ Your father told me that 
= would be alone this evening,” 

e remarked in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 

“My father!” said Gretchen, 
turning slowly from the window. 
“ Why, it was he himself who told 
me of the visitor; he never men- 
tioned you at all.” 

“He told you that you would 
have another visitor this evening?” 
asked Dr Komers rising, and ac- 
cording to his habit at critical 
moments, taking off his spectacles 
to rub them. 

“ Yes,” she answered, staring at 
him with parted lips; but already 
the light of understanding was 
dawing in her eyes. One mo- 
ment more and it flashed out. 

“ You are the visitor!” she cried, 
and sank down trembling in her 
chair. 

“ Yes, I am the visitor,” said Dr 
Komers, with his spectacles still in 
his hand. “ And surely you know 
why I have come ?” 

“T know nothing,” retorted 
Gretchen, setting her teeth and 
shutting her eyes as if to blind 
herself to the truth. 

“You must know why I have 
come,” Vincenz was saying, and 
there was a tremor in his deep bass 
voice. “You must know that I 
love you, and have loved you for 
long. It was years ago that I first 
set eyes upon you, and my heart 
went out at once to the lovely 


child ; but it was only months ago 
that I found out my own feelings, 
and since that moment I have 
known that there is but one 
woman on earth for me, and that 
you are that woman.” 
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He paused, though the words 
were crowding to his lips; he 

used in dismay at the expres- 
sion of her face. She had listened 
to his words in a mood which 
hovered between laughter and 
tears; her lips parted, her hands 
clasped, her eyes fixed into a stare 
of utter bewilderment. All her 
air-castles were tumbling to the 
ground, and on their ruins was 
springing up again the old weary 
feeling of Katzenjammer, which had 
made the day seem so long. 

“T have frightened you,” cried 
Vincenz, with a pang of remorse 
and a vague apprehension that she 
was going to faint before his eyes. 
He never could rid himself of the 
feeling that this girl was a sort of 

ishable flower, which could not 

touched or scarcely looked at 
without the bloom coming off. If 
he did not approach her absolutely 
on tiptoe, yet there was always a 
certam instinctive caution in his 
movements, unconsciously he would 
lower his voice in addressing her 
' A constant dread haunted him lest 
a breath should blow her off her 
feet, or a rash gesture knock her 
down ; or lest her head, if shaken 
too roughly, might break, like a 
piece of alabaster. It was always 
when beside Gretchen that Vincenz 
felt most conscious of his height, his 
breadth, and his awkwardness. 

“T have frightened you,” he re- 
peated, as she still sat silent. 
“This has been too sudden—too 
abrupt. I have no right to be as 
hot-headed as a man of twenty-five. 
But, believe me, I have tried so 
hard to be calm, andI have waited 
80 patiently till now; do not ask 
me to wait longer, Gretchen—let 
me speak to-day. Whatever the 
truth may be, let me hear it; 
it is better than this devouring 
suspense.” 

is eyes were upon her, forcing 
her to look at him but his elo- 
quence had not the power of reach- 
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ing her just now. She was still 
plunged too deeply in her disap- 

intment—still too much stunned . 

y his audacity to be touched as yet 
by his passion. 

“ You must have known that I 
loved you,” said Vincenz again. 
“Will you not give me an answer ?” 

Gretchen raised her head at last. 

* Yes,” she stammered; “I do 
not quite understand. You are 
asking me to—to——” 

“To become my wife.” 

There could be no doubt that 
she heard aright. The stupor of 
consternation was dispersed at 
last. 

“ Dr. Komers ”—and her cheek 
began to burn—“ this surprises 
me so much that I—I find it 
difficult to believe that you are 
serious.” 

“ Surprises you! Oh Gretchen, 
have you never guessed it? have 
you never known it ?” 

“T never knew anything—I 
never thought of you at all—in 
that way.” 

“ But it is not too late.” he said, 
watching her eagerly. “I cannot 
ask you to love me in a day, but I 
know I should win your love in 
time; and rest assured that there 
is no man on earth who will love 
you asI do. Will you uot think 
of me now?” 

“No,” said Gretchen, with an 
involuntary shudder, “I can never 
think of it.” 

“ And why not, Gretchen ?” 

“ Because you are only a poor 
lawyer,” Gretchen would have 
answered had she spoken her in- 
most thought ; “ because you have 
to scribble for your bread ; because 
you have not got twenty thousand 
florins a year ; because you are not 
a parti.” 

Poor Vincenz! Had he but known. 
his designation in the mental cata- 
logue, he might have passed his 
afternoon peaceably at home with 
his sister and his slippers, for 
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surely no man who is described as 
“long-legged and_ short-sighted,” 
and who is, moreover, referred to 
as “ papa’s best friend, and a nice 
fatherly sort of man, though with 
a tiresome habit of paying long 
visits,” would ever be foolhardy 
enough to present himself before 
the author of these remarks in the 
character of a lover. 

“And why not, Gretchen?” 
urged Vincenz once more. 

ut by this time Gretchen’s sole 
feeling was one of indignation 
What! she, the ambitious Gretchen, 
who half an hour ago had been 
planning how she was going to 
make herself precious to the rich 
Baron Federbusch—she who had 
never been allowed to forget hat 
she carried Domianovics blood in 
her veins,—here she was, the ball- 
room queen, the courted beauty, 
receiving an offer of marriage from 
the family lawyer! What would 
Belita have said to this! And, to 
crown his audacity. Dr. Komers 
was not even comporting himself 
as a humble and diffident lover 
should. He was not on his knees, 
begging for her love in deprecating 
accents. He was standing there 
looking at her,—with impassioned 
eyes, it is true, but with nothing in 
his face to show that he thought 
she would be lowering herself by 
loving him—with nothing to say 
that ie considered himself a bit 
worse than she was. He was not 
entreating for her love as a favour ; 
his tone said that he almost asked 
for it as a right. 

“Why not?” she repeated coldly, 
but her voice shook a little with 
the tumult of feelings within her. 
“T connot give you one reason, for 
there would be thousands to give ; 
because it is impossible, incongru- 
ous—not to be thought of for a 
moment—because——” 

“ Because what?” asked Vincenz, 
coming a step nearer in his ex- 
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citement, while his burnin 
plunged deep into hers. a 

“ Because I shall never be a poor 
man’s wife,” flashed out the girl, 
scarcely knowing what she said, 
She threw back her head against 
the cushion, and dropped her gaze 
to the floor. Vincenz could no 
longer see the expression of her 
eyes, but she could watch him very 
well through her long lashes. They 
were a silken curtain which hid her 
thoughts from the world, when she 
chose, but they never hid the world 
from her. 

Was the family lawyer’s audacity 
crushed at last? No; he did not 
look crushed, or in the slightest 
degree humbled. On the contrary, 
he was holding his head higher than 
before. He did not look humbled ; 
he only looked sorrowful, and he 
was gazing at her with a sort of 

itying wonder. The tall man 
ooked very gentle as he stood 
there no longer attempting to 
speak ; but it was not the gentle- 
ness of the lamb—not that gentle- 
ness which springs from meekness 
of disposition, But rather that 
which comes from an excess of 
strength. With Vincenz it sprang 
from a passion which he dared not 
show, a power which he dared not 
use, when dealing with so frail a 
creature. 

If Dr. Komers had looked an- 
gry or drawn himself up sternly, 

retchen might never have be- 
stowed a second thought on the 
words that had escaped her; but 
when he gave her only one sorrowful 
ldok, and then walked slowly and 
silently to the window, a revul- 
sion of feeling was the natural 
consequence. 

What had she said? she hur- 
riedly questioned herself, and 
blushed ‘ with shame as the un- 
gracious phrase came back to her 
memory. She had seen by that 
look how deeply she had wounded 
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the man, and she understood now, 
all at once, how cruel she had 
been. And not only cruel, rea- 
soned Gretchen, but also illogical, 
and ony: unjust; and jus- 
tice was the very virtue on whose 

ion Gretchen especially 
piqued herself. The combination 
of circumstances had been unfor- 
tunate; but Dr. Komers need not 
have been ill-treated on that ac- 
count: he had not combined the 
circumstances. Clearly an apology 
was due to him. 

Gretchen looked towards Dr. 
Komers; he was. standing ut the 
window now, and had put on his 
spectacles — , preparatory to 
departure he was not usually 
diffident of speech, but that man 
at the window seemed so utterly 
and so suddenly to have forgotten 
her presence, that she hesitated for 
a moment as to how she should 
remind him of it. 

There was a carriage rolling down 
the street, and the clatter which it 
made on the pavement would have 
drowned her voice. Gretchen 
thought she would wait till the 
carriage was past, before she 
began her apology. Dr. Komers 
was looking out of the window 
very intently. 

he carriage did not pass, but 
the clatter came suddenly to an 
end—almost under the window, it 
seemed. Gretchen, though not for- 
getful of her apology, yet felt her 
curiosity aroused; she wanted to 
see why the carriage had stopped 
here, and at what Dr. Komers 
was ring down so earnestly 
through his spectacles. With a 
double purpose in her mind, there- 
fore, she rose from her chair, and 
advanced towards the window. 

The rain had stopped some time 
ago; and now at the eleventh hour 
the setting sun burst forth, and, 
with one shower of light, made the 
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dripping streets glorious. Every 
chimney and window-pane all along 
the street took fire as if by common 
consent; the Bag knot of foot- 
passengers who h thered at 
the house-door were ed in a 
golden halo; the wet pavement at 
their feet had turned into a path 
of yellow light. 

“Dr. Komers,” said Gretchen, 
advancing to the window; but 
before she had reached it, Dr. 
Komers turned round. His ex- 
ae was quite changed; his 
ace looked pale in the.sunset. He 
put out his hand and stopped her 
in the act of advancing. 

“You must not come here,” he 
said, in a quick, peremptory tone; 
“vou must not look out of the 
window.” 

His look was so strange and his 
words so ae pe — 
began to tremble with a nameless 
dread 


“Sit down,” said Dr. Komers, 
and he pointed to a chair; and 
Gretchen, wondering at her own 
obedience, sat down as she was 
told. Her tremblin — could 
form no question, only her eyes 
followed Dr. Komers with a om 
seeching gaze as he rapidly walked 
to the door. She was conscious 
of a great reluctance to being left 
alone. 

He seemed to have read her 
thought, unspoken though it was, 
for he turned at the door. 

“Do not be frightened, and do 
not move from here till I return. 
I think there has been an accident 
—in the street.” ; 

He had closed the door almost 
before he had done speaking; his 
hurried steps went down the pas- 

; but Gretchen sat as he 
left her, and stared only at the 
door, too much frightened to 
ask herself what it was that she 
feared. 
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A SKETCH FROM MALVERN. 


Tae view from the Malvern 
Hills must always have been a 
magnificent one, but perhaps it 
was more striking in prehistoric 
ages than at present. Before the 
lake and the river periods, ac- 
cording to Murchison and other 
eminent geologists, the plain of the 
Severn was an estuary of the sea: 
salt sea-lochs ebbed and flowed in 
the Herefordshire valleys; and in 
streams since famous for their 
salmon, their trout, and their 
lampreys, strange fishes indeed 
were to be found. Bones of the 
mammoths that crashed through 
the primeval forest, meeting am- 


phibious monsters on the seaweed- 
strewn shores, are to be seen to- 
day in the Malvern Museum. The 


view must always have been mag- 
nificent, had there been any one 
who cared to admire it, but it 
could hardly have been more en- 
chanting then than now. The first 
time we visited Malvern, when 
shown into an upper chamber in 
the “Foley Arms,” we were liter- 
ally taken aback. We can hardly 
say more than that the prospect 
struck us as far finer than that 
from the terrace over the Thames 
at Richmond. It is wider in the 
first place, for it stretches away 
till the billowy outlines of a softly 
wooded landscape blend themselves 
with the fleecy clouds that are 
floating on the horizon towards 
sunset. .The standpoint is more 
commanding, and it is very gradu- 
ally you realise that you are look- 
ing down upon breezy heaths and 
commons, upon eminences which 
seem at first sight to be but the 
accidents in a level table-land. 
There in the foreground are the 
bright flower- borders and the 
shrubberies of the hotel gar, 


dens, hanging on a steep descent 
towards the line of the railway; 
and in the middle distance of a 
most perfectly arranged picture 
is a great cathedral city, with 
frequent church spires and vil- 
lages. Yet the picturesque pano- 
rama seen from the windows of 
the hotel embraces but half a seg- 
ment of the grand circle on whieh 
we gaze from the summits of the 
solitary hills behind. We profess 
to know little or nothing of the 
geology which characterises them, 
in technical phrase, as “ plutonic”; 
as “altered sedimentary strata, 
now assuming a metamorphic 
gneissic character;” and as cast 
up in some convulsion “ between 
the two sides of the great fault.” 
The jargon of science seems alto- 
gether out of place in sketching 
the beauties of those graceful 
fancies of nature. If Nature did 
make a fault or faux pas, she 
promptly repaired it when she 
flung up the Malvern range by 
way of happy afterthought. The 
out of the Herefordshire hills 
and of the loftier western moun- 
tains, it stands out between the 
Welsh Highlands and the great 
valley of the Severn, dominating 
each variety of English scenery, 
with the single exception of sheets 
of water. There is a cloud-capped 
jumble of heights to the north 
and the westward, where thunder- 
storms will gather in the brightest 
summer day; while away towards 
the south and the east, all is tran- 
quillity and softness. The con- 
trast is emblematic of the stormy 
lives led by those who dwelt under 
the shadows of the Malverns, in 
the days when “wild Wales” was 
a hornet’s nest of ruthless mar- 
auders. And the memory of those 
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troublous times is perpetuated in 
the names of the Worcestershire 
and the Herefordshire Beacons. 
For the Malverns, as the plural 
implies, are the single eminence. 
The ridge, rising and falling grace- 
fully from crest to crest, runs along 
from north to south for a distance 
of nine miles or more. The loftiest 
of these crests are the Worcester- 
shire and the Herefordshire Bea- 
cons, oes 1444 and 1370 
feet in height. Nor can we ever 
look up at them without calling 
to mind the spirited lines in 
Macaulay— 


“Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze 
from Malvern’s lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind, 
the Wrekin’s crest of light.” 


It was only on the occasion of 
the long-threatened descent of the 
Armada that the beacons were 


lighted up in warning of the inva- 
sion of England ; but many a time 
the startled watchmen must have 
set a light to them when the sound- 
ing of horns and the kindling of 


many a lesser light gave notice that 
the Britons had broken across their 
borders, and were ravaging the 
English marches with fire and 
sword. And then, by the way, 
conspicuous to the northward, we 
see the rounded hog’s back of the 
Wrekin in Shropshire, which must 
have looked down on the castle of 
the Garde Doleureuse, undyingly 
associated by the genius of Scott 
with the story of the Welsh inroads. 
Nor even in later times, when the 
Welsh had been broken in and 
bridled, was Malvern by any means 
a peaceful place of residence. We 
believe that the monks of the abbey 
kept sanctuary for criminals; but 
in any case, outlaws and evil-doers 
found a safe place of refuge in the 
forest that clothed the slopes of the 
hills, and covered the surrounding 
country with its thickets. It was 
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only immediately before the wars 
of the Commonwealth had turned 
the attention of Englishmen to na- 
tional politics, that the forest of 
Malvern was felled and grubbed up 
to clear away the lairs that had 
sheltered malefactors. 

Great is the change nowadays; 
nor is there anywhere in England 
a brighter or a more attractive 
watering-place. It has had little 
concern with fires since its beacons 
were finally extinguished, but the 
other elements have conspired to 
make its reputation. The soil is 
fertile, yet singularly dry; the air 
is bracing and invigorating ; and 
the water said to be the finest in 
the world, has made the “ wells” 
of Malvern the headquarters of 
hydropathy. Dr. Gully, who had 
afterwards a less enviable notoriet 
when he got himself mixed up wit 
the Balham cause céldbre, showed 
himself wise in his generation when 
he set up his establishment there. 
Malvern, though on the easterly 
slope of the hills, seems to have 
much more than its natural share 
of sunshine. The town stands 250 
feet above the sea-level, and the 
perpetual currents of the freshest 
air explain the extraordinary purity 


‘of the atmosphere. Nowhere does 


the sunlight stream more brightly, 
and nowhere are the falling shadows 
more sharply defined. The tints 
of the short turf upon the hills, 
which’ are rather yellow than 
green, lend themselves wondrousl 
to the lighting up of the land. 
scapes. It is something between 
the verdure of ordinary English 
lawns after rain and the colour 
of the hills in Greece or in Sicily, 
which are only redeemed from the 
reproach of sterility by the radiant 
lustre of the sun-glow. Yet the 
Malvern hills, unlike the Sussex 
downs, are richly covered with 
foliage on their lower slopes. 
Above the High Street, the gar- 
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dens of charming villas and cot- 
tages, hanging somehow or any- 
how on the sides of the steep, 
run up under shady groves and 
gracefully feathering copses. And 
in the hottest days the saunterers 
may find seats which are fanned 
by the fresh breeze, although the 
sun-rays are excluded. all 
roads in Christendom are said to 
lead to Rome, so all the paths jn 
Upper Malvern lead more or less 
circuitously to the tops of the hills. 
We should say there was no better 
place for schoolboys or schoolgirls ; 
for health and appetite are to be 
had for the seeking, in the shortest 
run on those downs between lesson- 
hours. And the Cockneys of the 
thriving manufacturing cities of 
the West affect the place, attracted 
by the safe and quiet mountain- 
eering. At the same time the 


hard-working man of business is 


often in other respects the most 
indolent of mortals; and Malvern 
is frequented by invalids whose 
lungs are as feeble as their legs. 
Consequently, the hiring of donkeys 
or ponies for the ascent is one of 
the staple industries, generally con- 
ducted by hale old ladies or by 
sprightly and active boys. At 


the bottom of each of the foot-° 


paths are pony or donkey stands, 
which, on a @&ne summer day, 
always reminds us of wayside 
sketches by artists in the East, and 
Roberts’s pictures of Palestine in 

icular. There is the cool oasis 
in the hot desert, under shadow of 
the trees, with the drinking-trough 
filled with water fresh-drawn from 
the well; and the bridleless don- 
keys, standing meekly with droop- 
ing ears by the white housings and 
the gay caparisons that have been 
tossed to one side on the sward. 
Though if we climb the hill in the 
track of oe riders, oC romance is 
apt to disappear. e come upon 
leita pasties in the nooks and 
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hollows, which suggest anythi 
rather than the repose of otal 


manners ; and the merry-making 
leaves more than a memory behind 
in the shape of pene yee and 
old newspapers, and empty pale- 
ale bottles. " 
Yet, after all, there is room 
enough in those airy playerownts 
for everybody, and that odi pro- 
fanum vulgus feeling need not 
affect us very seriously. A sharp 
twist over the shoulder of the 
nearest hill, and we are beyond the 
sights and sounds that ruffled us, 
There is nothing to be heard but 
the sweet song of the larks over- 
head, the bleating of unshepherded 
sheep, and the low tinkle of the 
sheep-bells. And there in the 
depths of a grassy cleft are a cot- 
tage or two, as secluded to all 
intents and pur as if they 
were onan island in the South Seas 
or an oasis in the Sahara. Should 
you leave one of the mene 
foot tracks or bridle-paths an 
strike straight downwards, you are 
likely to make some such awkward 
slips as Christian when he descend- 
ed into the Valley of Humiliation. 
In fact, during a drought, the turf 
is so slippery that you may well 
lose your footing and roll down 
ignominiously. So in climbing, 
when you have set your face to 
the stiff brae, you often seem to 
be losing more than you gain. But 
as “ Excelsior ’ is of course your 
ultimate motto, you are landed 
somehow at last on the plateau of 
the Worcestershire Beacon, to feel 
yourself richly rewarded for your 
efforts. There are few situations 
where we care to be embarrassed 
with a cicerone, but the top of 
such a Pisgah is certainly one of . 
them. If you can engage a well- 
informed local acquaintance as com- 
ion, so much the better. He will 
follow the course of the rivers for 
‘you, as they wind down from their 
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sources toward the sea; he will 
trace the boundaries of counties b 
conspicuous landmarks; he will 
int out the sites of memorable 
Pattle-fields; he will show you 
cities indicated by their canopies 
of smoke; he will name the hills 
and the villages, the halls and the 
manor-houses, till he brings you 
back from the great red pile of 
the Worcester Lunatic Asylum to 
the hotels and the hydropathic 
establishments immediately _ be- 
neath your feet. Moreover, the 
Malvern Hills are the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds of entomologist and 
botanist; and we are told that no 
fewer than “ 1700 varieties of plants 
have been found on the range, 
which is especially rich in phanero- 
gamous and cryptogamous plants.” 
The attraction of the place is 
in the air, the walks, and the in- 
numerable excursions; otherwise, 
it must be owned that it is dull. 
There ought to be a profitable 
opening for the new joint-stock 
company, which proposes to build 
a handsome set of assembly rooms, 
and surround them with lawn- 
tennis courts and ornamental 
pleasure-grounds. Although in- 
defatigable arrangements are made 
for instructive lectures 
Town-hall, the solitary visitor has 
a certain difficulty in killing the 
evenings; but, on the other hand, 
he has ample resources for getting 
through the wettest of days. There 
are constant train communications 
with the,cities of Worcester, Here- 
ford, and Gloucester, where cathe- 
dral service is always going forward 
at regular hours; to say nothing of 
the opportunities of studying eccle- 
siastical archeology under cover in 
some of the most venerable churches 
in the kingdom, and of passing 
under technical review the progress 
of modern manufactures. But 
of course the charm of Malvern 
is in those walks and excursions. 
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There are no more luxuriant land- 
scapes in England than those of 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire : 
and the counties pride themselves 
on their staple prodections of cattle, 
fruit, and hops. Where both are 
so beautiful, it seems almost invid- 
ious to express a preference; but 
taking them all in ‘all, Here- 
ford may be the fairer of the two. 
We daresay there may be draw- 
backs to those who dwell there, 
and perhaps the country doctors 
may form unusually profitable con- 
nections. We should hardly see 
that rank luxuriance of vegetation 
were there not a somewhat exces- 
sive rainfall; and the low-lying 
meadows in the holms by the 
streams must often be swam in 
the spring inundations. ut the 
visitor in the summer takes the 
scenes as he sees them; and in 
the heat and in the droning of 
innumerable bees, with the song 
of the birds, the fluttering of the 
many-coloured butterflies, and the 
chirping of the countless hosts of 
the field-crickets, nothing can be 
further from his thoughts than 
agues, rheumatisms, and low fevers. 
e do not know that the country 
folk suffer much from these mala- 
dies ; but we can hardly help sus- 
are it, when we see the grass 
y the waysides and in the parks 
round the mansions entangling 
itself with the drooping boughs 
of the timber; when wide-spread- 
ing oaks and elms seem bending 
down under a double weight of 
foliage ; and when the lambs and 
fawns are almost lost to sight when 
they stray from the sides of their 
anxious mothers. Nowhere is the 
simple practice of old-fashioned 
English gardening > up in 
greater perfection. roprietors 
can hardly adopt the modern Ital- 


-ian fashion without laying them- 


selves open to the charge of Van- 
dalism,— without uprooting old 
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associations and landmarks. Near 
the ancient manor-house are the 
pleached alleys between yew hedges 
that may date from the days of 
the Tudors. Impenetrable as the 

are lofty, and trimmed from tall 
ladders as those of Schénnbrunn, 
these hedges nevertheless seldom 
straggle at the bottom. The shrub- 
beries of laurels and _ rhododen- 
drons might serve for pheasant 
covers, save that their height would 
be apt to spoil the shooting at 
“ hot corners ” ; and we need hardly 
say that these Edens of wood and 
water swarm with each species of 
tuneful songsters. But the whole 
of the country is a garden, more 
or less. Fruit-trees shake their 
blossoms or their fruits in showers 
upon the grass in odd nooks and 
corners of the straggling villages; 
each farmhouse, as many a labour- 
er’s cottage, stands in its orchard, 
brilliant with the sprays of pink and 
white or with balls of russet and 
gold, according to the season ; and 
the moss that grows thickly on the 
gnarled trunks furnishes cover and 
material for the nests of the chaf- 
finches. Nowhere else in England 
can there be such a paradise for 
bird-nesting. | Chaffinches and 
robins among the mosses in the 
orchards; blackbirds and thrushes 
everywhere—in the thick shrub- 
beries of the gardens, in the tangled 
hedgerows and coppices; wrens, 
heded warblers, me other tiny 
birds that love retirement, in the 
“matted grasses, by the hedgerows, 
and by the hidden runnels in the 
ditches. For the farming, like 
the gardening, is somewhat old- 
fashioned. We do not say that 
the farmers are not intelligent and 
enterprising, but they go,in rather 
for hops and pasturage than for 
wheat crops; and indeed the ara- 
ble land is steadily though slowly 
. diminishing. Here you have a 
hop-garden on the gentle rise of 
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some swell, where the soil is dee 
and the aspect genial—for the hop 
in Hereford seems to be less capri- 
cious than in Kent, and seldom 
flourishes in land that apparenly 
should be a gravel-pit or a stone- 
Sere. There, round the wheat- 

eld on the other side of the 
hedge, are broad margins of 
rough, self-sown grass, where 
the plough may be turned with 
the utmost ease; nor, judging by 
the broad shadows cast from the 
trees in the hedgerows, does the 
farmer object to the fowls of the 
air who fatten themselves on his 
wire- worms if they take toll of 
his grain. And everywhere aro 
the irregularly sha meadows, 
with their fantastic nooks and cor- 
ners, and their sweet lush her- 
bage, where dairy cows and the 
cattle feeding up for the butcher 
pass their tranquil lives literally 
in clover. There is pretty sure to 
be a pool under the clump at one 
corner, or a shallow stream rippling 
gently along one side. And it is 
a pleasing picture, in the ye of a 
breezeless noon to see the sleek 
self-satisfied animals standing hoof- 
deep or knee-deep in the water 
which reflects their “ points” and 
their portly outlines, lazily switch- 
ing their tails round their flanks, 
where those troublesome flies will 
settle 

Everywhere the breeder sticks 
to his Herefords, speckled. and 
ring-streaked like the cattle Jacob 
picked out of Laban’s herds, and 
with great “blazes” of white on 
their honest faces, giving them a, 
look of stupid respectability. There 
is hardly a shorthorn to be seen 
between "the Wye and the Severn, 
The local race has much to recom- 
mend it; and it has been so 
steadil improved of late years by 
scientific breeding and feeding, that 
choice animals awe fetched fancy 
prices for export to the United 
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States, Canada, and Australia. 
And the farmers begin to realise 
that they must waken up and 
organise if they are to stem the 
rush of foreign competition. For 
example, the adjacent county of 
Gloucester used to be celebrated 
for its cheeses, the prices of 
which have been falling in the 
market before the cheaper pro- 
duce of American cheese-factories. 
But with butter as with cheese, it 
is not so much a question of cost 
as.of quality. The cheeses con- 
signed from beyond the Atlantic, 
like the butter-firkins that are sent 
from across the Channel, may be 
relied upon as being up to a cer- 
tain average. French Putter, be- 
fore being put on board the steam- 
ers, has passed a regular exam- 
ination and received the cachet 
of a testing-house. Now the 
West of England butter may 
be either good or bad, as that 


depends on the skill or the hon- 
esty of each particular dairy. It 
is a case of caveat emptor with 
the buyer, so that London houses 


hesitate to deal. _The obvious rem- 
edy is to have testing éstablish- 
ments here, to which the dairy 
farmers should voluntarily submit 
their produce before passing it on 
to the London dealers. But al- 
ready, not only butter, but milk, is 
sent directly from Gloucester to 
Hereford to the London dairies ; 
and a flourishing cheese-factory 
has been started in the Vale of 
Berkeley, which, we believe, more 
than holds its own with its Amer- 
ican rivals. As for hops, specula- 
tive crop as they are, and in spite 
of competition with America and 
Germany, they seem to have an 
irresistible attraction for the far- 
mer, where the soil is in any way 
suitable. With the fluctuations, 
depending on the caprices of the 
weather and the chances of a glut 
or a scarcity in the borough ware- 
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houses, they lend a certain element 
of romance to the routine of a 
prosaic existence. When you have 
—— a magnificent crop in the 
nest condition, it by no means 
follows that you will make much 
money by it. Prime hops may be 
a drug that year, for all your 
neighbours may be as well off as 
ourself. While, on the other 
and, should prices rule high in 
the autumn, it becomes a question 
whether to sell or hold on. You 
may sell at a handsome figure and 
bitterly regret it, when the demand 
has doubled in the early spring. 
Consequently, the game has the 
yearly excitement of gambling, 
which is doubly exciting when 
times are hard. And consequently, 
rhaps, these Worcestershire and 
erefordshire men have been con- 
siderably extending their hop-gar- 
dens, since, notwithstanding the 
high prices of beef and mutton, the 
raziers have of late years been 
ackward with their rents. The 
result of which is, that more than 
one landlord, reputed to be rich, 
after unsuccessfully trying a re- 
duction of his establishment, has 
been bringing properties long in 
the family under the hammer. 
‘We pity the man who must go 
in such circumstances; who must 
leave a land flowing with milk and 
honey—or at all events with milk 
and cider. Even the passing pe- 
destrian, who wanders through 
these Herefordshire lanes, who 
scales the heights and glances 
round upon these Goshens, takes 
a strange fancy to their natural 
beauties, and, in fact, is apt to fall 
in love with them at first sight. 
Perhaps the pleasantest of the 
excursions from Malvern, though 
that is saying a great deal, is the 
one to the city of Hereford, and 
thence down the Wye. In justice, 
a week might well be devoted to 
it; but being -possible of accom- 
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plishment in a single day, it is an 
excellent sample of the rest. The 
train to Hereford first skirts 
the eastern base of the Malverns, 
and then, turning sharply through 
a tunnel to the left, gives a survey 
of the western side of the hills as 
you leave them behind. We need 
not say much of the country as 
we see it from the carriage-win- 
dows, more especially as we pro- 

to cross it on foot on the way 
i. Beyond the universal as- 
pect of luxuriance, there is nothing 
very remarkable, except the un- 
usual profusion of small stations, 
showing that it is both thriving 
and thickly populated. At Her- 
eford, where we leave the Great 
Western train for that descending 
the valley of the Wye to Mon- 
mouth, we shall certainly have 
some time to wait, but need have 
no reason to regret it. Hereford 
is a singularly taking town, and 


seems in every way suited to be 
the capital of the county of orch- 


ards par excellence. There is elbow- 
room, and yet little sense of stag- 
nation. Doubtless it is at its 
briskest and at its best upon mar- 
ket-days, but at all times it keeps 
moving towards the van of pro- 
gress.. The seed-shops are perha 
the most imposing of its establish- 
ments; but it has its advertisin 
tailors with elaborately ummed 
dummies in their windows, and it 
deals freely in sewing-machines 
and in improved bicycles. Unlike 
Worcester, it does not pride itself 
upon manufactures, and its atmo- 
sphere and its river are perhaps 

| the purer. The wholesale in- 
dustries, such as they are, are 
tanneries and encaustic-tile works. 
The tile-work _ sy ape many 
ears ago, though not for any par- 
A yt but it can boast, of 
having recently floored a Christian 
chureh, as well as a Moslem shrine, 
at Constantinople. 
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Talking of churches, one which 
is apparently about the oldest in 
Hereford has been horribly tray- 
estied by ruthless “ restoration,” 
Disfigured as it is, and inspite of 
ghastly contrasts of ancient grace 
with modern vulgarity, it remains 
nevertheless a striking object; and 
there is ample room to study it, 
as it looks across the breadth of 
the High Street. Then, like Wor- 
cester, Hereford has its cathedral; 
and that, too, is a noble relic of 
entigpite. though there also the 
restorer has made wild work. With- 
out opening the vexed questions 
of art criticism, we may remark 
that the ceiling would do credit 
to any music-hall, and might 
have reflected infinite honour on 
the architect had he designed it 
for the Alhambra in Leicester 
Square, or the Eden behind the 
Grand Opera of Paris. It is con- 
ceivable that such a fantasy in 
colours might have occurred in 
the way of nightmare to an 
person; the mystery is, how it 
could have been tolerated by any 
committee of taste, including prob- 
ably the ecclesiastical lights of the 
cathedral close. 

The cathedral is nevertheless a 
noble building. “We are rich in 
Norman pillars,” remarked a beadle 
or sacristan, who sat spider-like 
behind a table with photographs 
within the chief entrance, ready to 
spin his web round the modest 
visitor. Not being shy. and de- 
testing cicerones as we have said, 
we rather unceremoniously shook 
the official off; but we are bound 
to admit that he was quite right. 
The cathedral is rich in Norman 
columns—and in recumbent effigies 
as well, of eminent men, in excel- 
lent workmanship; but are not 
all these things written in the 
guide-books? Greatly preferring 
exteriors to interiors, what we en- 
joyed more was the calm beauty 
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of the secluded cathedral close, 
with the cloisters we may admire 
through a pedlocked grating, and 
the rooks that are free to every- 
body cawing in the elm-trees over- 
head! On the score of seclusion, 
the stranger has no cause to com- 
plain of the chapter, though pos- 
sibly the citizens of Hereford may 
think they carry their fancy for 
it too far. For on the tempting 
turf under the cloisters in the 
close they have not provided a 
solitary seat; and you must in- 
dulge your day-dreams, or your 
admiration of flying buttresses 
and finials, standing or walking 
erect in the native dignity of man. 

Under which circumstances, we 
are inclined to cut short our con- 
templations and continue our 
stroll. And turn which way we 
will, there is something pictur- 
esque or pleasing—ancient houses 


with projecting upper storys, and 


whitewashed fronts interlaced 
with blackened beams of oak; 
quaint corners, where rumbling 
walls are overshadowed by vener- 
able apple-trees ; bits of the city 
walls; lanes dipping between 
es dust-heaps into hol. 
ows ; sleeping stretches of shaded 
water, where the swans and ducks 
take life very leisurely. Then at 
the corners of the streets we read 
the old Saxon names, raising his- 
toric memories, and suggestive of 
local archeological associations. 
Offa Street, for instance, which 
reminds us of the neighbouring 
“ Offa’s Dyke,” of which the re- 
mains are still to be traced, and 
which was thrown up in the reign 
of that kinglet of the Saxons, as a 
standing barrier against the incur- 
sions of the Britons. 

We might easily kill a day or 
two in Hereford, and there are 
comfortable hostelries, if not actual 
“hotels.” But we are sup to 
be awaiting the start ot the Wye 
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Valley train, and we hasten back 
to the station. We are hurried 
only too quickly past the charming 
scenery. Yet, on the whole, the 
transit by train gives a fair idea of 
it. The railway crosses and re- 
crosses the river, cutting the loops 
and the crooks of the sinuous 
windings among the meadows. By 
far the most beautiful place we 
ass is Holm Lacy, seat of the 
udamores, a hard-fighting old 
vavalier family, and now in the 
ion of their descendant, the 
present Earl of Chesterfield. There 
are many good pictures within, 
with a wealth of wood-carving by 
Grinling Gibbons; but the charm 
of Holm Lacy is in the park and 
the gardens, which strike us as the 
most enchanting concentration of 
typical Herefordshire scenery. 

e must confess, on the con- 
trary, to having been somewhat 
disappointed with the far-famed 
view from the Terrace at Ross. 
The view is fine, no doubt, but 
having heard so much of it, it im- 
presses us at first sight as being 
somewhat tame. We look down 
upon the Wye winding through 
the fertile fields, in a landscape of 
waving enlivened by common- 

lace plantations; and the eye is 
inclined to rest on the figure in the 
foreground beneath our feet,remind- 
ing us of a well-known study by 
Turner—a figure punting a flat- 
bottomed boat that floats down 
the rippling shallows, between 
slopes of turf and low banks of 
shingle. We are beset, by the 
way, in the steep streets of the 
little town by boatmen pressing 
us to embark with them for Che 
stow or Monmouth; but as the 
first essential for a cruise of the 
kind would be laying in an inex- 
haustible stock of patience, we 
very promptly decline. 
fact is, that at Ross, as it 
appears to us, the beauty and the 
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interest are immediately about you, 
or in recollections of the “Man” 
of philanthropic memories, rather 
than in the distant views. Noth- 
ing can be more picturesque than 
the situation of the church and 
the hotel, standing side by side, 
with the “ God’s acre” at the back 
of both, on the bold heights of that 
commanding terrace. The town 
itself is perched on a little plateau, 
and along the steep streets that 
climb the hill from the railway 
station in the valley below. And 
here is one of those delighted old 
Herefordshire market-houses, with 
low flat roof, and short, squat, 
time-worn columns, such as we 
shall come upon at Ledbury and 
sundry others of the superannuated 
boroughs. 

As for Kerne Bridge, the next 
station on the railway towards the 
south, the scenery there is more 
romantic than at Ross. Beneath 
the wooded banks a bridge—where, 
by the way, a toll of a penny is 
exacted, giving free passage for the 


day, on the presumption of the’ 


bridge-ward recognizing you again 
—spans the Wye, and ‘leads prom 
to the village on the slope of the 
heights, where the ivy-covered 
ruins of Goodrich Castle look down 
on the modern mansion of Good- 
rich Court, associated with the 
Meyrick collection of armour. 
Should any one care to become a 
proprietor in these , “the 
Court” is in the market at the 
present moment. 

Returning to Malvern, we re- 
commend any stout walker to 
leave the train at Ledbury and do 
the remainder of his expedition on 
foot. Ledbury, which seems some- 
thing between a small market town 
and a great straggling village, is 
charmingly situated, and still shows 
far signs of prosperity, though 
fallen from its former high estate. 
In the time of the Tudors it had 


its manufactures of silks and broad- 
cloths ; and it still boasts the 

session of a charter by Queen 
Elizabeth, under which its fairs 
and markets are held. There was 
much fighting here in the wars of 
the Parliament, but the place does 
not appear to have suffered. Seat- 
tered about among its fruit-trees are 
many quaint old buildings—froma 
mansion built of timber belonging 
to the Biddulphs, in which Prince 
Rupert established his quarters, 
down to cottages in the streets 
and the back lanes, which, if hum- 
bler, are hardly less picturesque. 
Perhaps the most characteristic 
of all in the market-house in the 
High Street, with its oaken pillars, 
and its blackened rafters, and’ its 
walls of oaken beams supporting 
the lath-and-plaster. The church 
of St. Michael is remarkable for the 
purity of architecture in which 
several periods have got mixed, as 
well as for sundry monuments by 
such sculptors as Flaxman, West- 
macott, and Thorneycroft. A little 
tanning is done in a quiet way on 
the banks of the Ledden; bnt 
though the- place lives now by its 
markets and by agricultural pro- 
duce, we may mention, to show 
that enterprise’ is not extinct, that 


a four-horse coach runs daily from - 


the inn of the “Feathers” to 
Gloucester. 

There are few prettier or pleas- 
anter walks in Hereford than that 
from Ledbury to Malvern by way 
of Eastnor Castle, skirting the 
walls of Eastnor Park under cano- 
pies of magnificent foliage. The last 
time we walked it was in a heavy 
thunder-plump, when scarcely a 
drop came through those umbrellas 
of nature’s providing. Eastnor, 
the seat of the late Karl Somers, 
contains a good collection of Ital- 
ian paintings, tapestries, and other 
objects of art; and the castle, 


built after designs by Smirke, is 
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no bad imitation of the feudal for- 
tress of the middle ages. Buta 
more interesting sight for the ped- 
estrian is the famous yen avenue, 
which runs for several miles along 
the Roman Ridgeway, believed to 
have been originally a British road. 
In fact, the yew seems to flourish 
at Eastnor as it flourishes no- 
where else—Norbury in Surrey, 
with its famous Druids’ Grove, 
not excepted. 

So much for an excursion from 
Malvern in fine weather; but, as 
we said, even in rainy days there 
need be no lack of occupation. 
We have glanced, in passing, at 
the city of Hereford, which well 
deserves more leisurely inspection ; 
but Worcester is even nearer than 
Hereford, and has still greater 
variety of interest. Delightfully 
situated on the Severn, thanks to 
its glass, its pottery ware, and its 
river-trade, it grows bigger and 
bigger each succeeding year, and 
numbers already over 40,000 in- 
vhabitants, Cheery villas and tempt- 
ing little onary seats have been 
springing up along the wooded 
item to the northward. The 
town is peaceful enough now, 
though bright and busy, but it 
has gone through a deal of trouble 
in its time, and indeed the Worces- 
ter folk seem to have been fond of 

lunging themselves in hot water. 

hen they could no longer indulge 
themselves in the excitement of 
war, they made up for it as they 
best could by contested elections. 
As for the wars, to go no further 
back than the strifes of the Com- 
monwealth, Worcester earned its 
proud title of “the faithful city” by 
standing a couple of sieges for the 
king, to be followed by a third and 
still more memorable one. When 
Cromwell cast up his trenches 
against it before ‘“ Worcester 
fight,” it sounds odd that his 
army of 30,000 men should be said 
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to have been com almost en- 
tirely of cavalry. When he de- 
livered the assault with his dis- 
mounted troopers, the defence was 
as desperate as the attack was de- 
termined. Though the ammuni- 
tion of the beleaguered army had 
given out, they. beat back the 
stormers with the butts of their 
muskets. When the trenches were 
carried, and the Ironsides had made 
their entry into the place, the 
avaliers, backed by the citizens, 
disputed the High Street foot by 
foot. Defeat and slaughter were 
forgone conclusions, but at least 
the defence gave the young king 
time to escape. Cromwell, whose 
policy was to be severe where des- 
perate resistance was offered, nat- 
urally specially resented his rough 
reception; and if there was no 
such slaughter as at the siege of 
Drogheda, the town, neverthe- 
less, suffered severely. It is cer- 
tain that the cathedral, for years 
afterwards, stood roofless and 
windowless, though happily it 
was spared the calamity of fire, 
since there are still screens and 
choir-stalls to be seen of the 
time of Charles. The tower from 
which the young king looked 
down on the beginning of the 
battle that made him a fugitive, 
is a noble object from the Mal- 
vern Hills and hotel windows. 
And in the cathedral interior, 
among much that is characteristic 
or beautiful, are two of the most 
noteworthy monuments in Eng- 
land, though noteworthy in very 
different ways. One is that of 
King John, immediately before the 
altar—the earliest royal effigy in 
any of the English churches. The 
other, by Roubilliac, is that of 
Bishop. Hough, of Magdalen Col- 
lege celebrity, of whom James LI. 
did his best, and not altogether 
unsuccessfully, to make a martyr. 
In Worcester, the old and the 
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new order of things touch every- 
where, if they do not actually meet 
and mingle. There are spacious 
suburbs, ever extending them- 
selves; there are bustling streets 
with broad pavements and bus 

river-wharves; there are hand- 
some bridges, and big warehouses, 
and bigger manufactories with tall 
chimneys; and long rows of brick 
cottages for workmen, which may 
be comfortable, but assuredly are 
not ornamental; and there are 
boats and low black lighters plying 
on the river. But, on the other 
hand, we have graceful spires of 
old churches, ringing in the lofty 
cathedral roofs. ‘The broad streets 
narrow suddenly, making sharp 
turns round odd corners, losing 
themselves among lanes running 
up and down hill. There are 
weather-stained buildings, sacred 
or municipal, preserved or restored, 
or partially rebuilt; there is one 
venerable fortified gateway, and 
another airy medieval arch; and 
in streets with antiquated names 
like Foregate and the Fryars, are 
timbered , dic with such open 
galleries as used to look down on 
the courtyards of our inns and 
hostelries, when the owners of 
waggons liked to keep an eye, on 
their goods, and when guests had 
to shout for the waiters in place 
of ringing for them. 

Worcester, like Ledbury and 
some other of the small boroughs 
in the neighborhood, once did a 

at manufacturing business in 
cloths and woollens. The clothiers 
can produce their charters from 
Elizabeth, securing their ancient 
company in certain privileges. 
But the woollen manufacturers 
have long since migrated to the 
north, and now Worcester must 
make its money 4 gloves and pot- 
tery. The celebrated porcelain 
manufactory was established no 
less than a hundred and thirty 
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years ago; and, oddly enough, it 
owed its origin not to any local 
advantages in the way of cla 

but to the ardour of fierce politi- 
cal factions. The wire pullers and 
candidates of the time did not 
stand much upon purity, and in- 
deed at every election the most 
barefaced corruption had been ram- 
pant. Still they were bound to 
pay some small regard to appear- 
ances, and the deepest purses had 
a bottom. So when the beaten 


party after a lost battle resolved 


that a fresh infusion of blood in 
the electorate was indispensable, 
it became a question of starting a 
new industry, in order that the 
party might pay its way. As it 
chanced, a certain Dr Wall, a 
keen local politician, was also a 
very clever chemist. He had 
worked out the ingredients of a 
compound for making porcelain 


which would be equal or preferable . 


to the best natural clays. It is 
curious that, sd far as it has been 
‘possible to analyse it, there ap- 
pears to have been only 10 per 
cent of pipeclay in it; but, as we 
are tol by Mr. Binns, the in- 
genious manager of the works, 


“no other artificial porcelain of - 


the period ‘can be compared to 
it, either for closeness of texture, 
translucency of paste, or perfect 
homogeneous union with the glaze. 
The latter is a distinguishing féat- 
ure of Worcester porcelain.” It is 
not our purpose to write a history 
of the works, which at best would 
be but dry reading. We may mere- 
ly mention that they were carried 
on by the heirs. and representa- 
tives of their originators till 1783, 
when they were bought by Mr. 
Flight, a London merchant, for 
the trifling sum of £3000. Under 
the supervision of the new pro- 
prietor they made a fresh start. 
A few years afterwards he pre- 
vailed upon his Majesty George 
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III. to honour him with a visit, 
and, on the king’s advice, he 
opened a shop in ndon, which 
was thereafter patronized by the 
Royal family and the aristocracy. 
The factory has always been re- 
nowned for the purity and trans- 

ncy of its colours, which form 
the groundwork of its most suc- 
cessful specialty —the brilliant 
Worcester enamels. And when 
the Japanese sha and © tints 
first came into fashion, no estab- 
lishment was more happy than 
that of Worcester in its imitations 
of the forms, where the beautiful 
was so artistically blended with the 

ue. 

Oo tise ttery is the fancy or 
luxury of the rich, but gloves are 
an article of necessity with all the 
well-to-do. So that Messrs. Dent, 
Alleroft, & Co. employ pg 
out of all proportion in number 


to those engaged in the busy 
ateliers of the Porcelain Company. 
Being a light occupation, demand- 
ing delicate manipulation, not un- 
naturally almost all the glove- 


makers are women. That single 
firm are said to have from 12,000 
to 15,000 females in their service. 
But probably not so many as 400 
are employed in the Worcester 
factory, which is the headquarters 
of their business. Most part of 
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the gloves are made at home, in 
the towns and vill and _scat- 
tered cottages of Worcestershire 
and the neighbouring counties. 
The firm of Dent & Co. are said 
to use up the skins of no less than 
five million lambs and kids in the 
course of each year; and we may 
mention that we are indebted for 
these figures to a recent article in 
the “Pall Mall Gazette,’ written 
apropos to women’s industries and 

e Health Exhibition. The fact 
of that light and comparatively 
lucrative female employment being 
so generally practised, goes far to 
account for the cheerful and thriv- 
ing appearance of the peasantry 
in those very picturesque counties. 
The wives and daughters of the Ja- 
bourers need not turn out to drud, 
in the fields; and they not only 
contribute to keep the pot on the 
boil, but they save their figures 
and complexions, and can dress 
themselves decently to boot. So 
that if we take it all in all, there 
is no pleasanter district for a tour ; 
there are few signs of poverty or 
hardship to jar upon sensitive 
strings; and even should the 
weather chance not to be “con- 
formable.” we may tolerate the wet 
for the brightness of the verdure, 
and the luxuriant beauties of which 
nature is so lavish. 
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CHAPTER XLI.—‘“ WORDS DON’T COME WHEN THEY ARE WANTED,” 


“For words are weak, and ill to seek, 
When wanted fifty-fold.” 


“ CHALLONER loves you, and 
Challoner is going to the devil!” 

The speaker was Lord Overton, 
the listener*was Matilda, and it 
was the first time that Challoner’s 
name had been mentioned between 
them since the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day on which it had seemed to 
both that they had seen the last 
of him for ever. 

For weal or for woe, never more 
would Jem Challoner voluntarily 
cross their path: they had done 
with him, he had done with them, 
—and with the bitterness of such 
a conviction, with all its accom- 
paniments, had grown up a blank 
silence between the two, which 
had, never until now been broken. 

Challoner had been ignored— 
they would have said forgotten. 
They would have told you it was 
their brother for whom that void 
was kept; that their lost boy 
in his feebleness, his helplessness, 
his wilfulness and waywardness, 
had made for himself a place in 
their hearts which could never be 
filled by another,—but in truth it 
could have been filled, more than 
filled, by one who had once seemed 
only too able and only too ready to 
take it. 

Overton had liked Challoner, 
Matilda had loved him: in him 
could have been a new bond of 
union, deeper and tenderer even 
than that which had drawn them 
together in poor foolish Teddy,— 
and that link also was broken and 


gaping. 
Now the two lived on and on— 
side by side, and yet asunder; 
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there was no riding, no skating, no 
singing, no cheery notes floating 
through the dim old gelleeeey 
but only a black-robed figure glid- 
ing alone and slowly tous the 
long vistas of the park, or stand- 
ing motionless and mute, watching 
from windows when there was 
nothing to watch for—and once it 
was the piece of ancient Moorish 
tapestry which drew that fixed 
and melaneholy gaze upon itself; 
and it came into the mind of the 
elder brother ever and anon, as the 
months passed and no change was 
seen, that there was only one thing 
and only one person wb had the 
power, and who might have yet 
the chance, of waking his sister 
from her mournful reveries. 

He knew all about Challoner. 
He knew far more than Matilda did. 

When on that night on which 
their house had been left desolate, 
she had thrown herself into his 
arms with, “Overton, dear Over- 
ton, I have no one but you now, 
and you have only me. Love me 
more than ever you did before, 
Overton ; I need it so much more 
now: I have no one but you,— 
no one, no one but you!” he un- 
derstood it all. Teddy had revealed 
his mission,—Matilda’s sobs con- 
firmed it. 

Neither of them thought of Ma- 
tilda’s child, that self-satisfied, self- 


absorbed Lotta, who could never 
be anything to her mother; and — 


in pressing his wretched sister 
to his heart, and inwardly vow- 
ing to make up to her for all 
she had lost, so far as in him lay, 
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the kind Overton felt in solemn 
truth that he alone was left, and 
that, try as he might, he was in- 
adequate to the post thus forced 
upon him. “What will she ever 
do with only me?” pondered he 
sorrowfully. ‘“ How shall I ever 
satisfy a woman like Matilda? I 
never was clever—now I am dull. 
I have seen nothing of the world. 
I have not poor Teddy’s spirits. I 
have none of his pleasantness, his 
aptitude ‘for making the most of 
trifles, of finding amusement in 
everything or anything. Matilda 
is unhappy now; too er to 
care ; but by-and-by she will begin 
to pine. And then, must Lotta 
after all be the Countess of Over- 
ton? Must Robert Hanwell reign 
here when I am gone?” 

Now if there was one person on 
earth for whom the good earl en- 
tertained real contempt, contempt 
active and positive, it was his niece’s 
husband. “What business,” he 
muttered to himself—*“ what busi- 
ness had Robert to put that amount 
of crape upon his hat? What con- 
cern was it of his whether the 
stone on poor Teddy’s grave was 
to be broad or high? Teddy gone, 
and Lotta, Matilda’s only child, it 
could not be a source of lasting 
grief to Lotta’s husband that 
Matilda was Overton’s heir.” 

But Overton himself groaned in 
spirit. 

What a different picture fancy 
had drawn of this sweet summer 
time only eighteen months ago, 
when Jem Challoner was comin 
and going at the Hall! Then he 

seen as in a vision Matilda 
again a wife, again a mother— 
and the thoughts of a little Jem 
toddling about the terrace, and 
of the long faces of the Hanwells, 
and of Lotta’sjealousy and Teddy’s 
pride, and of Challoner to walk 
with and to shoot with, and of the 
cheerful dinner-table, and every- 
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body pleased, and Robert discom- 
fited—all had combined to make 
up a delicious medley, a pros 
after his own heart. Alas w 
it had melted away as fairy cob- 
webs beneath the morning sun! 

No Challoner, no Teddy any 
more, and he fancied a settled 
exultation in Mr. Hanwell’s de- 
meanour, and an increased import- 
ance in his step from the date of 

is aversion in- 
roportion, he grew 
almost to hate tert and thought 
of the guilty Challoner with a 
tenderness of which he ought to 
have been ashamed. 

No doubt Challoner had behaved 
badly, no doubt dishonourably, 
treacherously, but——. And'then 
he heard that Challoner was bereft 
of his bride, straitened in his means, 
and at variance with his family. 
His soul yearned over him. It 
was when the last piece of news 
came through Robert Hanwell, 
and came direct from headquarters, 
stamped with Whewell’s authority, 
and professing to be Whewell’s 
experience, that Overton felt the 
time to speak had come. 

It was an August evening, and 
beneath the summer sun field after 
field of long-eared wheat whistled 
softly from very weight of fulness, 
and the poppies flared by the 
wayside, and the landrail’s note 
sounded up and down over all the 
land. 

Matilda, weary and languid as 
she often was now, had retired to 
the cool shades of the great back 
drawing-room, a room little sat in 
at any time, and which had never 
once been used since Teddy’s death, 
—and there she stood looking ab- 
sently from the window as was 
her wont, when the door opened, 
and to her surprise it was her 
brother who had followed her. 

Now what did this portend! 
She had left the good man to 


the collapse. 
creased in due 
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all appearance nodding in his easy- 
chair after dinner—what ailed him 
that he could not stay there? He 
thought she was lonely, she sup- 


“No, my dear Overton,” quoth 
the lady to herself, “ no, } am 
not lonely, not in the way you 
imagine. I—to confess the truth 
—I thought I did very well with- 
, out company ‘for the present; 
my own company is quite enough 
for me, almost“too much for me 
on these days. I am _ best left 
to it; I am indeed. However, 
not to be ungracious a 

“ Well, sir,” addressing the in- 
truder with a spark of her old 
layfulness; “well? What has 
focagiht you here? Tired of your- 
self? Or bitten by the midges? 
Or what? Wasps?” 

“I came to find you,” replied 
he; and as he spoke, he walked 


up from behind quite close to 
she stood, and put his two 
hands on her shoulders. 

“To find me!” cried Matilda, 
surprised both at the tone and 


action. “ Had you any particular 
reason for wishing to find me? I 
have been with you all day——” 

“ And I have tried to s to 

ou all day. But,” said Overton, 

aking straight out over her 
shoulders,—* but words don’t come 
when they are wanted.” 

“T hope it is nothing di 
able?” said Matilda, lightly. 

“T hope you will not think it 


“ Robert ?” 

“No.” 

“ Lotta?” 

“No. It is about one who was 
once — friend and mine,” con- 
tinued Lord Overton, after a very 
long silence, during which Ma- 
tilda’s heart had suddenly 

to beat against her side, and her 
breath to come quick and short. 
“Dear Matilda, I have some- 


so 
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thing to say, and I have also 
something to ask. You know 
that I have never adverted to 
Challoner, never mentioned his 
name since he left us; I have 
never inquired what passed be 
tween him and you on that dread- 
ful day. I knew that poor Teddy 
had told you what he told me; 
and I knew—for I was at pai 

to find out—that he had spoken 
the truth. It was very ;” he 
aused. 

“Well?” said Matilda, in a hard 
dry tone. 

“ But——” he stopped again. 

“IT don’t know why we need 
enter upon it, brother. Mr. Chal- 
loner will not trouble either of 
us any more.” 

“ T know he. was to blame,” be- 
gan Overton, heavily. “I am not 
exonerating him x 

“Good heavens! I should hope 
not.” 

“ But consider Matilda, do 
you know the circumstances in 
which he was placed ?” 

“Oh, I know them; I know 
them, of course. They were not 
particularly creditable——” 

“ But are you sure that you do 
know Pm 

« Pshaw! I know this. I know 
that while he had asked another 
woman to be his wife—that while 
he had plighted his troth to her, 
and held hers, he dared to ask for 
my love—mine. Ah! youexclaim. 

ou did not suppose he had 
gone so far as that, did you? No, 
and no more he had—happily no 
more he had—until after, just after 
I had learned the miserable truth. 
Think what it would have been if 
he had tried me sooner. I loved 
him—you know I loved him ; and 
had he asked me——” and she hid 
her face in her hands. 

“ My poor girl !” 

“He was out of himself, don’t 
you see?” said Matilda, presently. 
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“He was aroused out of his cau- 
tion by fears that he had killed 
me, and he spoke out what he had 
never dared, had never dared to 
say before.” 

“And you told him then that 
ou knew?” 

She bent her head. 

“ And you parted—how did you 
part?” 

“You may tell yourself that,” 
said she, with a curve of her 
proud lip. 

“ Did it ever occur to you,” said 
Overton, after a time, “to suppose 
that even a man who behaves 
ill—— ?” 

——* Behaves ill! Dear Over- 
ton, do not drive me frantic with 
your calmness and moderation. 
Behaves ill! And he was false, 
cruel, treacherous——” 

—*I don’t believe he was one 
of ’em,” said Lord Overton, bluntly. 

It was the last thing he should 
have said. It pricked the bursting 
heart to the quick, and the torrent 
that now poured forth seemed as 
though it could never cease, never 
be quenched. 

“ And now is my turn,” said he 
at last. “Now, my poor little 
sister, you have had your say, 
listen to me. Challoner was sorely 
tempted. He was let in for a 
marriage in haste, which he re- 
pented of at leisure, and I presume 
he always hoped it would come to 
an end of itself——” 

——“ You have no right to say 
that.” ) 

“I have, for it is the truth. 
Do you imagine I would put forth 
such a statement without good 
foundation for it? Now listen. 
He was thus engaged, and thus 
repenting, when he fell in with 
you. He loved you——” 

“Loved me with what sort of 
love?” 

“Loved you against his -will, 
against his Siveds and against his 
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conscience. I believe in such 
love,’ said Lord Overton, simply. 

“ Believe in it?” gasped she. 

“ Believe in it as a reality, as 
a real and actual thing; as a 
power which might—— See, Ma- 
tilda, try to follow me. Matilda, 
Challoner is nét a very young 
man to be caught by a pre 
face; and, as I understand, it 
was not a pretty face that did so 
catch him. Probably he wished 
to have a home of his own, and 
this young lady who—who was 
well endowed, and who was looked 
out for him,—my dear, I know that 
it was so——” 

——“ I don’t see that it matters.” 

“Tt does matter, in a way. It 
was not a case of caprice, or fickle- 
ness, on Challoner’s : she 
never had his heart, I am fully 
convinced ; and then he came here, 
and saw his mistake. I may be 
wrong in this, but my belief is that 
he never fully understood what he 
had done until——” he paused 

“Well?” 

“ Until he knew you.” 

“ He ought never to have known 
me. He ought never to have got 
to know me. He ought to have 

ne away——” 

“And did he not try to go 
away?” 

“ Never—after the first.” 

“He was caught, then,” said 
Overton, with a grim smile. “ Yes 
—you, Matilda, you caught him. 
Stop—I don’t say intentionally ; 
for we can all remember ”—still 
smiling—“ how badly, how abomin- 
ably you treated him on that first 
evening they dined here, Whewell 
and he,—but I think you contrived 
to do away with that ill impression 
tolerably soon afterwards, did you 
not?” 

“ Not until he——” 

“Not until he led the way? 
Perhaps. And perhaps the ill 
impression never existed; for I 
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fancied, although I never said so, 
that the mischief had begun before 
any of the rest of you, before even 
Challoner himself, suspected it.” 


“Suppose it had—suppose it » 


had,” tapping the floor with her 
foot, “there was time enough. I 
had given him no’thought then, at 
any rate.” 

“True. And no doubt he 
should not have given a second 
thought to you. I wonder,” said 
Lord Overton, musing—“ I wonder 
if he could have helped it.” 

“ Overton !” 

* Well!” 

“ Of course he could have helped 

Would you have behaved 
so ? ” 

“T have never been tried.” 

“Would any man of honour?” 

* Oh, lots.” 

“TI do not say they would have 
come back the second time, Matil- 


da, as Challoner did,” pursued the 
speaker, “nor do I say that he did 
not very weakly and——” 
— “ And wickedly o 
“And wickedly perhaps, give 


way to his feelings; but I do sa 
that the feeling itself which he en- 
tertained for you was true, pure, 
and genuine—also, that it was very 
strong, and overmastered him. 
Any one could see that.” 

“Well, well,” rejoined Matilda, 
impatiently ; “let it be so. What 
is it to either of us now? The 
thing is past and done——” 

“ But now he is free.” 

“Free? Well, free; what does 
that signify to us, either?” 

“T want you to forgive him, 
dear.” 

“ That I shall never do.” 

Then there was a long pause, 
and Overton was the first to break 
it. 

“ He is very miserable,” he said. 

No reply. 

“T am afraid, from what I hear, 
he is—worse.” 
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“And yet I am to forgive 
wo $* 

“And yet you are to forgive 
and to save him.” J pr 

“That is nonsense, Overton, if 
you mean—TI know the sort of 
thing you mean. Oh, I'll forgive 
him—forgive him, if you like—but 
let it end there. People can’t have 
everything. Mr. Challoner bad 
his choice once, and he threw 
away the substance for the shadow, 
like the dog in the fable.” 

“ Matilda, Matilda, how hard 
you are! You were not so hard 
once. You were all tenderness 
and pity for that poor boy who is 
gone. How ou bore with him, 
leaded for him, excused him! 

ou Would never see his vices 

“ Don’t call them that.” 

“T must call them what they 
were,” he said, sternly. “ You, 
who stand out for truth, can’t give 
the same thing different names for 
different people. Poor Teddy was 
not altogether responsible, it is 
true; but he had sense enough to 
be bad, and bad he would have 
been— and was—but for you. 
You reclaimed him. You made 
an entire change in him. I may 
say I hope, by God’s merey, you 
saved him. Will you never 
what you can do with—another?” 

“ How can I?” 

But he thought his words had 
told. 

“There is but one way, indeed,” 
he said, softly. “ Forget the past, 
believe in the future; take him as 
he is, with all his faults, with all 
his sins,—take him, and bid him sin 
no more. Matilda, I feel a solemn 
certainty that he would obey you. 
I have a faith in Challoner that 
refuses to be shaken. Stay,” ar- 
resting her as she would have 
spoken; “stay—I know what you 
say; but J say it might, it could, it 
ought to be done. You are the 
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person who must do it,—you alone 
ean rescue Challoner from the 
course on which I fear he has 
entered. He is not naturally de- 
praved; he has no bias towards 
evil. Far from it, all his desires 
and inclinations are on the side of 
right, and he has a disposition to 
all that is great and noble. You 
yourself, Matilda, have observed 
this; you thought him——” 

— —* Oh, what did I not think 
him!” cried she, bitterly. 

“ And do you not now see, ” pur- 
sued her brother, “‘ that those very 
aspirations must have been against 
him, must have stood in his way, 
when he contrasted you with— 
God forgive me if I do her in- 
justice—with that poor young lady 
to whom he was bound? I have 
héard from several that she was a 
light-minded frivolous girl, and 
that it had often been wondered at 
how one of her shallow pretensions 
could have satisfied a man like 
Challoner. Those who made the 
remark knew nothing of the circum- 
stances of the engagement naturally, 
but thé better informed made no 
secret of their persuasion that the 
match was entirely of Lady Fair- 
leigh’s making, and could never 
have answered. You look as if you 
would ask how I have learned all 
this? It has been a work of time. 
I have sifted into the worth of 
every piece of information I have 
received,—and it was really extra- 
ordinary from what unexpected 
quarters the information sometimes 
came,—but I would not mention it 
to you till I had made sure that it 
was no Will-o’-the-wisp that was 
leading me on. It was only yes- 
terday that the last authentic ac- 
count of Challoner himself reached 
me,—Challoner, as his friends—or 
so they call themselves—now assert 
him to be———” 

“And what do they assert him 
to be?” 
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“Miserably poor, obstinately 
reckless, wild, mad, lost. Mind 
this is what they say, not what we 
need believe. That there is some 
truth in it, I fear is but too likely ; 
but the charges were not of a 
nature,—in short, you may trust 
me, my dear sister, Challoner is 
not irreclaimable; one pure spot 
in his heart still attests to the 
impression made by you.” 

“ What else did you hear?” she 
said, very low. 

“He persists in refusing to take 
anything from the Tufnells, who 
are anxious to settle on him some 
of the portion he would have had 
with their daughter. His brothers 
and sisters have quarrelled with 
him, because he will not be pro- 
vided for again in the way Lady 
Fairleigh approves; he will court 
no second heiress. His friends 
find him bad company, and go 
where it is merrier. He is no 
credit to any one. I could tell 

ou more, and will by-and-by, — 

ut what I want now is that you 
should feel—— Matilda, now is 
the time to hold out a hand to a 
drowning man. Your hand P 

——“ It is not strong enough.” 

“Tt is—it is. It is the only 
hand that is strong enough. Ma- 
tilda, you are born to lead, to at- 
tract, to control men,—women too, 
but more especially men. They 
cannot but admire you, they are 
impelled to follow you. Uncon- 
sciously you sway them to and fro, 
while your mind, naturally stron 
and self-reliant, is uninfluen 
except when reason and judgment 
approve. ” 

She shook her head, but he con- 
tinued. “I have known you from 
infancy, and no one so well as I 
knows that this is the truth. 
Look at our poor Teddy. It was 
wonderful the reformation your 
— working wrought in him. 

ou could do with him whatever 
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you would—as a rule; of course 
there were times when he 
beyond your reach, but that was 
his unhappy infirmity,—in general 
he was yours to mould to your will. 
How he clung to you, how he loved 
you, and—how he feared you! I 
am your subject too, my dear—your 
very loyal and most submissive 
subject; and as for Challoner, he 
worshipped the very ground you 
trod upon. ” 

“And yet he duped, deceived, 
betrayed me,” cried she, trembling. 

“True, but he loved you. When 
a man like Challoner marries a 
good woman——” 

“ Good women should not marry 
bad men.” 

“ Women like you should. You 
are a noble, resolute, reasonable 
creature, not a newly hatched 
miss just out of her teens, weak, 
yielding, amiable——” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ My dear Matilda!” 
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She was laughing, but not hys- 
terically, as he feared, though it 
may have been and probably was 
because of quivering on the brink 
of tears that the laugh came—but 
all the same it was spontaneous, 
it was like herself. 

“Ha! ha! ha! So I am not 
amiable; weak and yielding, I 
have never pretended to be—but 
amiable? Oh, my dear Overton, 
it will take all your wits to fumble 
out of that hole.” 

“It is not a question of wits,” 
said her brother, quietly. “I have 
put the case before you, badly I 
suppose, but still so that you can 
understand it. You know what I 
mean, and I think that betweer 
us two, it matters very little how 
I express myself. Challoner loves 
you, and Challoner is going to the 
devil! I ask you now, Will you 
save him, or not?” And without 
another word, he instantly left the 
room. 


CHAPTER XLII.—*“ CAN I WISH HIM TO LIFT HIS EYES TO You?” 


‘* Silence in love bewrays more woe, 
Then words, however witty. 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity.” 


It was not for several days after 
this that Lord Overton again ac- 
costed his sister on the subject 
which occupied both their thoughts. 
In the interim they studiously 
brought forward by turns other 
topics for discussion, and were la- 
boriously interested in the weather, 
the harvest, their neighbours, or 
anything that was going on in the 
village; but at length came an 
opportunity, and Matilda knew by 
her brother’s smile that he was 

ing to make it one. 

“ Well?” he said. “ Well?” 

But she only turned away. 

Then he let a week go by, and 
watched closely to see if there were 
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any signs of improvement. He 
thought there were,—fancied he 
detected an increase of animation 
and alertness, and too hastily en- 
deavoured to reap the fruit whereot 
these were the seeds. 

Matilda only shook her head, 
and bade him, with a sigh, desist. 
It was no good; she could not see 
things as he did. She was sorry, 
but she could not help herself; 
she must go her own way. 

But all at once, and that with- 
out a breath of preparation, the 
scene changed. 

His sister had been over at End- 
hill—that going over to Endhill 
had become more of a duty than 
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ever of late, there was so seldom 
anything to make the visit a re- 
ward for the exertion, and asa 
rule there was nothing to relate 
about it afterwards-and it was 
accordingly with the utmost sur- 
rise that on the occasion above 
alluded to he learned that Endhill 
had at last come to the front, and 
that while he at home was at a 
loss for any new argument or 
representation wherewith to assail 
deaf ears, Endhill had in point of 
fact done his work, and done it 
with success. 

An angry brightness sparkled in 
his sister's dark eye, the colour 
went and came in her cheek, and 
her voice in vain sought to steady 
itself as she laid a hand on his 
arm—a weak, imperative, cling- 
ing hand. “ Overton,” she said— 
“ Overton 7 

——*“ What is it, my dear ?” 

“Send for him. You may. I 
give you leave. I——,” and she 
urst into tears. 

“What is it?’ exclaimed he, 
dumfoundered. ‘“ What has hap- 
pened? Don’t cry, Matilda. Here, 
sit down. There now, tell me about 
it. What is the meaning of all 
this ?” 

“Tt was they—Robert and 
Lotta,” sobbed she. “They began 
about him. I never thought they 
would have done that, when they 
knew, oh, they knew enough to 
have kept them quiet,—knew at 
least it could not have been very 
—very pleasant to—to me to hear 
his name, and still less as—as they 
spoke it. How do you think they 
did speak of him? Of Robert’s 
friend, remember,—of the man 
whom they themselves brought 
here and introduced to us, dear 
baby’s godfather, and—and all,— 
they spoke as if he were a dissolute, 
abandoned wretch! » They had-the 
—the presumption to ‘think it 
fortunate he had left off coming to 
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see us, and to be glad that the 
had broken with him too. Wi 
him—a man they are not fit to— 
the wonder was he ever deigned to 
enter Robert’s house. And now 
Lotta, Lotta,” said Lotta’s mother 
dashing away her tears, and raising 
her face,-—“ Lotta, with her most 
virtuous air, ‘will never think of 
taking any notice of Mr. Challoner 
again |’ tta! Fancy it, Over- 
ton !|—TLotta take notice of him !” 

——‘“ Ah,” murmured Overton, 
dreamily, “ what a nice fellow he 
was! never in the way; never said 
the wrong thing; never bothered. 
If there was a man in the whole 
world I would have chosen to 
spend my life with, it was Chal- 
loner.” 

“ But Robert ‘ feels it only due 
to himself to cut his friend dead 
in the street should he meet him 
now’ !” 

“ Ah!” 

“ Robert is quite concerned that 
you and I should have owed such 
an acquaintance to him. He hopes 
that we both understand it is only 
of late that Mr. Challoner has so 
deteriorated. He was quite re- 
spectable—at least Robert believes 
he was quite respectable—when he 
came first to Endhill, otherwise he 
should never have been invited; 
but he has heard such an account 
of him lately from Mr. Whewell— 
Whewell, mark you—that it has 
quite put any future intimacy be- 
tween them out of the question. 
What do you suppose all this was 
for, Overton? Was it because the 
were afraid of me? Then they 
be afraid of me. Overton, bring him 
back, bring him back. We are not 
too immaculate to touch him, are 
we, Overton? Thank God, you are 
no Pharisee, Overton. You would 
not cast away a poor forsaken soul, 
—oh no, you would seek him out 
and take him by the hand, and open 
to him your doors, and give him your 
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all,” weeping afresh. “ Oh, brother, 
it was Christ Himself who spoke 
through you to me the other night. 
I heard itis voice—the Good Shep- 
herd pleading for His lost one— 
but I stopped my ears and hard- 
ened my heart, for my foolish pride 
stormed up in arms at the remem- 
brance of its wound. I wanted to 
listen to you, but it seemed as if I 
could not. I loved you for speak- 
ing, but something kept me back ; 
and whenever I felt as if I wanted 
to yield, so surely as I gave way a 
little, there came across me some 
remembrance, some sore spot smart- 
ed anew. I could see his face and 
hear his eager cry, and then my 
own scorn, which I had vowed 
should never be recalled. Over- 
ton—I am so tired——” And 
she suddenly dropped into a seat, 
for she had risen in the excitement 
of the moment. 

“Tired with the struggle,” said 
he, tenderly. “Give it up, Ma- 
tilda. Think no more of the injury 
to yourself.” 

“Yes; that is what I have been 
doing,” she replied, in broken ac- 
cents. “And yet how slight was 
the wrong to me, compared with 
what it was to that poor girl in 
her grave! God be thanked, she 
cannot be injured, or grieved, or 
distressed by either of us any more. 
Oh, I may do it now; I need not 
fear to do it now. If I can save 
him——” 

“You can,” said Overton, with 
the authority of calm conviction. 
“Do not doubt it. There never 

et was a-sacrifice God did not 
Jess——" 

“But it is no sacrifice,” mur- 
mured she. 

“It is a noble deed, a righteous, 
glorious, holy enterprise. I was 
wrong to use the word ‘ sacrifice,’ ” 
said her brother; “had it been a 
sacrifice, I should have doubted— 
indeed I should never have desired 
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it ; it is only by his possessing your 
whole, your entire affection—nay, — 
don’t be ashamed of it, my dear 
sister—it is to this I look for your 
happiness as well as his. You 
could do nothing unless you loved 
him as he loves you. God bless 
you, my dear, and give you 
strength and courage.” He inid 
his hand on hers, pressed it, rose _ 
from her side, and presently went - 
away. 

“Now, how will he set about it?” 
whispered she to herself thereafter, 

Perhaps, with her knowledge of 
Overton’s tendencies and _ habits, 
it was not to be wondered at that 
she should experience some anxiety 
on this head. Balaam’s ass—— 
she stopped to laugh and scold her- 
self for the shameful allusion; but 
still Balaam’s ass had undoubt- 
edly spoken words of wisdom, such 
as had never before astonished the 
ears of any living being at Overton 
Hall. Had she not been so over- 
pevees and engrossed, she must 

ave been struck with the strange- 
ness of the thing; but, like the 

rophet, the purport of the speech 
fad diverted her attention from 
the speaker, and it was only on 
reflection that she had time to con- 
sider whether her good brother's 
newly acquired judgment and dis- 
crimination would carry him on to 
the end of the chapter. 

Few of the quicksands of life 
had ever come in Overton’s way, 
and amidst these few he had in- 
variably had to be taught how to 
steer. Now, could he take the 
helm into his own hands? But it 
not, what was to be done ? for there 
was assuredly no one else. 

And suppose he had already 
started on the wrong track? Sup- 

he had taken for ted, on 
insufficient grounds, that Challoner 
still cared for herself? He had 
said not, but was he to be trusted 
on this point? Suppose Challoner 
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had ceased to desire a reconcilia- 
tion? Suppose he had even some 
one else ? 

It would be too dreadful if any- 
thing were now to go amiss; if she 
were to be shown to have humiliated 
herself in vain—met a man half- 
way who had no intention of meet- 
ing at all. 

ay, why should anything be 
‘ advanced on her side? She was 
willing to forgive; but should she 
not. at least be sued for forgive 
-ness? She would suffer herself to 
be approached ; but some desire to 
approach ought surely to be evinced. 
Disturbed and uneasy afresh, she 
longed that Overton should speak 
again, and wondered, when several 
days again elapsed,and he made no 
sign. 
7 was not to be borne longer. 

“ Are—are you going to do any- 
thing?” she asked. 

“Certainly, lam. You gave me 
permission.” 

“ But when ?” 

“At once. I have only been 
making sure of where he’ is.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Tn little poky rooms in a back 
street. He is too poor now to 
afford his old lodgings in the 
Albany ——” 

——“ That accounts for Robert 
and Lotta——” , 

“And think of it, Matilda, in 
this broiling August weather. 
London in August! and lodgings 
in a back street in London!” 

And involuntarily he looked 
round on the beautiful flower-beds, 
the lawns, the grassy parks, and 
om shaded avenues of Overton. 

hey were together in Matilda’s 
bower, and even that cool and 
chosen spot was scarcely bearable 
in the fierce sunshine that blazed 
overhead. : 

“ London must be like the infer- 
nal regions,” said Overton. Then 
he added slowly— 
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“T am going there to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed she, 
with a start. 

“To-morrow. Yes, I have set- 
tled to go up to-morrow. There is 
nothing to keep me now. I got 
the correct address this morning. 
He has taken his name off all his 
old clubs. I daresay he can’t pay 
the subscription ; but he is to be 
found at a cheap little place, newly 
started, and there I shall look in 
upon him about luncheon-time. If — 
he is out, I shall either wait, or go 
again. ” 

“ What will you say to him?” 

“You must leave that to me, 
my dear.” 

“Dear Overton,you will not——” 

“ Not what?” 

“ Not—bungle.” 

“T daresay I shall,” said Over- 
ton, laughing. “ I have very little 
doubt I shall bungle horribly, but 
that cannot be helped. I cannot 
well have you prompting at my 
elbow——” 

“Oh, don’t jest.” 

“You may coach me beforehand, 
if you like, however. I will try to 
remember anything very particular 
if you din it into me. But I warn 
you, I fancy I shall do best let 
alone. I know what I have got 
to do. I have got to bring him 
back——” 

“But, dear Overton be sure, 
do be sure, first, that he wants to 
come. Oh, don’t” cried Matilda, 
clasping her hands in an agony of 
earnestness—“ don’t show too soon ! 
Just think if it should not be as 

If he does not wish 


——* You are not half so loval 
to him as I am, Matilda. I would 
stake half my estates that Chal- 
loner is true to you.” 


“Do you it being ‘true’ to 
me? Well, I will not quarrel for 
a word. Only if you are so sure, 
so very sure, dear Overton, just 
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keep back your confidence from 
showing itself too quickly. Pre- 
tend a little for my sake. See,”’ 
eried she, with imploring counte- 
nance—“ see that it comes from 
him, not from you. Oh, he can 
speak when he pleases. He is not 
so diffident as you think ; he could 
be bold enough once——’”’ 

“ Do you mean that he is likely 
to come forward as a suitor for 
your hand now—— now that he 
l ” 

“ But you would not offer it to 
him unless he does ?’’ 

“Now, Matilda, be reasonable. 
Is it likely that I should offer 

our hand to any man alive? Is 
it probable that I would lower you 
in the eyes of one whom I would 
have look up to you as to an 
angel? But at the same time, can 


I expect—can I ever wish that 
Challoner should lift his eyes to 
you at all, unless I show him that 
old scores are to be clean wiped out 
between us, and that he may be 

in what he was before—our 
friend ?’’ 

Matilda made no remark, 

“As a friend—merely as 4 
friend—I shall ask him here. 
If he refuses to come—as I ex 
he will refuse—it will rest with me 
to discover the motive. Trust me 
for once, my dear sister,’’ con- 
cluded he, “ not because I am the 
fittest person to act for you, but 
because I am the only one. I will 
not betray you. If I fail—but 
cheer up, my heart tells me that I 
shall not fail. To-morrow morni 
I go to town to fetch Challoner, an 
to-morrow evening sees him here,” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—CHALLONER FOUND._ 


** A voice from out the future cries, 
On, on—but o’er the past, 

(Dim gulf,) my spirit hovering lies, 
, Mute, motionless, aghast.” 


London out of the season, Lon- 
dgn abandoned to people who can- 
not get away, to schools let loose, 
to homeless cats, to all that is 
vagrant, shabby, and unsightly, 
is perhaps as little tempting a 

t and as great a contrast to 

ndon in the glory of the early 
spring and summer, as can be 
i , 

To Jem Challoner it was mise 

absolute and unmitigated. All his 
companions and associates had 
gone their several ways, the long 
continuance of the hot weather 
having driven them one after an- 
other earlier than usual to more 
favoured haunts; but though one 
had his yacht, another his moor— 
though all had flitted off some- 
where or other out of sight, it 
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mattered not where, he had not 
so far followed their example. 

In truth, he had nowhere to go; 
that is to say, there was nowhere 
he cared to go. 

He had not indeed been exactly 
forbidden the homes of his brothers 
and sisters, as Whewell had in- 
sinuated, but neither had he been 
tempted thither by any desire on 
his own ma or any inordinate 
amount of pressing on theirs. His 
brothers-in-law and __sisters-in law 
were not, as a rule, to his mind; 
they were formal people with fixed 
ideas ; and amongst them the notion 
was that Jem was not much of a 
family man; he did not care to 
linger among the women of his 
own set, and he could not be al- 
ways among the men, who, indeed, 
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though some of them were his own 
kin, were of another stamp to him- 
self He had ever been unlike 
the rest,—unlike Tom, who was so 
demure and prudent; Will, whose 
selfishness was so cleverly veiled ; 
and Neddy, who was mee a a boor, 
—Jem had been unlike them all, 
and had looked down upon them 
all. It was now their turn to 
look askance upon him; and so 
the ladies, their good wives, soon 
let him discover. -For, considered 
they, it would have been too tire- 
some to have had a whole bed- 
room stopped up, and a place at 
the table, and seat in the carriage 
always pre-engaged ; moreover, to 
have had to arrange for a shooting 
man to shoot, and a smoking man 
to sit up late, and a dozen other 
things which must have been done, 
once the bachelor brother were 
given the run of the house. 

The husbands themselves, per- 
Jem was 


haps, were not urgent. 
a dail companion at this time, and 
there was not much change to be 

t out of him on any score. His 
ong face at meals was not con- 


ducive to a good ct reel and 


why the deuce couldn’t he pla 
the amiable and trot about wit 
the girls and children afterwards, 
instead of lounging about doing 
nothing from morning to night? 
Challoner was not in a mood for 
children and frolicking,—and that 
was the truth. He was heavy- 
hearted, preoccupied, down in his 
luck, unable for any exertion, and 
indisposed for any amusement. 
The only prospect that found any 
favour in kis eyes was that of going 
somewhere where he had never 
been before, and among people he 
had never known in other days. 
An invitation which promised both 
these requisites had half pro- 
mised ere the season broke up; and 
on it his hopes now hung with a 
concentration and tenacity which 
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was piteous. A friend, with a 
breezy Scottish moor, had “ ye 
to see him by-and-by, when he had 
seen his lodge and its accommoda- 
tion, and should write so soon as he 
should be making up his party.” 

But day after day passed, and 
no letter came. 

He looked over his guns, and 

lished them; he ordered shoot- 
ing boots ; he had his portmanteau- 
strap mended ; and then he walked 
and walked about the dreary streets, 
among rows and rows of closed and 
papered windows, passed beneath 
the painters’ ladders on the pave- 
ments, saw the maids gossiping 
from their mistresses’ windows, 
saw their sweethearts boldly scale 
the front doors, and w to hate 
the sultry and fetid place more and 
more every day. 

At length a glorious morning— 
glorious even in London—tempted 
him to take his dog earlier than 
usual for his daily splash in the 
Serpentine,—his hour for this, the 
chief event of the day, being usually 
six o'clock or so; but the dog was 
restless, and the day was utterl 
vacant ; he thought he would brea 
through the rule—go in the morn- 
ing, and return to lunch at his 
club,—the r little club which 
Overton had mentioned as the only 
one Challoner could now afford to 
belong to. In front of it, whom 
should he now behold but Lord 
Overton himself? 

“ Overton, I thought it must be 
you,” he said—for a meeting could 
not be avoided, and it must «be ' 
borne in mind that there had been 
no _ split between the two, and 
that Teddy’s fatal accident, and old 
> pang ar 4 eae 80 
shortly upon it, might be supposed 
to account fully for their bosing 
drifted apart of: late—‘“ Overton, 
I—what a time it is since—come 
in and have some luncheon. Were 
you looking for me?” 
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“TI had only just come. Yes, 
thanks, I’ll have some luncheon. 
They told me you would be in 
about now,” replied Overton, in 
the same ordinary everyday tone. 
“Hot, isn’t it? You have been 
out early?” 

“ Been to give my dog a dip.” 

Then they sat down, and lun- 
cheon was ordered. Luncheon was 
ordered, brought, eaten and drunk, 
and no pause was suffered to lift 
its awkward head into the conver- 
sation; to all appearance the pair 
who sat chatting thus socially and 
uninterruptedly, partaking of their 
little meal across the little table 
—neither had much appetite, but 
that might have see po to the 
outward eye the two were pleased 
to meet, and found plenty of agree- 
able topics wherewith to chase 
the flying minutes,—and ro one 
would have guessed that the one 
was talking against time, and the 
other against memory. 

“T have not very long to wait,” 
said Lord Overton,at last. “Thanks, 
no, I won’t smoke, I'll just——” 
rising and looking pra “Tt is 
quiet over there ; if you don’t mind, 
we'll just go over,” moving across 
the large room to a distant recess ; 
“we shall be undisturbed there, 
and I want to see you by yourself 
for a moment;” he took out his 
watch. j 

Challoner stood mute by his 
side. 

“Yes, I see I have more time 
than I thought,” continued the 
speaker. “I thought it had been 
later.” 

“ What is it you want to do?” 

“Tt—well—ahem! Have you 
any engagement for this after- 
noon?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ Forto-morrow? Forthis week ?” 

“ N—no; not that I know of. 
Iam expecting letters; I may be 
off any day, but—no, I have no- 
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thing I can do for you?” an 

“Challoner,” said his friend 
abruptly, “I want you to go 
back with me.” 

It cannot be said that the pro- 
posal was altogether unexpected, 
for so well had the part of ignor- 
ance and innocence been sustained, 
that even although Overton might 
be presumed to know more than he 
chose to reveal, it still remained 
dubious to what extent his know- 
ledge went. Accordingly, in view 
of a hospitable offer, Challoner had 
prepared himself, and was now 
capable, without much effort, of 
putting forth the regrets and ex- 
cuses which he had been able to 
think of. He was not really free, 
he said; he was awaiting another 
summons, had half-agreed, and 
feared it would hardly be the thi 
to draw back and throw his frien 
over. ' 

“ Yes, I understand,” said Over- 
ton, quietly. “These are alk very 
good excuses, quite sufficient ex- 
cuses; but, old fellow, is there 
any one, any other, any real reason? 
Don’t answer me if you would 
rather not, you know; still—I 
wish you would.” 

“JT will,” said Challoner, his 
own tone changing also. “I will, 
Overton, if you wish it. There 
is. ” 

“ My sister?” 
“ Your sister.”’ 
“TI know something of what 
assed ‘between you and her,” re- 
joined Overton, readily ; “ but that 
has passed—it belongs to the past. 
Can you let it remain so? Bury it 
with the things that are forgotten, 
and come and see her and me as 
friends,—nothing more,— friends 
who will be glad to receive you, 
and from whom you need fearno 
—no——— in short, we are ready 
to forgive and forget, Challoner. 
Come, we want to friends with 
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you; can i= and will 
frankly be friends with us?” 

“No,” said Challoner, looking 
out of the window; “no—I— 
cannot.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because—— Whynot? Be- 
cause I cannot; that’s all.” 

“ At least say why.” 

“No, Overton; no, I can’t say 
why. Don’t ask me.” 

“Ts it the past that prevents 
it?” 

“The past? Ye—es. Partly.” 

“Only partly?” 

“Overton, since you will have 
it, the t is nothing; it’s the 
future 1 am afraid of. You are 
very good—far, far too good to 
offer me your friendship. Don’t 
be hard on me that I cannot ac- 
cept it,—at least I will not do you 
that wrong. I——” he drew in 
his under lip with a long dry 
breath, and bit it. 

“Go on,” said Overton, wait- 


ou as 


“How can I goon? You know 
what it was—the old story. And 
though it may be past—past with 
you, past with her, it is not past, 
it never will be past with me. It 
—it would be again, and again, and 
again to the end of my life. I 
could not trust myself. The very 
sight of you o 

“Oh!” 

Challoner had turned away his 
face, but it had already betrayed 
—- 

“Now,” he said, between his 
teeth—“ now you see why I dare 
not come.” 

“You are afraid it would begin 
all over again?” 

“Begin!” ejaculated Challoner, 
with a short laugh. “Begin! 
Look here, Overton; there would 
never be anything to begin, for 
it has never ended, and never 
will end. I love your sister as 
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madly now, heaven help me! as 
I ever did,—and. so I shall love 
her to the end of time. I have 
never ceased to think of her, and 
I never shall cease. I am too 
old,” with a bitter smile. Then 
a break. Then he began again. 
“ There—say no more. You were 
always kind. Give me your hand 
if you can, and don’t, please, ask 
me to your house again. Thanks, 
I understand,” holding the hand 
hard down for a moment, and again 
turning away his face. 

“Challoner,” said Overton, “I 
thought as much.” 

“You thought as much? And 
still—_—” 

“And still I came; that was 
why I came. Do you see now? 
But don’t mistake, 1 have no right 
to lead you to suppose—at least, I 
have no m ,—that is to say, 
Matilda is just what she was, 
what she always was, only—only 
I can’t bear to see her,—and we 
have lost Teddy,—and we are 
Vv lonely, she and I,—and— 
and,——-so you just come back 
with me,” he broke off suddenly. 

“ Overton,” said Challoner, after 
a long silence, during which he 
had been choking down emotions 
which were almost too much for 
him,—* Overton, if I were not 
such a—a . Confound it! I 
ought to have something to say. 
It’s—too—much ——” 

“And now we understand each 
other,” rejoined Overton, cheerily, 
“and we have only twenty min- 
utés to spare. Shall we have a 
hansom? Or shall I stop here, 
while you run over to your rooms? 
Don’t stop to pack. ‘Tell them to. 
send your portmanteau down by 
a later train. Tell them to send. 
everything, mind: you won't be. 
back in a hurry, I say, don’t be 
long. We ought to be at the 
station by 3.30.’ 

N 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—“ Is IT POSSIBLE?” 


- + « « “Thy voice is as the tone 
Of my heart’s echo; and I think I hear 


That thou yet lov'st me.” 


Lady Matilda sat by the sea, 
beneath an overhanging cliff, whose 
face was spread with ivy, and 
whose brow was shaded by the 
thickest foliage. 

It was her favourite seat: she 
had a rustic bench constructed 
there; and Challoner knew the 
way to the place. 

ither she had betaken herself 
as the time drew near when her 
brother might be expected to re- 
turn. The cooler air from the 
water beneath was grateful to her 
burning brow; and the silence of 
its placid breast—for not a ripple 
bike upon the shore—soothed See 
restless, agitated brain. 

Now that the step had actually 
been taken, that Overton had gone 
beyond recall, and that she had 
every reason to sup a meeting 
had taken place,—for indeed they 
= be looked for at any minute 
—the dogeart had gone to meet 
the train half an hour before,— 
Matilda was nearly beside herself 
with suspense, anxiety, and some- 
thing very like shame. 

“Oh, how I wish he had not 
gone!” she now cried, with fretful 
sighs and groans; “I should never 
have let him go. Some other plan 
might have base thought of. It 
was my fault—my doing ; I hurried 
him, rd encouraged him, or else he 
would have taken a second thought 
himself, and waited. Now he will 
have seen his mistake. I shall 
have him coming back alone, I 
know I shall; and it will be so 
dreadful—so dreadful for us both. 
I am glad I am here; at least I 
am not sitting up in state in the 
drawing-room as if I expected any- 
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body. It will be easier to hear 
what he has to say if he finds me 
casually here: he 5 Se where to 
look. Hark!” ' 

Her heart was in her throat; 
her pulses seemed to cease beating. 

es, yes, yes / 

Voices, men’s voices, and es 
approaching overhead—app 
ing rapidly, running down the 
little stone path, Overton calling 
out something as he turned the 
corner, and another—another an- 
swering. 

The blood slowly left Matilda’s 
cheek; her limbs shook beneath 
her as she rose from her seat; a 
blinding vision seemed to swim 
before her eyes ; and then, “ How 
do you do?” said a gentle voice 
with sweet composure, to the one. 
Then to the other of the two, 
“You must have had a dusty 
journey. . The servants told you 
where I was?” 

“ Matilda,” said her brother, tak- 
ing her hand in his,—* Matilda, this 
is a friend whom I have brought to 
see you. J have brought him, it 
remains for you to keep him here.” 
He took a od look in her face, 
and put the hand in that of Chal- 
loner. 

Before either of them could raise 
their eyes from the ground, he was 
gone. 


“Was I wrong to come?” said 
Challoner at last. “He tempted 
me, God bless him! and I—I was 
too weak to resist. I have always 
been too weak to resist. Wher- 
se and however I ~ a word 

m you, a chance 0 i 
must Leen bring me. “and i 
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now might dare to hope that those 
resumptuous hours could ever be 
iven —— Matilda —— Matil- 
da!’ Ere he had finished he 
held her weeping in his arms, 


“And you forgive?” said he 
presently, in a low and almost 
awe-stricken tone. “ You whom I 
so cruell ware so shamefully 
loved. You, Matilda, so proud, so 
stainless; you—you care for me— 
eyen for me? Listen, I have led 
a wretched, worthless, useless life, 
—and since you cast me off, rightly 
cast me off, a miserable one. I 
am sick of it, ashamed of it, loathe 
it. I don’t want to live and die 
like a dog. You don’t know, you 
can’t think, women like you, what 
it is to let go a hold upon every- 
thing that keeps a man from sink- 
ing down to the dregs, down to the 
bottomless pit. It is months since 
I have gone through even the form 
of a prayer, or heard the name of 
God. Respectable well-doing young 
fellows keep away from me; I am 
not good company for such as them. 
People who liked me well enough 
onee, have forgotten what I was 
like then. I am lean and shabby- 
looking, I know, but I don’t think 
my appearance can have altered so 
very much in a twelyemonth,—do 
you? No, it is not that. They 
don’t choose to know me; it is con- 
venient to have forgotten. M 
own family—well, I don’t trouble 
them, and they are grateful to me 
for that. I gomy own way; I am 
alone in the world. You know it? 
What? ‘You have heard, you had 
already learned all this, and still? 
Oh you angel of mercy, you don’t 
shrink from’ me ?—Ah, don’t weep, 
—is it because you love me? My 
God ! is it possible you st ll so love 
me? Matilda, before heaven, I 
have told you all. Bad as I am, 
Tam not utterly foul. I may dare 
to touch you. My wife—if indeed 


you will be my wife—need not fear 
that there has ever been or ever 
will be more to tell. And should 
I take this hand, this dear hand, 
before the altar,”—a sob stuck in 
his throat, she could only catch a 
word here and there —“ forgive- 
ness—pardon—my Maker——” 


“I shall never be worthy of 
ou,” said Challoner, again, ‘“ but 
will strive day by day to be less 
unworthy. And you, my dearest, 
you,” looking at her,—“ you are 
paler, thinner. You sadly need 
taking care of. I shall take such 
charge of you-—” 

“Yes,” said Matilda, with her 
own smile, “ I want a tyrant.” 

“You miss him, don’t you?” 
whispered Challoner, softly. 

“ Miss him? Oh,” cried Matilda, 
raising her head from his shoul- 
der,—* oh that silence, when every 
dumb thing seems to 8 of my 
boy ; when every spot I go to re- 
minds me of him, when there are 
all his things about, when his poor 
dog follows me from place to place 
—-it would never come to me be- 
fore,” said Matilda, weeping, “ and 
now it lies outside his door, keep- 
ing watch still for a master who 
never rsctgys an how I = ar a 
Oh, s of him, s of him 
have re one, age all this 
time; Overton, dear kind Overton 
is so affectionate to me! but he 
thinks,—he feels—it is almost a 
merciful relief to him at times that 
poor Téddy is not here, Teddy 
did trouble him—he was a care; 
but then I loved him so. I would 
give anything to talk and talk, and 
ease the pain.” 

“ My poor darling.” 


By-and-by it was,—* Matilda, 
ou can’t think how I long to 
ear what no one but you can tell 


me—the history of that. terrible 
day. Was it,” holding her close 
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to his heart—“ was it Teddy who 
told you?” 

“ es,” 

“ How had he heard ?” 

“ He had been sent to find out. 
Yes, he had been sent,’ said 
Matilda, lifting up her face sud- 
denly flushed. “Who do you 
think had sent him? Mr. Whewell. 
That spy.” (No words can express 
the scorn with which she said 
“That spy.”) “He had had the— 
the—he had dared to make use of 
my poor boy,’’—and she gave at full 
length her version, her woman’s ver- 
sion of the story. 

“ He was right,” said Challoner, 
when he had heard all; “he was 
right. It was the thing to do.” 

*«Right!’’ Matilda looked her 
amazement. 

“Yes,” reiterated he, sadly. 
“He saw you were being deceived, 
and he knew it would not do to 
open your eyes on mere hearsay, 
so he sent your brother to find out 
the truth direct. He was right to 
do it.” 

“Right! I will never speak to 
him again. And it is he who has 
been the informant—he has poi- 
soned the minds of the Hanwel 
rien. him Overton heard about 
you—he tried to stir us up against 
you—he——”’ 

——* Then to him I owe every- 
thing,” said Challoner with a 
smile. 

Poor Matilda! she never could 

those two men to share 

r spe vie “= ng roper 
degree of energy. They laughed at 
the notion of turning their backs 
on Whewell from that time forth; 
they were placidly indifferent to 
the impertinent amazement and 
almost open outery which Chal- 
loner’s recall occasioned at Endhill ; 
and—but we anticipate. 

Let us take one more peep at 
the little nook under the ait on 
that enchanted evening when Par- 


adise was regained for two who 


had erewhile been so rudely thrust 
from it. Gradually, as the time 
passed on, a great calm stole over 
the mind of each; there was no 
longer the sense of passionate 
emotion vibrating to every tone 
and touch—a solemn gladness, a 
wondrous peace filled two hearts 
to overflowing; all concealment, 
all estrangement was for eyer at 
an end between them; forgiveness 
meant joy unspeakable,—eyen 
above every earthly joy; for the 
hand that held out the healing 
balm stanched by the act its own 


wound, and all that that moment ~ 


meant for time and for eternity 
was summed up in Challoner’s 
concluding words, “ You have saved 
a. am, « 
The sun was sinking in the 
west, when at re ge the pair, thus 
for ever reunited, were seen a 
proaching the house, Matilda, as 
no mortal eye had ever before be- 
held her, leaning her slender form 
oF the strong arm of another; 
alloner gravely and tenderly 
bending over her, both rather sub- 
dued and pale, but with a great 


joy written on their faces. 


“Well?” said Lord Overton, 
going to meet them and taking a 
and of each with a shy smile, 
—“well? How isit to be? Is it 
to be peace between you two? 
Well, Chalioner? Well, Matilda?” 
“ Yes, peace,’ said Matilda. 
“You will be very happy,’’ said 
her brother, simply, “and you wi 
make him happy. I am glad I went 
to-day. And you,’’—to his friend, 
—“you will just hang up your 
hat on its old peg, and never take 
it away any more. We shall get 


on first-rate, we three. We will © 


go over to Endhill to-morrow and 
tell them the news. Of course 
they will be pleased, and the Ap- 
plebys too.’’ He was not wi 

a sense of humour; and Teddy gone, 
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he had himself of late been the ob- 
iect of plaintive attempts at fascina- 
tion in that quarter. “Everybody 
will be pleased,” said Overton, 
smiling. “It’s a nice evening, 
isn’t it? Of course you will not 
take Matilda away from me,.old 
fellow? what is mine is hers, you 
know, and if I go first, she will have 
everything out-and-out some day, 
now that she is the only one left, 
—so you cannot do better than be 


on the spot all along. It’s a nice 
old place too,” — looking ‘around 
with loving pride—“a nice old 
place on a night like this. ” 

“Oh,” said Challoner, gazing, 
not on the glowing landscape, not 
on the gleaming uplands and - 
ing beeches, but on Matilda’s lovely 
face, now all suffused with love and 
happiness,—“ oh, if you could ever 
think, if you could ever know what 
it is to me on a night like this!” 


POSTSCRIPT CHAPTER. 


“‘ For time makes all but true love old, 
The burning thoughts that then were teld, 
Run molten still in memory’s mould 
And will not cool, 
Until the heart itself be cold 
In Lethe’s pool. '’ 


Let us lift the curtain for one 
moment yet again. 

Another eighteen months are 
gone by, and it is another evening 


—this time an early spring even- 
ing—at the Hall. 
wo quiet men sit together 

smoking contentedly under the 
trees outside; here and there a 
remark on the unusual mildness 
of the month and of the pleasure 
of being able thus to enjoy it, a 
word on family matters, or on the 
farm, or the estates—any little 
thing that either thinks of at the 
moment—make up the amount of 
allthat passes between them. They 
understand one another, seldom 
find much to say, but are always 
at ease in each other’s company. 

But see! a voice calls from an 
upper window, and the scene 

anges. A merry, laughing frolic- 
some babe is being held up for the 
father and uncle to see—shouts of 
glee come through the open case- 
ment—the boy beats his hand on 
the window—Overton claps his in 
return—Challoner cocks his walk- 
ing-stick asa make-believe gun to 
shoot the rascal. 


Gesticulations, repudiation, fist- 
shaking from the window. The 
two outside smile at the mimic 
indignation of the infant, and the 
enthusiasm of the fair nurse, 
“Come out, Matilda; come out,” 
cries Challoner, beckoning. 

She cannot come that moment, 
will join them presently, and by- 
and-by she flits forth through the 
garden door— baby has gone to 
sleep; he was in his little night- 
gown when she held him up, did 
they not see?— and as she sits 
down between the two, Challoner 
rises to place her, as though she 
had been a queen on her e, 
and then he throws himself on the 

at her feet, and she feels his 
hand clasp hers beneath the folds 
of her dress. 

“How well this marriage has 
turned out!” comments Overton 
to himself, as he sits approvingly 
by; they never want him to 
away at these times—he knows ire 
is always welcome, and somehow 
he remains in the family circle 
more and more; and it is early 
when Matilda goes to her own 
little boudoir and Challoner fol- 
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lows her there, that he turns off 
into the library as he used to do, 
and waits untill some social call 
brings them together again. “ How 
well this marriage has turned out, 
and what a brave girl Matilda was 
to venture upon it! Not one in 
a thousand would have been gen- 
erous enough to forgive as she did, 
and hopeful enough to trust him 
as she did.” (He takes no credit 
to himself. he forgets almost alto- 
gether that he had any hand in the 
affair,—but that is Lord Overton’s 
way.) “ And now how happy we 
all are,” he concludes, “and what 
a good fellow Jem Challoner is! 
I never knew a better fellow. 
What is he saying now? Matilda’s 
picture? Matilda’s picture with 
the young un in her arms? Come, 
that’s natural enough. I'll have 
that done. It ought to have been 
thought of before. 

“ But now she wants his? Oh, 
now, that’s another story. I don’t 
know about your ugly phiz, Jem, 
my boy. Stop, is it ugly? Hang 
me! with that look upon it—he 
is like a devotee at a shrine, a 
worshipper before a saint — pro- 
nouncing critically now upon that 
fellow’s face, I declare the look 
that is in it makes the whole face 
beautiful. ” 

“Jem, Overton is staring 
you,” cries Matilda, merrily. 


at 
“ Is 
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anything wrong with Jem, Over. 
ton?” 

Overton laughs, shakes his head, 
turns away his eyes, and goes on 
with his soliloquy. 

r Boning is ag: with him; 
ev ing is right. He is wra 
ng 8 his wife, well off in his 
home, at peace in his own heart. 
He has one little son already——” 

“Overton, Overton, am I to 
obey Jem or not?” 

“Of course you are to obey 
Jem,” 

“ He says it is growing too cold 
for me, and I am as warm as 
possible. ” 

“The wind has changed,” says 
Jem. “I am going to take her 
in,” and passing his arm around 
her waist, he draws her away with- 
out another word. 

“ And quite right, too, ” observes 
— commending the scene. 

“ Jem must not give way in 
thing. I shall ou a point at 
upholding him whenever they ap- 
peal to me. That. wilful crea- 
ture——” And he laughs with 
pleasure. 

For Matilda is Matilda still. 


“ New years new graces still create,” 


and to the end of the chapter 
there will still remain all the con- 
flicting, puzzling, enchanting char- 
acteristics of 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
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“CURIOSITIES OF POLITICS. 


THE ATTEMPTED REVIVAL OF QUIXOTISM. 


It may be seriously questioned 
in this day whether rvantes 
meant to be a satirist of chivalry 
at all—whether he did not sin- 
cerely admire the knight whom he 
has celebrated and his squire, and 
heartily deprecate the barbarous 
ridicule which a too prosaic 
was ready to shower on men truly 
devoted. If the latter hypothesis 
be adopted, then we may suppose 
that the satire of the great wit 
was really levelled at the utili- 
tarian ideas which were in his 
day beginning to disturb the world. 
It was the inductive piney — 
the philosophy which demanded 
fruit, and which deprecated what 
it was pleased to call sentiment 
and jargon—that was really his 
butt. 

It would have been of little use 
—rather it would have been only 
a further cause of depression to an 
institution that was already suffi- 
ciently discredited—to have given 
utterance to an opinion such asis 
written above, as long as the hard 
practical ideas on which many past 

erations of Britons have prided 

emselves held a sway that was 
openly undisputed. But, now that 

ritain has a Government which 
can smile at prejudice and does not 
scruple to stand upon the ancient 
hs 7 in respect of knight-errantry. 
and to send forth a solitary warrier 
to do, battle agnioes heathenesse, 
the case is delightfully altered. 
One is no longer compelled to give 
those thoughts no tongue which 
favour and giorify the Don and 
the sagacious Sancho, but may, 
under shelter of the course pur- 
sued by “the greatest statesman 
of this or of any age” raise one’s 


voice once more in praise of heroic 
adventure. 

We must admit that the failure 
of General Gordon to annihilate 
the Mahdi and disperse his fol- 
lowers with a blow, or a thrust, or 
a breath, tells somewhat i 
the renaissance which only a few 
months since seemed to be arriv- 
ing. But surely a restoration of 
the old beliefs which preceded the 
Baconian heresy is too important 
a movement to be suppressed, or 
even checked by one miscarriage. 
“The greatest Statesman” is not 
one to be covered by a single un- 
successful experiment. He will 
rise from the earth like a Titan, 
and with renewed determination 

rosecute the war which he has 

gun against common sense, prac- 
tical methods, and all that kind of 
nonsense which has had its way 
too long. Who knows but that 
the Champions may reappear with 
Giant-killers and Valentines! Nay, 
as Cairo is said to have been the 
birthplace of “ the Thousand and 
One,” who will venture to say that 
an Aladdin or an enchanted horse 


is impossible? As we write, more 


and more charming anticipations 
crowd upon us and animate our 
quill. It was in Egypt (was it 
not?) that the ing succumbed 
to the valour and might of St. 
George. May not a Gladstone 
sent paladin again, with his single 
arm, do battle on that enchanted 
soil ? 

What a blessed change has taken 
lace already in our popular ideas! 
t is not so long ago that any three 

Englishmen (being of the coarse 
matter-of-fact drivellers who lately 
walked this land) would have said 
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in their conceited ignorance that, 
if anything was wanted as a re- 
quirement of State, the right way 
was to put our whole power into 
the attempt to get it. We had 
plenty of money, and means, and 
men, and how could these be better 
employed than in getting us the 
things we had need of? They 
would have said this and more; 
and if any one had even hinted 
to them the idea of despatching 
a Quixote and Sancho to do our 
work, while we had endless appli- 
ances and means disposable, these 
boors would have burst into bois- 
terous vulgar laughter. If it had 
been seriously proposed to do such 
a thing, they would have sworn 
that the proposer was only fit for 
bedlam ; and as for trusting such 
a visionary with any public office 
—“Off with him; shut him up; 
not a word. Pray God he have 
not already made some mad hash 
of our substance.” 

But Englishmen are more court- 
eous—and, let us say, more epic 
—nowadays. Their brusquerie,— 
ah! we may say with a celebrated 


hysician who was shocked by 
ing told that the heart was on 
the left side—* It was so formerly, 
but we have reformed all that.” 
They do not now pronounce Quix- 
otism to be absurd, and deserving 


only of laughter. They tolerate 
it. They more than tolerate it; 
they have the grace to go into 
over it, and before Rosi- 
nante and the ass are mounted 
they begin to discount—(but no, 
that expression belongs to the 
work-a-day world),we should rather 
say they begin to congratulate 
each other by sound of trumpet, 
as it were, on the coming deeds of 
heroism, as if success was already 
achieved. 
It will be remembered that the 
good knights of old, though the 
were always ready to prick fort 
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and couch their rs, or to 
about them with their swords bs. 
maces, did nevertheless sometimes 
solve a small difficulty, such as 
reducing.a fortress or subduing a 
province,by simply blowing a horn 
or knocking down a shield. And 
the La Mancha project of our 
high-minded Ministers seems to 
have been based upon some disso- 
lution of enchantment by sudden 
anti-necromantic action. We re- 
call to mind a maxim propounded 
by a worldly-disposed person in 
one of Lord Lytton’s novels, who 
said— When you wants a thing, 
take it away by insinivation, not 
bluster.’’ And this precept, as 
we think, exactly expresses the 
instructions with which Ministers 
despatched their adventurer. They 
wanted the Mahdi, with his sheiks 
and followers, to withdraw from 
the Soudan, or, ‘at the least, not to 
make a row there—and they pro- 
posed to gain their object “by 
insinivation.” 

The expedition has come to 
nothing, as we know too well, and 
we only wish we had the Don 
back again safe and sound out of 
the hands of his enemies. But 
the bold and independent spirit 
that conceived this admirable de- 
vice for dealing with difficulties in 
the field is with us still, and will 
not fail to attempt some further 
proceedings of State by the heroic 
method. And we would venture 
to suggest, what has no doubt oc 
curred to many a thoughtful per- 
son besides ourselves—namely, 
that though a notable and com- 
mendable return has been made to- 
wards ancient principles, yet it has 
not retreated to a remote enough 
eld for despatch of Egyptian 
work. The Quixotic dispensa- 
tion, being a purely Christian 
and medieval one, is probably 
-_ in Western Europe only. 

e have no right to presume that 
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it will be entirely effectual in 
Africa. No; if we go to Egypt, 
let us there comfort ourselves as 
Egyptians do. They know noth- 
ing about Cervantes—probably are 
not so constituted as that they can 
be dealt with quixotically. Let 
us then wait until we have a dis- 
agreement with France or some 
uropean Power, and then send 
Gordon, who will, doubtless, with 
his single arm make our adversaries 
bite the dust. But when we would 
operate in Egypt, let us use means 
which Egyptians understand. A 
round sum should be taken on the 
war estimates for purchasing old 
lamps and rings. To rub these 
briskly would afford healthy and 
plentiful employment to sandwich- 
men, Irish dlords, and other 
broken-down people,-—and the re- 
sult could scarcely fail to be the 
appearance before long of one of 
those stupendous geniuses who an- 
nounce themselves as slaves of the 
lamp or ring as the case may be. 
Spot the one and he will soon indi- 
cate the whereabouts of the other. 
With these allies the diplomacy of 
the Soudan would become surpass- 
ingly simple; and there would be 
this advantage, that if private rea- 
sons should lead us to forsake our 
agents at any time, they could take 
care of themselves, and we should 
create no odium by the desertion. 
Search should likewise be made 
—it would repay the expense—for 
that carpet, the sitter on which 
could at a wish transport himself 
to any part of the world; and for 
the tent which was of such elastic 
quality that, though it could shelter 
a vast army at times, it could at 
others shrink up and lie in the 
hollow of the hand. With the aid 
of these auxiliaries, travelling and 
transport would be reduced to 
nothing, and an immense fraction 
of the stores and impedimenta of 
an army would disappear. Our 
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Ministers could then run over for - 
a quarter of an hour and see 
whether the poltroonery or the 
slaughter (as the case might be) 
which they had ordered was being 
duly executed. Who knows but 
that ‘at one of these visits that re- 
nowned barber might turn up who, 
although he claimed to be justly 
called silent, yet could, for length of 
tongue, probably match the greatest 
statesman of this or of any age? 

We do not venture to affirm, 
but we put it asa point for the 
erudite author of the ‘Juventus 
Mundi’ to consider, whether by 
an intelligent search among the 
papyri some of the arts of Tones 
and Jambres might not be dis- 
covered and reproduced. The 
emissaries who did Egyptian 
wonders in the days of the Caliphs 
were, after all, but Arabian im- 

rtations, and may have been 
inferior in power to indigenous 
operators. Now Jannes and Jam- 
bres were “native here, and to 
the manner born;” and it is re- 
spectfully suggested that some of 
their experiments might have an 
effect more startling than any 
copying of Cervantes or any 
adaptation of the necromancy of 
Islam. It might also gratify a 
certain sceptical friend of the 
learned author to whom we have 
appealed, if the lore which with- 
stood Moses might be enlisted 
into the service of the British 
Government. The grand old men 
who so bravely stood up for in- 
fidelity in primeval times have 
doubtless left behind them some- 
thing which would be appreciated 
at Northampton. 

But we are running away, fas- 
cinated with the idea, into the 
details of a new birth which is as 
yet barely an accomplished fact. 

ow the imaginative and roman- 
tic method of statesmanship may 
take effect is a question for time 
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to shape. It is certainly subordi- 
nate to the great truth that we 
are emancipated at length from 
the base practical school, from the 
tyranny of facts and figures. Once 
again divine imagination shall 
enter into and direct all the 
events of daily life; and the Epic 
muse no longer 


“Sole sitting by the shores of old 
Romance,” 
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shall once more tinge with her 
purple light the deeds of states- 
men an I as the fates of 
nations. e salu ch let 
us remember, was posit in Rae 
land, which country, if she was 
glorious before, is by this, her bold 
action, brought to the very meas- 
urable distance of only one step 
from the sublime. 


A HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


That history is apt to repro- 
duce itself is a common enough 
remark. The parallel situations 
will not in general run on all-fours 
(to use a colloquial expression) ; 
the mere fact of their occurring at 
different periods makes it certain 
that the minor features, the cir- 
cumstances and the actors, will not 
be the same in a crisis, convulsion, 
or approach to a goldon age, as in 
its antitype. Nevertheless, in most 
of the main points of the two or 
more historical presentments, it 
will be plain to the student that 
there is virtually a striking resem- 
blance, as a man of to-day may re- 
markably resemble his great-grand- 
father’s portrait, although the latter 
may carry a three-cornered hat, 
bag, and sword, and be altogether 


“Dressed in a fashion now forgotten 
quite.” 


This remark has been induced 
by a reperusal of the account given 
by Macaulay of the violent and 
sustained attack by which his ad- 
versaries drove Sir Robert Walpole 
from power. If we here denote the 
character of that attack as por- 
trayed in the essay to which we 
refer, our readers will probably 
find no difficulty in determjning 
the other attack, in a later age, 


with which we propose to com- 
pare it. 

It was delivered by two distinct 
factions which, in political opinions — 
generally, were diametri op- 

to each othet. The leaders 
of these factions knew well that, 
should they succeed in their at- 
tempts to obtain office, they would 
probably be divided on the first 
weighty question which it might 
be n for them to submit to 
Parliament. They were united in 
intense, enaerennions hostility to 
Walpole’s administration, but in 
nothing else. To the object of un- 
seating him they devoted them- — 
selves with all their s , 
And at length they succeeded, but 
how? 

They protested that the nation 
was suffering—nay, sick to death, 
of many diseases and d 
ments; that these were all the 
consequence of misgovernment; 
and that the misgovernment was 
wholly due to the depravity, the 
perversity, the desperate wicked- 
ness of the Prime Minister. Their 
cry was “Down with Walpole!” 
Their promise was, that if the 
guilty misdirecting Ministry could 

overthrown, then all the crying 
evils of the State (of which the 
Ministry had been the authors and 
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abettors) would cease as by natural 
consequence. Not only would 

litical evils and political discontent 
disappear, but vice and immorality, 
no longer kept alive by baneful 
ministerial influences, would sink 
at once to the weak estate which 
they occupy in this innocent world 
when it is left to itself and not 
incited to evil by unprincipled 
statesmen. “ It was,” says Macau- 
lay, “ Pulteney’s business, it seems, 
to abolish faro and masquerades, to 
stint the young Duke of Marl- 
borough to a bottle of brandy a- 
day, and to prevail on Lady Vane 
to be content with three lovers at 
a time.” Pulteney was the im- 
maculate rival who was expected 
to, but who did not, replace Wal- 

le in the premiership. 

“The downfall of Walpole was 
to be the beginning of a political 
millennium ; and every enthusiast 
had figured to himself that millen- 
nium according to the fashion of 
his own wishes,” proceeds our 
author. Communities, no doubt, 
among their other affections, are 
liable to fits of optimism, and can 
sometimes be persuaded that they 
have at last found the elixir and 
the philosopher’s stone, and that 
henceforward, under the new dis- 
pensation which their wit has de- 
vised, there will be no more failure, 
or — or sin, or pe but uni- 
versa rity and enjoyment. 
The English in: Fog in al le’s 
day was ready for an attack of 
this hallucination, and it received 
a forecast of such a blessed state 
with immense favour. Wealth, 
talent, even royalty aided in the 
3p sanyo of the delightful ideas. 

he fire, once lighted, spread; as 
among the dry stalks of the forest. 
Reflection, caution, moderation 
gave way for the time to eagerness 
of desire for the coming good. 
Men did not work out belief for 
themselves, but took it by infection, 
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and infected others by their excite- 
ment. The soon became gen- 


eral: the battle was joined; the 

bitter struggle was long and vio-~ 

lent, but the attack succeeded: the 

minister was deposed, and a way 

was fy for the inauguration of 
olden 


t would seem that the men who 
undertook to create such 
satisfaction had little or no idea of 
how they were to set about their 
work r they had attained to 

lace. Their energy and invention 

d been expended in putting down 
their rivals by any means that 
offered, fair or foul. They were 
no sooner in power than they dis- 
covered how little capable they 
were of united action for any pur- 
pose whatever. Indeed there was 
no evidence, after they were once 
safe in their places that they had 
any plan or notion of benefitting 
the country or society, Every 
defect of their predecessors they 
exhibited to the full; and they 
wanted the talent and experi- 
ence by which their predeces- 
sors ‘had been enabled to govern 
with ability in spite of their de- 
fects. Schism appeared among 
them even in their opening days ; 
the shouts of victory were Saad 
with the shouts of internal discord. 
Some faction among the victors 


was opposed to every policy that 
could fe suggested. Nothing, in 
fact, was done. 

It is presumed that the nation, 
after the childish ardour which it 
had shown for its new puppets, 
was ashamed to confess on a 
sudden its disappointment. How- 
ever guilty the fraudulent states- 
men may have been, the ~_ 
themselves were not clear in thi 
If the former were 
impostors, the latter had been 
ready dupes. They had not stopped 
their ears when the charmers were 


-beguiling them ; and they had now 
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to bite their tongues and swallow 
their indignation when the deceit 
first became apparent. They looked 
in vain for improved laws, or for a 
better administration of the exist- 
ing laws. No sign of vigour or 
ability could be perceived in the 
conduct of affairs at home or 
abroad. There was neither effi- 
ciency nor economy, but unhappily 
the contrary of both. Even in the 
article of morals the new Govern- 
ment figured as cheats. They not 
only did nothing to induce and en- 
courage virtue in the public; they 
were themselves more shamelessly 
vicious than the men whom they had 
denounced. Elysium, which had 
seemed so near and so certain that 
faithful ex ts could almost 
apprehend its pleasures and its 


repose, was farther oft than ever. 
The bright hope which had shined 
for a moment only made the actual 


result more bitter. 

However ‘ill-advised popular ac- 
tion may have been, the popular 
voice will not be very long silent. 
If the people’s shamefacedness 
had temporarily the appearance of 
contentment, their remorse soon 
found expression in unmistakable 
terms. We cannot do better than 
quote from the author whom we 
have been following the description 
of how things fell out. He says :— 


“While the parliamentary leaders 
were preaching patience and confi- 
dence, while their followers were clam- 
ouring for reward, a still louder voice 
was heard from without, the terrible 
ery of a people angry, they hardly 
knew for what. The day of retribution 
had arrived. The Opposition! reaped 
that which they had sown. Inflamed 
with hatred and cupidity, despairing 
of ‘success by any ordinary mode of 
political warfare, and blind to conse- 
quences which, though remote, were 
certain, they had conjured up a devil 
whom they could not lay. They had 
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made the public mind drunk with 
calumny and declamation. They had. 
raised expectations which it was im- 
possible to satisfy.” 


had made the public mind 
drunk with calumny and declama- 
tion. Those words are note- 
worthy. They describe the aim 
with which demagogues direct all 
their machinations. The multi- 
tude are very simple and impres- 
sible. They have strong senti- 
ments but no judgment. FCalumny, 
which they are only too} ready to 
accept as truth, is easily adminis- 
rn to them. They drink in the 
calumny, and are persuaded that 
the indignation which they feel 
thereat is righteous and generous. 
The demagogue knows how to 
avail himself of this passion. He 
works them to fury; and there is 
no limit to the folly, and to the 
sins against themselves, which 
they may be made to commit. It 
is not likely that, while the dema- 
gogue is exposing pretended hein- 
ous wrongs, vowing that the rem- 
edy for these is to be found only 
in the action of a highly intelli- 
gent and ingenuous public, and 
professing that he and his friends 
are the immaculate, unselfish, and 
devoted agents, through whom all 
good things must come, any at- 
tention will be paid to honest ora- 
tors who may seek to represent 
things as they really are. These 
last , to the ungrateful task of 
destroying bright illusions, damp- 
ing noble aspirations, presenting 
bare fact instead of captivating 
fiction, and restricting promises to 
what is reasonable and practicable. 
Of course the many decide for the 
“smooth things”; in a torrent of 
feeling and self-admiration the 
endow the cunning demagogue wi 
full power over themselves and 
their fortunes; and they do in a 
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day, mischief which in many years 
cannot be repaired. 

The effects of these mistakes of 
the people are generally far re- 
moved in time from their causes. 
The many are long in finding out 
that they have been deceived, and 
longer still in connecting the de- 
ceit with the discontent which at 
length overcomes them. When 
they see their error, they are in- 
capable of seeing how it may be 
corrected, and are as likely as not, 
in attempting to extricate them- 
selves, to be beguiled into more 
blunders. 

Seeing, then, how susceptible the 
multitude is of false impressions, 
and how impulsive it is, the opinion 
of most men who can regard mat- 
ters of general interest with an 
unprejudiced view must be that 
the passionate and undiscernin 
mob should be but sparingly trus 
with political power. <A fortiori 
it. should in no case be the chief 
controlling power of the State. 
Whenever it may become so, the 
nation will be at the mercy of its 
prophets and flatterers. The evil 
is sure to cure itself. Yes; but 
after what a course of disaster and 
humiliation! By the time the cure 
is in operation, the body politic 
will have been brought very near 
to the dust. Under the cure it 
may begin to rise again from its 
ashes; but is the hope of such a 
resurrection a sufficient temptation 
to begin the reckless career which 
is sure to be so miserably disas- 
trous ? 

Peas be many ype he: on 
e e power, and they wi 
soon eon lianeado it discreetly.” 
But this is simply an assertion ; 
where are we to look for the proof 
of it? .As far as our ne 
with the past e very re- 
verse of thie, dicum is reo In- 
cautiously commit the chief power 
to the multitude, and they will 
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without doubt use it to the injury 
of the State. We do not mean to 
say that the many should have no 
power ast all. Let them have as 
much as will secure respect for 
their rights and command atten- 
tion to their grievances. This is 
a very different thing from placing 
the common weal at their mercy. 
But to return to our parallel. 

We think that the attack which 
was kept up for four years by 
Mr. Gladstone and by the Whi 
and Radical leaders upon Lo 
Beaconsfield’s administration quite 
came up in calumny, rancour, and 
vituperation to that which Pul- 
teney, Bolingbroke, Carteret, and 
others delivered on the Walpole 
Ministry. Indeed it is difficult to 
conceive any political assault more 
virulent, unscrupulous, and un- 
justifiable than that attack, which 
be in 1876 and reached its 
acme in 1880, was. It did not 
stop short at declaiming against, 
misrepresenting, and condemning 
everything which had been done 
or left undone by Lord Beacons- 
field: it dealt with the motives of 
all his policy, which it pronounced 
to be wicked and criminal. The 
imputations were exactly the fel- 
lows of those which been 
showered upon Walpole. The 
Ministry was not only incapable, 
but corrupt and vicious. No pros- 
perity for the nation could be ex- 
pected until it should not only be 
guided by wiser councils, but until 
it should have purified itself of the 

llution which it had contracted 
. surrendering itself to the sway 
of such flagrant evil-doers, 

Of course the Ce if the 
people should be pleased to return 
a majority of them, would prove 
to be the exact antipodes of the 
men whom they were denouncing. 

litically and morally. Peace, 
fight burdens, reformed laws, and 


a rigidly just administration of 
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them, were to gladden the hearts 
of men; while the new rulers, 
models of virtue in themselves, 
were to guide the feet of the 
nation into the way of righteous- 
ness and peace. ‘The pictures of 
the coming felicity were charming. 
The constituencies were to choose 
between the realisation of such 
pictures and the universal vice 
and misgovernment in which the 
country was sunk. Such «is the 
power of iteration over simple 
minds, that thousands of the people 

reeived.this England of ours to 
% in much the same perilous con- 
dition as the world just before the 
Flood. All flesh had corrupted it- 
self, degraded and inured to guilt 
by faithless rulers, the thoughts of 
whose hearts were evil continually. 
Some dread catastrophe must be 
at hand. The situation was all 
but desperate. One chance of 


eseape, and only one, remained. 


If the electors would only do 
their duty manfully, drive out 
the Mephistophelian impostors 
who were pressing them down- 
wards to destruction, and seat 
the angelic Whigs and Radicals 
upon the Treasury bench, it might 
be with on as it once was 
with Nineveh, after its people had 
proclaimed a fast and put on sack- 
cloth—nay, more, England should 
not only escape a dreadful doom, 
but should at once to a beat- 
ified condition, from which Mr 
Gladstone would chase away sin 
and suffering and sorrow, as St 
Patrick aforetime dispersed the 
snakes and toads. ‘ 
The land was deluded, and the 
attack prevailed as had been the 
case in Walpole’s day. The shame- 
less libellers and coiners of false 
promises had their way once more ; 
and as far as attaining to power 
with an immense iamentary 
majority at their backs could make 
them su , they were so. 
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But as with the deposers of Wal- 
pole, their triumphal shouts were 
rendered “out of tune and harsh” 
by jarring notes of discord pro- 

ing from their own body, or 
sathee teadien for they were always 
in reality two distinct factions, 
The allotment of places and the 
invention of a policy were as 
serious difficulties to the succes. 
sors of Lord Beaconsfield’s admin- 
istration as to those who succeeded 
Walpole. 

Nor was it long before the 
people had plain proof en 
that they had set up rulers w 
were neither able to give them 
the benefits which had been 
mised nor to make for themselves 
that character for righteousness 
and purity which after their fierce 
censoriousness against the late 
Ministry they were bound to de- 
serve. In less than a month th 
had ne in a blaze; and ji 
capable were they of a in 
Irish discontent or reqeutagaa 
rebellion. For four years they 
have been making law after law 
as messages of peace which have 
only aggrava disaffection, 80 
unhappily were they conceived; 
and they are at this moment hold- 
ing down the Irish, who are as 
much incensed as ever, by one of 
the severest coercion Acts that 
have been framed in modern 
times. This result, unsatisfactory 
as it is, has not been arrived at 
without divisions in their Cabinet 
and resignations therefrom. In- 
deed the incapacity which they 
have shown in dealing with Ire- 
land is alone destructive of the 
pretensions with which they ac- 
ceded to os pod mye 
unjust in their expedients, y 
negligent of the safety and rights 
of the loyal Irish, and wholly un- 
successful. With many a grief of 
mind have those who exalted them 
witnessed this deplorable failure. - 
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The Irish chapter, though a 
most discreditable one, is far 
from being the only one in their 
annals which shows the country 
to have been made sick at heart. 
They made war, as we all know, 
in South Africa with great flourish 
of trumpets, against semi-savages, 
who, after having invited England 
“to rule over them, turned and 
rebelled against her. They al- 
lowed these barbarians to beat 
our troops, kill our general, dra 
our flag through the dirt, an 
murder many Britons, civil and 
military. Then they yielded all 
the matters which had been in 
dispute, and made with our ene- 
mies a Convention highly dis- 
honourable to the British nation. 
That, however, is not all; for the 
Convention was hardly completed 


when the Africans repudiated it, 
broke through its provisions, and 


bade us do our worst. This last 
insult also the unworthy Ministry 
submitted to. Another cruel cross 
for them who had called the in- 
capables into ministerial being, and 
who had expected so great things 
from them! 

The above shortenings, suffi- 
cient, as they were to make the 
country sick at heart, read like 
old stories and tolerable troubles 
beside the purposeless and sanguin- 
ary contentions which our Govern- 
ment have been perpetrating in 
Egypt at ineeivans during the 
last two years. These gentle 
apostles of peace, these declaimers 
against strife and bloodshed, have 
executed in that ancient land a 
series of merciless operations, the 
accounts of which would be har- 
rowing, even if the acts had been 
unavoidable and the means to a 
desired and salutary end. But 
they have been so much wanton 
and unproductive slaughter, the 
offspring of weakness and inde- 
cision. Our action has been al- 
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ways too late, always to no 
ee An examination of the 

istory of our disputes makes it 
clear that had there been a bold 
and judicious attitude assumed 
by us at the inning, we might 
have obtained all that we want- 
ed and all that we have not got 
now, without shedding a drop of 
blood. Cowardice and imbecility 
on our have given heart to 
adversaries who would never have 
dared to look us in the face had 
our power been wielded with ordi- 
nary ability. Without plan, with- 
out definite object, we have been 
carried by ever-shifting winds and 
currents from massacre to massacre. 
We have waded through slaughter 
to a position considerably more 
perplexing than was that in which 
we stood when we cut the first 
throat. 

How long will it be before the 
nation woke out? and what will 
it say to these most — pre- 
tenders? Surely it knows now 
that it has been again made drunk 
with calumny and declamation ! 
Surely it will visit, as its fathers 
did of yore, the deceivers who have 
so cheated it, with its wrath! The 
day of reckoning seems to be draw- 
ing near, and the ballot-box will 
form a terrible engine for inflicting 
punishment, without explanation 
given. There need be no confes- 
sion of error, no apology for a 
change of sides,—only a man’s own 
sentence in his court of conscience : 
“These im rs took me in last 
time ; I'll be even with them now. 
Not a month’s outpouring of the 
specious ‘vapouring at which they 
are such adepts would make me hold 
my hand now. Down they go, for 
a set of as worthless charlatans as 
ever executed a political deception!” 

May the le’s turn to strike 
come ily; and may the great 
axe with severity where the 
offence is so patent and so rank ! 
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A POLITICAL HYENA. 


Permit us, courteous readers, 
before opening our mind under 
the above head, to advise you that 
we regard the hyena with an en- 
tirely popular survey, not pretend- 
ing to any acquaintance with the 
mysteries or refinements of his 
nature, but setting him down ab- 
solutely as not to be propitiated 
by any favour, blandishment, act, 
speech, or sentiment—a brute that 
will tear the hand that feeds him, 
reward a caress with a scratch, 
rush malignantly at any livin 
creature which may be foun 
within his reach, and, when he 
has none to wreak his active fury 
on, will sit snarling and howling 
enmity to the universe in general. 
This advertisement was n 3 
because, in these intelligent days, 
nothing is allowed to have a plain 
and simple aspect—rather, the 
more plain and simple a thing’s 
aspect may appear to the vulgar, 
the more do superior and piercing 
intellects assure us that it is in no 
respect rightly perceived. There 
are at least two sides to every sub- 
ject which sense can convey to the 
mind. 

It is quite possible that while 
we, with the gross and pon 
opinion to which we plead guilty, 
think of the hyena as nine men 
out of every ten whom one meets 
in the street would think, there 
may be keen wits who will main- 
tain that the men in the streets 
not only come short of sound 
knowledge on this head, but that 
they literally misread every scrap 
of evidence, and arrive at a judg- 
ment which is diametrically op- 
posed to the truth. The hyena, 
as these people will tell us, is, to 
those who _— how to weigh and 
appreciate him, a most engagin 
pak a His fault, if he has 4 


is exuberant affection. Barbarians, 
who cannot understand him, and 
who at every passage of inter- 
course bruise his sensitive nature, 
and make his loving heart bleed, 
must not be surprised if they see 
him always at a disadvantage. He 
shows his teeth, and growls and 
snaps, not because, as the blunder- 
ing Dr Watts would have suid, 
it is his nature, but because 
his exquisite feelings are s0 
abraded by the coarse treatment 
which he experiences that he can- 
not conceal his disgust. Besides 
this, as they may tell us, the hyena 
has, for thousands of years, en- 
dured at the hands of all other 
animals accumulated wrongs— 
wrongs which, though they can- 
not be tabulated, or, for that mat- 
ter, put into words at all, are 
me sufficient to “ye him 
perpetually in a state o y 
saleneies!: It may be all very 
well to argue that ever since there 
has been a record of him, the 
hyena has passed for a vicious, 
malignant beast; but let those 
who hear this character of him 
reflect how in all ages he has been 
sat upon, and what unspeakable 
injuries have always operaiah to 
sour the milk of hyenaish kindness. 
He is naturally a gay, careless, 
and droll creature, but by mal- 
treatment and much _ tribulation 
has become the practical hater 
that we see him, or think we see 
him. 

Our friend the man in the 
streets, letting his mind run in the 
old homely groove, advises simply 
that, as it is the experience of ages 
that the hyena can never be tamed, 
can never be otherwise than dan- 

rous, we, who stand within his 

anger, would do well, for our own 
sakes, to cage, muzzle, chain, and 
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otherwise restrain the creature, so 
that he may do as little harm as 
possible. But, “ No,” say the su- 
perior minds: “we grant that he 
came out of the ark snarling 
and snapping, and that he has 
done little except snarl, howl, bite, 
and scratch ever. since. That, 
however, is entirely owing to his 
being so little comprehended, and 
to his having been treated with 
so very little judgment. Noah did 
not understand him, and no man 
or beast (until a favoured few 
lately saw the truth) has since 
_ Noah’s day been able to do any- 
thing with him. Now, after that, 
it goes without saying that co- 
ercion has had something more 
than a fair trial, and has failed. 
Why has it failed? Why, be- 


cause you and other sagacious 
people, thinking only of your own 
precious selves, and never consid- 
ering the deeply wronged and in- 


tensely amiable hyena, have never 
reached above the coarsest and 
most barbarous remedies. Treat 
him scientifically and humanely, 
and you will soon find a difference. 
We, observing him attentively, 
perceive that he is afflicted with 
‘flesh-hunger,’ a new disease, but 
very serious, and one which it will 
never do toignore. Address your- 
selves to this. Let him have 
plenty of flesh on the easiest 
terms; and if, while you are in- 
dulging him, he should take a bite 
out of one of your legs or tear out 
an eye now and then, don’t mind 
it—these little accidents must 
occasionally happen in the walks 
of science. What are the limbs, 
or the lives even, of a few hum- 
drum peaceable human _ beings, in 
meperenn with conciliating the 
whole hyena race, redressing its 
Wrongs, bringing out the innumer- 
able sweetnesses and softnesses of 
its disposition, attaching it by the 


bonds of gratitude and affection, 
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and making it an adherent and a 
defence for ever? 

“ Another valuable device is to 
take upon ourselves the blame for 
every ferocity that hyenas have 
comnitted, attributing these little 
slips to our own injustice, folly, 
and cruelty in the past. Accept- 
ance of this blame may not be 
strictly correct, but it pleases the 
hyena, and that is everything. He 
must be approached with the utmost 
delicacy, Everything must be con- 
ceded to him. And then’—— 

Well, and then is there the 
least chance in the world of his 
becoming a whit less vicious? 
None whatever, we should say. 
We cling entirely to the old beliefs, 
and quite expect that what he 
has been in times past he will be 
in the future. We are for taking 
him up very short and keeping the 
screw upon him; wishing that the 
devil may seize him for an _ill-con- 
ditioned, infernal brute. So much 
for the hyena of natural history ; 
now for the moral which he may 
help to point. 

ere is nothing new, the. pro- 
verb says, under the sun. Never- 
theless we venture to think that 
the present condition, circumstan- 
ces, and attitude of Ireland are a 
novelty in the world. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find a match for them anywhere 
in history. This small and indi- 
i island, with a population of 
ve millions, defies, resists, thwarts, 
and dictates to the governing 
owers of the United Kingdom of 
reat Britain and Ireland. These 
overning powers pretend to rule 
reland. They do in reality govern 
and wield the power of some thirty 
millions of le; they have re- 
sources of all kinds (except skill in 
the art of governing) at their dis- 
. The power of Great Britain 
could, without doubt, utterly sub- 
due and prostrate the Irish if it 
0 
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should be in earnest used for that 
purpose. Yet Britain chooses to 
tolerate sedition, insolence, false 
accusation, threatenings, railings, 
secret assassinations, turbulence, 
breaches of the law, rather than 
use her strength to chastise and 
eurb her enemy; for her enemy 
Ireland is, possessed and runnin 
over with an irrepressible hat 

which manifests itself continually 
in injuries executed or designed 
against every person and thing 
that is British. British Ministers 
go about with guards to protect 
them from assassinations promised 
by Irishmen; public buildings in 
London and the cities of Britain are 
sought to be destroyed by infer- 
nal machines; it is on'y through 
the protection of Providence that 
Britain’s population travelling on 
railways, or assembled in public 
places, are not blown into the air. 

Ireland, through a portion of 
her press, openly exults in her 
atrocities, and raves her denuncia- 
tions and menaces. It has been 
stated by a Minister in Parliament 
that the leaders of her murder 
and sedition leagues are steeped 
to the lips in treason. Money is 
collected from Irishmen all over 
the world for the express purpose 
of committing diabolical outrages 
upon the British and those who 
are friendly to them. In short? it 
is impossible for any region to be 
more malevolent, rabid, and mis- 
chievous against another than Ire- 
land is towards Britain. 

With all these facts plain before 
her; with the knowledge that it 
has been the same in kind, though 
not always in degree, for centuries; 
with every proof forcing itself on 
her that the treatment is exacer- 
bating the disease,—Britain per- 
sists, like a fond and doting gran- 
dam, in offering favours to this 
ungovernable fury—in confessing 
herself guilty of heaven knows 


what sins against Ireland—jn 
proclaiming that Ireland, if only 
“properly governed” (whatever 
that may mean), will prove her- 
self as loyal, as reasonable, and as 
law-abiding as any portion of the 
empire. 

f there were the slightest eyi- 
dence of this nonsensical doctrine 
being true, if we could see any of 
Britain’s cajoleries and advances 
met in a spirit of gratitude and 
recognition though never so faint, 
there might be encouragement to 
go on; it might be reasonable 
to argue, “ You are on the right 
lines now: pursue that treatment, 
increase the dose, having long pa- 
tience, and all will be well.” But 
the evidence is directly the other 
way. Every soft speech is an- 
swered by a curse—a caress meets 
with a bite or a scratch—a sub- 
stantial benefit excites unrestrained 
rancour, redoubled abuse, multi- 
plied accusations, increased de- 
mands, and a shower of injuries 
cruel and deadly; while an at- 
tempt to redress the so-called 
wrongs, at a great trouble and saeri- 
fice, so exasperates the we 
that guns and poniards will no 
longer serve their great ‘revenge— 
only dynamite, with its wholesale 
and indiscriminate destruction, can 
be a vent for their accumulated 
hatred and malignity. Every 
Englishman may be said to 
daily with his life in his hand; 
and yet the mass of Englishmen, 
untaught by their own or by 
other’s experience, slaves to an 
attractive theory, make no stand 
for their lives, but hug their fal- 
lacies still closer, and rack their 
brains to discover some new grati- 
fication which may, by happy pos 
sibility, win them a growl of re- 
cognition from their unappeased 
Moloch. 

Truly Ireland—little Ireland— 


.darting venom and death in all 
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directions, overruling, exacting, 
spurning, rending and tearing, is a 
henomenon —and we say again, 
we believe it to be one without 
parallel. It is a peculiarity of this 
In no other period of the 
world’s existence would such an 
intolerable scourge have been per- 
mitted to afflict a country stronger 
than itself. 

We lately put to death in the 
Soudan some 6000 or 7000 semi- 
savages for crimes of which no- 
body had as yet had a clear de- 
scription. They were at home, in 
their own land, the sovereignty 
over which had been repudiated 
by us and by our nursling, the 
option Government. It must 
be presumed that we killed them 
on behalf of our friend the Khedive, 
whom we considered to be at war 
with them. Whatever it may 
have been, their offence was sufh- 
ciently obscure and not very atro- 
cious; yet we did not hesitate to 
destroy them wholesale. Compare 
this conduct with our forbearance 
towards Ireland, where the offences 
are not obscure but only too palp- 
able, not temporary but continu- 
ous, not light or venial but gross, 
atrocious, and most malicious! 
How shall we reconcile the proceed- 
ings in the two cases with justice, 
expediency, or common-sense ? 

We do not at present concern 
ourselves with what it is expe- 
dient for us to do in these circum- 
stances. That subject has been 
frequently discu elsewhere in 
our columns. We have ventured 
here only to draw attention to the 
very remarkable (were it not for 
the awful tragedies connected with 
it, we should say the very ridiculous) 
state of things. And we will add 
a few words containing our ideas of 
the causes which make Britain so 
inordinately long-suffering. 

Socialism we believe to be at 
the bottom of the whole misfor- 


tune. In his most recent explo- 
sion, it has been the pleasure of 
the Irishman to direct his threats 
and stabs largely at landlords, 
although he by no means in his 
slaughters and other mischiefs re- 
stricts himself to landlords, or to 
any other class. But he is experi- 
menting in a field which partic- 
ularly interests socialists. They 
very much desire to confiscate the 
land; and here is the Irishman 
not only delighted by his own acts 
to set landlords “ running for their 
lives,” but sufficiently powerful 
with the Government to get laws 
made for robbing them. In a 
great majority of his out and 
designs the Irishmen will find 
himself patted on the back by the 
socialist; but he is not a social- 
ist pure and simple, so that. it is 
just possible that, in some:of his 
extravagances, he may tread on 
socialist corns. If he should do 
so his case will be unhappy; for 
it will be as difficult then to keep 
the Englishman from worrying 
him, and giving him all he de- 
serves, as it now is to rouse the 
slightest English resentment for 
abominable injuries. 

According to one of the latest 
dogmas of socialism, Ireland ought 
wo he a very happy and prosperous 
island; for the landlord, who else- 
where mars social comfort and so- 
cial justice by his power to grasp 
and to enslave, is there so effectu- 
ally crushed that he certainly can- 
not interfere with social equality 
and contentment. Yet somehow 
Ireland continues r, miserable, 
and vindictive. If the suppres- 
sion of English landlords would 
make England like Ireland, the 
argument must be in favour of 
giving landlords a reprieve. 

Let us be sure of one thing: we 
shall never coax or bribe Ireland 
into abated ferocity. If we once 
accept that statement for truth we 
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shall have ceased to go backward 
and to make matters worse than 
in the nature of things, they must 
be. Once we have recognized that 
we have to deal with a being that 
is utterly untamable and irrecon- 
cilable—that he can never be a 
helpmeet for us, and will always 
be a thorn in our side, wounding 
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us to a greater or less degree ag 
our own folly or wisdom may per- 
mit—there may be a prospect of 
our regaining the upper hand to 
which we are, as the far larger 
island, entitled. If we cannot 
eradicate the disease, we may at 
least minimise the dangers and 
other evils of Political Hyenaism, 


HOW TO GROW THIN. 


As there is always a resemblance 
between: the individual and the 
community to which he belongs, it 
is strange that the correspondents 
of the daily paper, who are so 
interested in the inquiry how 
obesity is to be kept off, do not 
try to gain a hint from the manage- 
ment of the nation. Our Govern- 
ment and people have mastered 
the secret. The country has in a 
remarkable manner got rid of all 
plethoric tendencies, has lost incal- 
culable weight in the scales, is 
fined down to a meagre-looking 
form, and seems destined to be, in 
no long time, a very scarecrow. 
It does not appear to have occurred 
to any of our artists that the 
typical John Bull whom they por- 
tray is, as things now go with us, 
only a satirical figure, provocative 
of ill-natured jests on our present 
declining condition. He clearly 
belongs to the period of England's 
rotundity, her commercial great- 
ness, her commanding warlike 
power. He bears on his person 
the evidences of being well-to-do, 
of having his own way in most 
things, of being pretty clear-headed 
and wide-awake, of proving a jovial 
companion when in good-humour, 
but rather an ugly customer to any 
that would stroke him the wrong 
way. Consequently he is an ana- 
chronism, and should give place to 
a form emblematic of the fallen 
position to which we have de- 


scended, of our shrunken dimen- 
sions, of our failing means, of our 
lost spirits and sense of honor. 

There are a good many pointsin_ , 
Justice Shallow’s portrait as traced 
by Falstaff, which seem to fit him 
for the John Bull of 1884—if John 
Bull is stil: to be the name, and it 
is a question if that ought not to 
be changed too. It will be remem- 
bered that Shallow, instead of being 
a portly imposing squire, was a 
“starved justice.” He was “ like 
a man made after supper of a 
cheese-paring ; when he was naked, 
he was, for all the world, like a 
forked radish, with a head fantas- 
tically carved upon it with a knife: 
he was so forlorn that his dimen- 
sions to any thick sight, were in- 
visible.” en that is the ideal 
gy i which will suit the 

riton best when he shall have 
reached the low estate to which he 
is tending, when he shall have 
wasted himself, and his rulers shall 
have diminished him, to the estate 
of a Mr: Nobody. 

To the physiological inquirer the 
point of interest is, not to what a 
degree of leanness and pitifulness 
the erewhile corpulent Bull has 
dwindled, but how he relieved him- 
self of his substance and his intre- 
pidity. Well, we believe the first 
step taken by our nation which 
Bull represents was in reality di- 
rected against moral rather than 
physical stoutness. We had been 
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a people of. frank, hearty, bold 
complexion ; but we took to grovel- 
ling in meanness hitherto unknown 
to us, suppressed each noble or 
generous emotion as it arose, and 
conformed ourselves with all dili- 

nce to the philosophy of the 
dunghill. The national spirit being 
thus debased, it was not long before 
the national substance began to 
disappear; for this is a world in 
which he who will not stand up 
for his own rights, and bear him- 
self with manliness, is pretty sure 
to be speedily relieved of his “ bulk 
and big assemblance.’”’ Britain, 
forgetting her vocation, shirking 
her duties, gibbering sentences 
from the hornbook, and accusing 
herself of inexpiable sin, was in 
a fair way to part with her vigor- 
ous bulk. 

In acting without regard to our 
own dignity ; in allowing ourselves 
to be ousted and jostled from any 
and every side; in submitting to 
be robbed of our fairly earned 
means, and’‘to be driven out of our 
own territory,—we have not only 
incurred material loss, but we 
have lost the reputation on which 
our power and our wealth were 
founded. Every base act that we 
are guilty of is an invitation to the 
unprincipled to insult and defraud 
us—an invitation which most of 
them are not slow to take advan- 
tage of. We do not claim what 
honestly falls to us in the present, 
and we are despoiled of what ac- 
crued to us in the past. We used 
to make treaties, and to order our 
goings so as to benefit our own 
commerce ; now it is the fashion to 
neglect everywhere our interests 
and our rights. We endeavour to 
hamper in various ways our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, so as to 
discourage enterprise and to mini- 
mise profits. This is oon of our 
anti-fat regimen as tes to the 
world at large. 
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But we do not depend solely 
upon impoverishing foreign rela- 
tions for growing thin; we have 
established domestic drains which 
play no small part in attenuating 
our substance. We are so mealy- 
mouthed about traitors and crim- 
inals, that we literally encourage 
crime by allowing criminals to 
attain the ends for which they 
agitate, and to injure peaceable 
citizens. Our fatuity in this re- 
gard has been such that a por- 
tion of the United Kingdom is a 
danger, an expense, and a con- 
stant trouble to us, instead of 
forming part of our strength and 
our defence. We bleed inwardly, 
and in that way get rid of all tend- 
ency to forming fibre and flesh. 
This is, perhaps, the most ingenious 
of all our secrets for producing 
leanness. We should be half as 
lusty again as we are, if we were 
to exhibit some capacity in govern- 
ing and controlling the Irish. 

Another home-secret — which, 
however, we do not ex- 
clusively—is the art of dissipating 
our means by encouraging contin- 
‘ual jealousies and disputes among 
the classes of our community. 
While classes wrangle and injure 
each other in disputing how profits 
shall be divided, the means b 
which profits are produced grad- 
ually diminish, we open a clear 
course for the stranger to step in 
and usurp our business, and we 
sap our own resources. Every 
time an industry may be crippled 
or may stand still, there is a 
greater or less loss to the substance 
of the whole country. Employers 
find this out very soon; but work- 
men probably, when bad times are 
upon them, and money can scarce 
be got at all, do not connect their 
suffering with their past conten- 
tions. The connection may be 
very certain for all that. ere 
is at the present time a great cry 
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against shipowners; and _ sailors 
and their soi-disant friends are 
clamouring earnestly for more ad- 
vantages at the expense of these 
owners. On the other hand, we 
hear of the streets of many of our 
northern seaports being filled with 
unemployed sailors who cannot get 
hired at all. It would be profit- 
able for these sailors out of work 
if shipowners could be encouraged 
a little, so that it might be worth 
while to send more vessels to sea; 
but their idea seems to be, that the 
thing to clamour for is the further 
depression of the owner. Thus, 
while they clutch at a larger share 
of the profits of business, business 
itself vanishes, and there are no 
returns for them, great or small. 

Another prominent article in our 
refining process is the depreciation 
of our landed property. By what 
we have already done, and by what 
we are constantly threatening to 
do, we have made the soil of Ire- 
land valueless, and greatly reduced 
the value of the soil of Great 
Britain. Landlords, and the wor- 
ship and influence which they en- 
joy, or are supposed to enjoy, are 
the objects at which the damaging 
blows are aimed; but the blows 
fall on the value. The values of 
all the landed estates in the king- 
dom cannot be seriously lowered 
without the whole community being 
injured ; and thus our solidity oozes 
away merrily. 


The time for reducing ourselves 
has been cleverly chosen, because 
very discouraging- circumstances 
encompass us on the outside. Rail- 
ways have ceased to be made 
almost all over the world except 
in very limited quantity, and 
the blank thus created has natu- 
rally depressed business generally. 
Foreign competition too, which 
did not so much affect us in older 
days, is becoming more and more 
pressing. It would have been 
difficult to maintain our condition 
if we had been solicitous to do so; 
but as we were bent upon growing 
thin, events have ‘seconded our 
efforts in an effectual manner. 

The country, as we think, is 
entitled to the chief credit of havy- 
ing shrunk itself up ; but, of course, 
the Government to which the coun- 
try thought fit to trust its fortunes, 
is in the second degree deserving 
of the honours of success. It is 
certain that Ministers have very 
ably and ingeniously seconded and 
encouraged the efforts of the public. 
Radical regimeh has had sucha 
marked and steady effect in this 
case, that we would suggest to the 
obese, or those who fear to become 
so, that instead of asking informa- 
tion and comparing notes in the 
newspapers, they would do well to 
make a call in Downing Street, 
with the reward of divination in 
their hands, and to get scientific 
directions how to grow thin. 








“ Tommy.” 


“TOMMY.” 


My dear father, one of the best 
men that ever breathed, but also 
one of the dullest, and least suc- 
cessful in life, when he lay on his 
deathbed called me to his side, 
and pressing my hand said: “ Bob, 
I have nothing to leave you but my 
example and advice. Be honest, 
be upright, strive to do good in 
your generation, and the aor 
of an approving conscience will be 
yours. Dement Tommy.” 

When he had said this, thinking 
he had said a good thing, he shut 
his mouth with a snap, and said 
nothing more in this world. 

When I say that he thought he 
had spoken a “ good thing,” I do 
not mean a witty thing. Of that 
my dear father was incapable ; and 
I do him nothing but justice when 
I say that he had a very humble 
opinion of his own powers. He 
did what he thought was right, 
and he said what he believed’ was 


“Tom-my was a good boy. 


true; but his most brilliant corus- 
cations of wit were second-hand 
fireworks from Joe Miller, and his 
moral sentiments were taken from 
copy-book slips. I say nothing but 
the truth when I add that he ruled 
his life by these copy-book slips. 
He was everything that the mcst 
advanced copy-book would have a 
man be—except that he was un- 
successful in life. 

After his funeral, when I re- 
turned to the house, I went to the 
study, a lucus a non lucendo—there 
was no studying done there except 
the perusal of novels—and took 
down an old illustrated ‘ Reader 
for Children,’ and openee it at the 
“ History of Tomm Then: I 
pulled up the blin , and re-read 
the wi paths Nees tale, with full 
resolution to impress its lessons 
deep into my heart. 

This is what I read :— 


But Har-ry was a bad boy. 


Tom-my and Har-ry were one day playing with a round 


ball. Then the ball went through a win-dow of a good 
man’s house, and Tom-my and Harry were a-fraid. Har-ry 
ran a-way. But Tom-my stood still. Then the good man 
came out of his house, and said, ‘Who broke my glass?’ 
Then Tom-my said, ‘Sir, I did, with my ball.’ And the 
good man said, ‘You are a good boy to tell the truth. 
Here is half-a-crown, to show you that vir-tue is its own 
re-ward.’ But when Har-ry’s fath-er saw this, he took 
Har-ry o-ver his knee, and smack-ed him, and he said, ‘You 
have not got half-a-crown, but you have got a whip-ping. 
Learn that vice brings to ru-in.’ 

“One day Tom-my saw that bad boy Har-ry with a 
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lit-tle dog. He had put a string around the neck of the 
dog, and tied a heav-y stone to the dog by the string. 
He was go-ing to drown that poor lit-tle dog. Then Tom- 
my said, ‘Take my half-a-crown and spare the dog.’ §o 
Har-ry gave up the dog, and took the half-a-crown, and 
he said to Tom-my, ‘ You are an‘ass!” But Tom-my 
was a-bove mind-ing such vul-gar words. 

“That night bad men, called Rob-bers, came to Tom- 
my’s house to break in and steal his half-a-crown. But 
the lit-tle dog bark-ed, and that woke Tom-my’s fath-er, 
and he lit a can-dle, and drew on his trous-ers, and the 
rob-bers were so fright-en-ed that they went a-way. Then 
they went to Har-ry’s house to steal his half-a-crown. 
And there was no dog there, so the bad men got in, and 
they kill-ed Har-ry, and his fath-er, and his moth-er, and 
his grand-fath-er and grand-moth-er, and his broth-er and 
sis-ter, and his uncle and aunt, and cousins, and his 


neph-ew, and niece, before they could light a can-dle, and 
fright-en the rob-bers a-way. They al-so took the half-a- 
crown. Were they. not wick-ed men? So you see, my 
dear chil-dren, that if you are truthful, and kind, an 
good, vir-tue will bring its own re-ward.” 





I am not ashamed to say that 
the tears rose to my eyes, and I 
felt my heart soften, and my con- 
science braced, when I read this 
moving and moral tale. I rose 
from my seat, and, with streaming 
cheeks, I extended my arms and 
said, “ Tommy! be thou my guide 
' through the paths of virtue to pros- 
perity.” 

My dear father overstated the 
truth, of course unconsciously, 
when he assured me that he left 
me nothing. I found that he left 
me less than nothing. He died in 
embarrassed circumstances; and if 
he had not died when he did, I 


really cannot see how he could have 


lived. I found that he was greatly — 


in debt, and the bills came in after 
the funeral. I behaved with hon- 
our, in the spirit of “Tommy.” Lf 
had a little money of my own, that 
came to me from my mother, which 
my father could not touch. With 
this I discharged all my father’s 
liabilities. His creditors were paid 
twenty shillings in the pound. To 
do this I had to sacrifice not oy 
my own little property, but to se 

every stick of furniture the house 
contained, and the books, down to 
‘Tommy.’ But that mattered little. 
I had Tommy graven on my heart; 
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and the principles which actuated 
Tommy filled my bosom, and were 
certain to carry me into prosperity. 
The creditors confirmed me in this 
opinion. They shook me by the 
hand and said nothing could be 
more honourable than the way you 
have behaved in this business, and 
there is a bright future in store for 
you, Mr. Robert Flopjohn. Virtue 
is its own reward.” 

I was now left without anything 
except my principles and my edu- 
cation. 

My dear father, acting on copy- 
book advice, had insisted that 
education was the best gift that 
could be given a child, and he had 
taken care that I should be well 
instructed in Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics, and French, to which I 
added some free-hand and perspec- 
tive drawing. 

My futher believed that a sound 


grammar-school education was the 


best equipment for a start in life. 
I did not, however, find it so. I 
found the market drugged with 


education. If he had apprenticed 
me to a trade, I could at once have 
found work as joiner, mason, or 
— but as I was cultured, I 

ad to look out for a tutorship, and 
I found that. there were five hun- 
dred applicants for each vacant 
post. A sawyer can make his 
thirty shillings a-week by merely 
working his arms up and down, but 
I could not earn thirty pence with 
all my education. 

At length, however, through the 
recommendations of the solicitor 
who had wound up my father's 
affairs, I did get a situation in the 
house of a country gentleman. My 
Manners are gentlemanly, my ap- 
pearance is agreeable, and my prin- 
ciples are, as you know, those of 
Tommy. I was received with kind- 
ness, and soon placed myself on an 
easy footing in the house. The 
only son of the master was a deli- 
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cate boy, and his father regarded 
him with the tenderest solicitude, 
as the heir to his name, and to an 
estate of fourteen thousand a-year. 
There was a daughter, older, a very 
sweet, beautiful girl, with golden 
hair, and eyes of the sunniest blue. 
I gave her lessons in French and 
drawing. Then she took a fane 
to learn Greek, and I got her well 
on tothe paradigms. As: for the 
poor boy, his hours of work were 
few. He was allowed to do pretty 
much what he liked, and to bs out 
of doors as much as the weather 
permitted, riding or walking. I. 
accompanied him, and not unfre- 
quently his sister joined our party. 
The park was very beautiful, and 
there were numerous objects of in- 
terest in the neighbourhood. Maud 
took advantage of these excursions 
to get on with her drawing, with 
which she made such progress that 
she began to venture on water- 
co'ours. 

The natural result followed. I 
fell desperately in love with beauti- 
ful Maud, and she reciprocated my 
attachment. I was far too honour- 
able to give utterance to my senti- 
ments. What was I—what my 
position, that I should aspire to 
the hand of the daughter of a De 
Vaudeville? My family was of yes- 
terday ; hers dated from before the 
Conquest. I was worth nothing 
pecuniarily ; she had a nice property 
of her mother’s. I had no position 
in the world, and the De Vaudevilles 
were the first family in the county 
next to those that were titled. 

I was not blind to the affection 
I had inspired ; the father had no 
suspicions. He would have thought 
it impossible for his daughter to 
stoop so low. Besides, in the event 
of the death of her sickly brother, 
Maud would be an_ heiress—a 
match to be desired by every 
young squire in the county. 

I was conscious of a struggle in 
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my heart; but I thought over my 
father’s dying words, and the ex- 
ample of Tommy, and I conquered. 
Neither by word nor sign did I 
show dear Maud how dear she 
was to me. I had to exercise the 
utmost control over myself, and 
the effort caused me much pain. I 
hésitated whether I had not bet- 
ter resign my tutorship, when my 
charge fell ill 

His sickness became serious— 
dangerous. ‘Then I volunteered 
to sit with him and nurse him 
night and day. I°knew what was 
necessary. He must be fed with 
beef-tea every twenty minutes. 
Everything depended on this; and 
the nurses could not be relied on. 
For three weeks I was with the 
poor child, If he had been my 
own I could not have done more 
for him. I saved his life. The 


doctor said so. No sooner was he 
out of danger than I broke down. 


I had overstrained myself, and was 
attacked with nervous fever. It 
was thought advisable to move me 
to the keeper’s cottage. My illness, 
following so closely upon that of the 
young master, was more than the 
servants could stand. They re- 
belled; and the housekeeper sug- 
gested the change to the squire, 
who gave his consent with the 
proviso that I should be supplied 
from the house with everything I 
wanted. So I was taken to the 
lodge, there to be nursed; and the 
best port wine, beef-tea, and grapes 
were sent from the Hall for m 
consumption. The keeper dran 
the port; his wife, who was nurs- 
ing, found the beef-tea nutritious ; 
and her children greatly enjoyed 
the grapes. The stalks of the 
latter were, however, always put 
on a white plate at my bedside, 
together with the few skins and 
pips that could be rescued. 

I think that at last some suspi- 
cion that I was not well treated 
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entered Maud’s mind; for ghe 
brought me grapes herself, and 
insisted on my taking the wine 
and extract of meat from her own 
hand. As I got better, she visited 
me more frequently, kept a posy 
of flowers always fresh near my 
seat in the latticed window, read 
to me, talked to me, and bright- 
ened my convalescence with her 
sunny presence. 

One day, as she rose to leave, 
and extended her hand to me, her 
eyes met mine, and then, unable 
to control her emotions, she burst 
into tears. 

“ What is the matter, dear Miss 
Maud?” I asked. My heart sank. 
I dreaded what wouid follow, and 
yet I felt a secret, a wicked joy 
at the explanation. 

“T am so sorry for you; and 
it seems so ungrateful in us, after 
your noble self-devotion to my dar- 
ling brother. I know that he owes 
his life to you; and I am ready to 
sink into the ground for shame 
when I think how little care we, 
have taken of you in return, 
Papa does not see it; but I can 
think of nothing else. He says 
that the keeper’s wife is a worthy 
body, and attends to you very 
kindly; but then—she has seven 
children to look after also, and she 
cannot devote her undivided atten- 
tion to you. Oh, Mr. Flopjohn!—it 
ought not to be; and you—so good 
—so generous—so honourable-I 
feel—I feel—that my who. life 
would be too little repayment for 
all yon have done for us!” 

I was overcome also. For a 
moment I forgot Tommy, every- 
thing, and clasped beautiful Maud 
to my heart. 

“ Nohle, generous, heroic soul!” 
I said. 

“ Robert,” she whispered, “you 
have loved me. I knew it, though 
you did everything to conceal your 
passion. I also have loved you, as 
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I wvere your principle. I can do 
‘ no better than intrust my future 
to one so upright.” 
“But, your father?” I stam- 
me. . 

“My father will not consent,” 
she said. “ But I have eight thou- 
sand pounds of mine own, which at 
four and a half per cent. amounts 
to three hundred and sixty pounds 

annum. Surely we can live 
and love and be happy on that! 
We will run away together and 
get married, and then return and 
throw ourselves on papa’s gener- 
osity. He is proud, but kind and 
forgiving. He would not give 
consent, but he will accept the 
fait accompli.” 

I held her bands and looked 
into her eyes. I could not speak. 
She said, “ I will return to-morrow, 
and we will make our plans to- 
gether.” We kissed, and she 
departed. 


I could not sleep that night. 
Here was the sweetest, most char- 
ming girl in the world—a girl with 
three hundred and sixty pounds 
per annum, with a Norman name, 
and the bluest of blue.blood in 
her veins—ready to throw herself 


into my arms. LEtght thousand 
pounds offered to me, without any 
marriage settlements. I tossed 
on aoe bed Towards morning I 
became calmer. I thought of 
Tommy. Then I rose from my 
bed, dressed, put my poor traps 
together into a bundle, and at 
early daybreak, before any one 
was stirring, I left the house. I 
fled the temptation to do what I 
knew Tommy would have scorned 
todo. As in the.cold morning 
air I walked away, I thought how 
Harry would have acted if placed 
in my position. He would not 
have nursed the sick boy, called 
thereto by no obligation. Then 
the boy would have died, and 
Maud have been an heiress of 
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fourteen thousand a year. Harry 
would not have run away alone, 
but run away with the heiress, 
and changed his name from Flop- 


john to De Vaudville, and recon- 


ciled himself with the father-in- 
law, and succeeded to the estate 
and the park, and become J.P., 
and D.L., and sheriff'of the county, 
and put his son into the Guest 
and got a baronetcy. I sighed, 
and felt in my pocket, and found 
only one pound four shillings and 
threepence three-farthings there. 
I had left without drawing my 
quarter’s salary. But if light in 
purse, I was also light in con- 
science. I was treading the paths - 
of virtue under the guidance of 
Tommy. 

The next place where I found 
a tutorship was in the family of 
a well-to-do farmer, who had 
amassed sufficient money to think 
of bringing up his boys to be 
gentlemen. 

I had considerable trouble with 
these urchins. They were way- 
ward, undisciplined, and overflow- 
ing with animal spirits. Indeed 
I doubt much whether they had 
in them any other spirit than ani- 
mal spirit. At least I never lit 
on the symptoms. They were very 
full of blood ; their lips and cheeks 
swollen, and looking ready to 
burst. They hated books, and loved 
and smelt of dogs. They had 
no power of concentrating their 
thoughts; I should have almost 
said they had not the faculty of 
thinking. They were wholly des- 
titute of the moral sense. tried 
to appeal to their consciences—they 
had none ; to the sense of dignity 
‘and decency imbued in man— they 
were without it. I did my best 
to humanise them, but found my 
labour thrown away. I did get 
them to learn rosa rose, but that 
was only by threatening not to 
allow them to see a pig killed 
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unless the first declension were 
repeated. 

They made booby-traps for me. 
They sewed up the Logi and sleeves 
of my pantaloons and coat. They 
made me apple-pie beds. They 

ut the soap into the toe of my 
t. They gummed together the 
pages of the grammar. They put 
gunpowder into the candle. They 
cut up hair very fine and strewed 
my night-dress with it. Lastly, 
they mimicked me. Their parents, 
so far from reprimanding them, 
laughed at these frolics, and re- 
garded them as exhibitions of dar- 
ing originality. 

I have always held that moral 
suasion isa far better vehicle of 
education than the cane; but I 
doubt whether moral suasion is 
of any avail where the moral 
sense isdormant or non-existent. 
I believe that, just as nature has 
provided the auditory sense with 
an organ, the ear,and the olfac- 
tory sense with an organ, the 
nose, and the sense of sight with 
an organ, the eye, so she has 
fashioned an organ for the recep- 
tion of moral impressions, con- 
nected by anerve with the brain. 
She has developed this organ into 
some prominence, no doubt to 
show how primary and important 
the moral sense is. She has with- 
drawn from it all arteries, and has 
invested it in a delicate network 
of highly sensitive nerves, to make 
it serve much as the drum to the 
ear. The waves of sound beat on 
this latter and resolve themselves 
into ideas in the brain ; so precisely 
the pulsation of the cane on this 
other organ is rapidly transformed 
into a moral idea, and as. such 
impresses itself on the mind. 

r tried very hard to do my duty. 
I tried to get these boys to study. 
I tried to lead them to look to 
higher things than pig-killing and 
rat-hunting. I tried to infuse into 


them a sense of honour. But J 


found in them none of the material ° 


of which the Tommies are made. 

I was drawing my salary, and 
doing nothing for it. I had not 
got these boys to say “ horse” in- 
stead of “oss” orto use pocket- 
handkerchiefs instead of the back 
of their hands. At length the 
climax arrived. On the 5th No- 
vember these urchins made a Guy 
Fawkes, which was intended to 
bear, and did bear, a striking like- 
ness to myself. It could hardly do 
other, as it was invested in my 
new suit of clothes, not yet 
for. What with the fireworks and 
the mud with which Guy was pelt- 
ed, and the general rough usage it 
received, my best Sunday suit of 
clothes was utterly ruined. I told 
Mr. Clodd plainly that I would no 
longer teach such unruly cubs as 
his sons, and I left the situation. 
As a man of honour I first paid 
the tailor for the spoilt suit, and 
then found myself with four shil- 
lings and threepence three-farth- 
ings in my pocket. 

I received no thanks for my 
pains, no recognition that I had 
done my utmost. The blame was 
thrown on my head. I did not 
understand the temperament of the 
boys; I made no allowances for 
their exuberant vitality; I was 
exacting, stiff, and ungenial.’ I 
felt that these wretched louts must 
come to bad ends; they were the 
raw clay out of which the villan- 
ous Harries are moulded. I have 
lived to see them grow up. My 

redictions have not been realised. 
hey are now rough, sporting 


young men, with good incomes, ~ 


farming good estates, and farming 
them well; and the gallows to 
which I had consigned them does 
not seem destined to suspend 
them. 

When I left Mr. Clodd’s I re 
viewed my conduct; and thenl 
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felt that I had acted throughout 
in the conscientious spirit of Tom- 
my. I had striven to do good to 
these wretches, and I had striven 
to do my duty, and to do it thor- 
oughly. The result was my dis- 
Seed, with four shillings and 
‘threepence three-farthings in my 

ket. Now, had I been Harry, 

w different would have been my 
conduct, how different my situa- 
tion! Iwould have winked at the 
boys’ misconduct, excused their 
mischievous pranks, allowed them 
to shirk lessons, praised their gal- 
lant spirits to the father and 
mother, assured them that genius 
lurked behind all their exuberant 
play of spirit, allowed them to go 
on in their brutal pursuits unre- 
proved, withont an effort to elevate 
them, have reported their sullies of 
wit to their parents; and I would 
* have had my salary raised, my po- 
sition in the house secured, and 
a future opened to me’ among the 
married yeomen’s daughters who 
Lo ag the place. 

n leaving Mr Clodd’s I was 
appointed master to the parochial 
school, which was managed by a 
board or committee, and support- 
ed by a voluntary rate. Some of 
the farmers on the board took my 
part against the Clodds, of whom 
they were envious ; and so, out of 
spite to the Clodds, and because I 
could be secured cheap, gave me 
the vacant situation. 

When offered the school, I hesi- 
tated about accepting it. It was 
not that my pride suffered; it was 
that I misdoubted my power. My 
self-confidence had received a rude 
shock in the house of the Clodds. 
I had believed firmly hitherto in 
moral suasion,and had oe ert 
of corporal punishment. My views 
on this point were disturbed. You 
can make a racer run with a word 
of — and a pat, but not a 
donkey. I had had to do witha 
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well-bred youth—young De Vaud- 
beaten had managed him with 
perfect success. I had tried the 
Clodds, and had failed. Should 
I succeed with children of a still 
lower class? My diffidence, and 
my strong Tommeian sense of hon- 
our, forced me to accept the mas- 
~ conditionally. My tenure 
of the post was to be terminable 
at the end of the quarter, without 
notice on either side. I felt that, 
should I fail, I would be unable to 
continue in the situation for three 
months more with justice to the 
children, the committee, and my 
self. — 

I found the school in a neglected 
and utterly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. The pupil-teacher and the 
late master had played into each 
other’s hands, giving each other 
half-holidays alternately on mar- 
ket-days, coming unpunctually in 
the mornings, and cutting the 
hours short in the afternoons, 
spending their time together gos- 
siping in the class-room, leaving 
the classes under the charge of 
scholars. This I stopped. The 
result was, that I made an enemy 
of the pupil-teacher, and he went 
along among his friends and ac- 
quaintances making complaints, 
and stirring up a party against 
me. 

I discovered that several of the 
children did more scratching than 
scribbling. Thereupon I laid in 
a supply of carbolic soap, at my 
own expense, and a fine-tooth comb, 
and began operations with vigour. 
What a storm this raised! The 
parents of tbe urchins I had 
combed and carbolized came to 
me, livid with fury, and dared 
mé to touch their children’s heads 
again. Those with the dirtiest 
brats were the most indignant. 
Never before had it been insinu- 
ated that their little ones were 
not so clean that you might have 
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made a meal off them. Why were 
they to be combed and carbolized, 
whilst the sons and daughters of 
farmers were left unmolested? 
They wefe as as others, and 
as clean as those who stuck them- 
selves up to be their betters. Sev- 
eral children were withdrawn from 
the school because of my efforts to 
make their heads clean. Cleanli- 
ness, says the proverb, is next to 

liness. At all events, if I 
might not make the children clean, 
I might make them godly, I 
thought. So I turned my atten- 
tion in that direction. 

I was pained to hear the ribald 
langu used in the playground 
by the boys. Nor was the ribaldry 
confined to words. I caught some 
of the worst offenders, and gave 
them a solemn lecture before the 
entire school on the use of unseemly 
language, and-the obligations they 
lay under of refraining their tongues 
from the use of words improper and 
profane. Several parents took this 
up. They complained to the board 
that I gave religious instruction 
out of the half hour limited to such 
teaching by the rules hung up in 
the school-room, and I was rather 
sharply taken to task by the farmers 
for what I had done, as the school 
was strictly unsectarian in its teach- 
ing. So I was not allowed to make 
the pupils committed to me either 
cleanly or godly. I would try to 
teach them the strictly secular 
learning thoroughly. 

I soon found that there was a 
rotten system of copy-book writing 
in vogue. Each child was required 
to make a copy in his best writing 
every week, and show it to the 
parents; but these copies were in 
reality done for them by the master, 
assisted by the pupil-teacher and 
monitors. I insisted on the children 
writing their own copies ; whether 
bad or good, the example of pen- 
manship should be genuine. nD 


after, I heard from members of the 
board that a general complaint had 
been made of the falling off in the 
writing of the scholars. It was 
evident that in this respect the 
standard of excellence was deterio- 
rating, and it was conjectured that 
in other respects the pupils were 
likewise going back. I was re. 
quested to devote myself particu- 
larly to the improvement of the 
writing of the school. 

It is well known that the scale 
of the Government grant to a 
school is determined to a large ex- 
tent by attendances, I was there- 
fore most scrupulous to mark these 
and the absences in accordance 
with fact. Indeed one or two of 
the board were detailed to call 
occasionally and check my entries, 
I found that my scrupulousness 
gave dissatisfaction. If a child 
attended half a day. I might surely 
stretch a point and make it a whole 
attendance. When the weather 
was bad, some allowance must be 
made for that, and the children not 
be deprived of a mark when it was 
practically impossible for them to 
attend ; besides—and here lay the 
sting—I was adding a penny to the 
rates by my nicety in this matter, 
and was not considering either the 
pockets of the ratepayers or my 
own, as half the grant would be 
allowed the master. 

I now resolved to devote myself 
to the fulfilment of the educational 
department requisitions with all my 
earnestness. 1 soon found that to 
do so was to commit the greatest 
injustice of all, for I would force on 
the clever and neglect the stupid; 
I would cultivate the few at the 
expense of the many. I found, 
however, that this was likely to 
gratify the inspector and obtain 
the largest grant, and that the 
greater the wrong done to the bulk 
of the scholars, the ter the satis- 
faction given at Whitehall. I was 
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too conscientious to do this, which 
would have gained me the approval 
of the inspector and the support of 
the board. 

There was a poor old widow who 
lived near the school, half blind, 
nearly wholly deaf, crippled with 
rheumatism, living only on the 
parish half-crown and a loaf, and 
the sale of a few eggs and poultry 
she reared. She had nearly white 
hair; the cataract in her eyes made 
them blear, and gave a vacant ex- 
pression to her face. How the 
unfortunate creature managed to 
live through the winter was a won- 
der to me, and she was too poor to be 
able to afford fuel, and too blind to 
collect sticks. This unfortunate 
creature was the object of mockery 
to the ill-conditioned boys of the 
school, who played on her numer- 
ours practical jokes. At one time 


they stole her eggs and sucked 


them, at another they pelted and 
killed her goslings. They carried 
away her little winter store of fire- 
wood to make their Guy Fawkes 
bonfire. They pelted her with 
snowballs. One ie they laid a 
noose on the ground before her, and 
when she unwittingly put her stick 
into the loop, they pulled it, tight- 
ened the noose about the staff and 
whipped it out of her hand, so that 
she fell on her face in the road, 
which was newly metalled. The 
aged woman was unable to rise 
without assistance, and then it was 
found that her forehead was cut 
and bleeding, and that she had 
broken her remaining teeth. 


I discovered the authors of this’ 


wanton piece of wickedness, and 
ve them a good hiding. My 
lood boiled with indignation. 
There were five boys concerned in 
the matter—the same who had 
killed her goslings in the spring 
and had stolen her firewood in 
November. 

That settled matters. 


The offence had been committed 
out of school hours and out of school 
bounds. I had no jurisdiction over 
the boys when they left the pre- 
cincts of the school, I wassum- 
moned by all the parents of the 
boys-I had chastised, and had to 
appear before the magistrates in 
the petty sessions. I was unable 
to obtain an advocate, being with- 
out the means of paying for one 
The plaintiffs were ably represented 
by local solicitors. A harrowing 
picture was painted of my ferocity, 
and of the tortures to which I had 
subjected the boys. The condition 
of the parts of their = oper- ° 
ated upon was described graphi- 
cally, and very highly charged with 
colour. 

I defended myself to the best of 
my ability. The magistrates then 
pronounced sentence. The chair- 
man said that the cases were proved 
against me; that there was no 
doubt I had exceeded my powers, 
and had acted with injudicious and 
intemperate violence. The laws of 
England were not framed for the 

rotection of the weak and _help- 
ess. The old woman, if aggrieved, 
was able to prosecute those who 
had wronged her. (As if she was 
capable of doing so! As if in her 
blindness she could find out the 
culprits!) The laws of England 
did not encourage Quixotic inter- 
ference in behalf of the old, infirm, 
and poor; they discouraged it in 
every way. ‘There could be no 
doubt that I had acted in a manner 
wholly unjustifiable and illegal. 
The bench, therefore, on mature 
deliberation, had resolved to fine me 
£2 for each assault, and costs; 
that amounted to £10, 7s. 6d. I 
paid the money. I had that morn- 
ing received my discharge from the 
school committee, and my salary 
for the quarter. I paid the fine, 
and found that I was left with 
3d. in my pocket. 


J 
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As I walked away, I reviewed 
my conduct. In all I had done, I 
had followed the dictates of con- 
science. I had tried to be honour- 
able, truthful, and to do good. I 
had been a Tommy in that situa- 
tion. Would Harry have tried to 


make the dirty children clean and _ 


the ribald children godly? Would 
he have eschewed tricks, savourin 
of dishonesty, towards parents om 
board ? Would he have interfered 
to protect the old widow? Would 
he not rather have shut his eyes 
and passed by on the other side? 
I was sure of it; and I was sure 
also that he would have been a 
favourite with the parents, would 
have ingratiated himself into the 
goodwill of the committee, would 
have obtained a glowing report 
from the inspector, and a large 
grant fiom Whitehall. I was 
quite sure also that he would 
never have been had up before the 
magistrates for the protection of 
the feeble and helpless, and would 
not have been dismissed his post 
with ignominy. No! he would 
never have taken the post with 
the stipulation that it should be 
“on trial”; and if he had been 

uired to leave it, would have 
walked away with a quarter’s un- 
earned salary in his pocket, and 
not, like me, with threepence three- 
farthings! 

No! Harry, on resigning his 
“sphere of usefulness, where he 
had discharged his duties with 
such exemplary faithfulness as to 
win the admiration of all ,” would 
have been presented with an electro- 
plate cruet-stand by the rector, a 
timepiece by the committee, and 
half-a-dozen spoous and forks by 
the nts. 

The only person who at all 
favoured me was the rector, and 
only in a timid and vacillating 
manner. The rector was one of 
those typical parsons who either 


have no opinions of their own, or 
who, having opinions, have not the 
courage to stand by them. He 
was admirable at hedging. He 
never made a statement without 
hedging it; never offered an opin- 
ion without saddling it with a 
doubt; never tendered a sugges. 
tion without knocking away its 
legs. He even ventured to ad- 
dress the school board in m 
favour. “He believed I was 
a high-principled and excellent 
young man, dut rash and injudi- 
cious; that I always strove to do 
my duty, but mistook the direc- 
tion in which it ran; that I must 
have learned experience by the 
past, but that it had been at the 
cost of the school; that it would 
be hard to find another to take my 
place so painstaking and so con- 
scientious, but that the attempt 
must be made,” &c. &c. &e., pro- 
and con so exactly balanced as to 


leave the matter exactly where he’ 


had found it. 


The rector was about to pub. 


lish two volumes of his sermons, 
and he asked of me to make clean 
copies of them for the press, as his 
own writing resembled the scrawl 
of a spider that had tumbled into 
an inkpot, and was drying his legs 
on the paper. He undertook to 
pay me a shilling a sermon for my 
transcript. There were a hundred 
in all ; that would bring me in just 
five pounds. 

Flushed with the prospect of 
making so much money, and gain- 
ing simultaneously so much spirit 
ual profit, I set vigorously to work 
on the manuscript. 

I soon found that it was impos- 
sible for me to transcribe the dis- 
courses verbatim. They were full 
of inanities, exaggerations. confu- 
sion of metaphors, non sequiturs, 
and grammatical errors. As I 
made my copy I cut out the in- 
anities, toned down the exagger- 
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ations, reduced the metaphors, 
supplied the deficiencies in the 
arguments and corrected the 

mar. After I had treated 
four of the sermons in this man- 
ner, I received a call from the 
rector. He looked flushed and 
moist. His voice and hand shook. 
His manner was abrupt. - He told 
me that he had engaged my ser- 
vices as scribe and not as critic. 
He tendered me four shillings for 
the discourses already done, which, 
he said, it was impessible for him 
to use, as I had extracted from 
them their point, fine flavour, and 

try; and then he read me a 
Siare on my impertinence in at- 
tempting to correct and improve 
the literary composition of a uni- 
versity man so much my senior; 
and he wound up with an exhorta- 
tion to humility, which, I believe, 
formed part of one of the uncopied 
sermons. 

I paid my bill at the cottage 
where I had lodged for the night, 
and left with three-farthings in my 
pocket. Would Harry have acted 
as I had done? No! he would 
have transcribed all the vapid, in- 
flated stuff, and sniggered over it 
as he wrote, and have earned the 
five pounds. 

The next situation in which I 
found myself was that of clerk to 
an architect, who was related to 
my late dear father in a round-about 
way, and who took me partly out 
of charity. He offered me thirty 
shillings a-week, and promised to 
increase my pay after six months, 
should I suit him. He hinted as 
much as that, and he had no sons of 
his own, if I took to the business 
and made myself useful and agree- 
able, he might eventually receive 
me into partnership. His profes- 
sion was bringing him in about five 
hundred a-year, taking one year 
with another. 

I was sent by the architect to 
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supervise the execution of his de- 
signs in the erection of a mansion. 
The works were contracted for. I 
was to be paid two guineas a-week 
by the gentleman for whom the 
house was to be erected, to see that 
the specifications of the architect 
were carried out. This was ar- 
ranged between the gentleman and 
my superior. I had the plans and 
the specifications as my guide. I 
soon found that the latter were 
not being complied with. First, 
the earth was to be taken out to 
the depth of four feet for founda- 
tions. I measured, and found the 
depth nowhere exceed three feet. 
I complained to the gauger. He 
winked, and said, “I see; you 
want greasing. Here are two 
guineas. Leave us alone. Talk 
to the governor; he knows all 
about it.” 

I found that it was stipulated 
that the mortar should be made of 
one load of lime to two of sand. 
The proportions used by the 
mason were, one load of lime 
to three of earth, and none of 
sand. 

I remonstrated indignantly, and 
received as answer, “The governor 
knows all about it, and has been 
greased. But as you want greas- 
ing also, to make all smooth, here 
are two guineas.” 

Then, by the specifications, the 
slaters were to have a lap of four 
inches; they were not given more 
than three. I complained te the 
slater. “Oh, ah!” said he; “I 
see how the land lies. Here are 
two guineas; say no more about 
it, and talk to your governor.” 

The plumber was bound by his 
contract to use Jead for the valleys 
of the roof, and about the chim- 
ney’, of 5 lb. to the square foot. 
It was actually half that weight, 
as I found by trying. I pointed 
this out to the plumber. “ You 
be easy,” said he; “ your governor 
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knows all about it. But I see 
oe want greasing as well as he. 
ere are two guineas.” 

According to’ the specification, 
the glazing was to be done with 
best glass, 26 oz. to the foot. In 
all the windows thirds of 15 oz. 
was being put in, which was half 
the price exactly. I was indig- 
nant, and ordered it all out. The 

lazier shook his head. “Be com- 
fortable,” he said; “ we've greased 
the governor’s palm to onillick it, 
and I suppose you ain’t content 
because we've not greased yours. 
So here are two guineas.” 

The carpenter was putting in 
green wood. I actually found him 
drying some panels for a door at 
his stove; they were too full of 
sap to take the paint. This was a 
oo infringement of the contract. 

inted it out to him. “Stuff 
and fiddlesticks!” he said; “the 
overnor has undertaken to shut 
is eye. I suppose you, too, want 
to be greased. So‘here are two 
guineas.” The plasterer, in like 
manner was cutting short the hair 
he had undertaken to mix with 
the white lime. When I showed 
this to him, I met with the same 
reply: “The governor knows all 
about it. But you, no doubt, re- 
quire greasing s well. Here are 
two guineas.” 

I need hardly say that I refused 
these seven offers of two guineas. 
I would not sell my conscience, 
and sequence of the example of 
Tommy, for £14, 14s. 0d. went 
to my superior in high indignation 
and disgust, and told him of the 
general fraud which was being 
carried on. Indeed, I said I was 
taking part in the fraud if I re- 
ceived two guineas a-week from 
the gentleman to protect his in- 
terests against the contractors, and 
betrayed my trust for bribes. 

My “boss” rubbed his chin, 
and looked at me over his gold 





spectacles, a little uncertain at 
first what to say. I persisted in 
emer ny my view of the case before 

im in strong language. Then at 
last he interrupted me, and said, 
“My dear Mr. Flopjohn,.we must 
live ; we belong to the nineteenth 
century. Your theories are ad- 
mirable ; your morals those of the 
copy-book. But they cannot be 
carried out. They are as im 
sible in this century as martyrdom 
or the crusades. Where the duce 
did you pick up your antiquated 
notions ?” 

“From Tommy,” said I, s0!- 
emnly. 

“ And pray,” he asked, “ who is 
that individual ?” 

Then I replied, “ Tom-my was a 
good boy. But Har-ry was a bad 
boy. Tom-my and Har-ry were 
one day play-ing with a round ball. 
Then the ball went through a win- 
dow of a good man’s house.” 

“That will do,” said the archi- 
tect, interrupting me. “I dis 
tinctly recall Tommy and Harry. 
The first sentences of their history 
as you recite them come back to 
me and recall old days, like the 
smell of painted toys and the 
strains of Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl, 
‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,’ and so on.” He bowed his 
head in his hands for a moment, 
then shook off his momentary weak- 
ness, and said in a firm grave voice, 
“ My dear Mr. Flopjohn, Tommy 
was an incubus to me in my youth, 
and I never got on in life till I had 
broken my idol and cast him to the 
bats and owls, and till I realised 
how much greater a man was 
Harry, and how false was the 
moral of that miserable tale. If 
children are taught that honour, 
truth, conscientiousness lead to suc- 
cess in this world, they are — 
lies.” He beat his desk with) 
fist. “No! what succeeds is the 
semblance of Tommy and the 
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spirit of Harry. Rectitude and 
sincerity have no place in our 
nineteenth - century civilisation. 
They are impracticable virtues. 
Business, trade, cannot be carried 
on till the conscience is rid of 
them. By a spirit of irony we 
call our civilisation by the name 
of one who, when offered wealth 
and success and honour by the 
Spirit of the Age, refused them ; 
and he ended his days on a gallows. 
It is the same now. We must 
stoop to and do homage to the 
spirit of the age, if we are to at- 
tain to prosperity, wealth, and the 
approval of our fellow-men. He 
who resists that and follows his 
conscience, comes to utter and 
irremediable grief—in this world. 
And the sooner children are taught 
that the better, that they may not 
start in life with erroneous notions, 
and may make their choice with 
the several ends clear before them.” 
He paused, and looked at me 
steadily. Then he resumed. “I 
see that you are quite unfit to be 
with me. I make my five hundred 
a-year because I am not a Tommy. 
You are a Tommy, and how much 
has that brought in to you?” 

I put my hand in my pocket, 
and drew forth—NoOTHING. 

“You may go,” he continued. 
“Unlearn as quick as you can the 
maxims instilled into you by your 
father, unless you desire to end 
like him. Now you have nothing. 
Go on a little longer, as you are 
now, and you will come, like him, 
to minus Nothing. I wish youa 
good day, and more wisdom.” 

I turned to leave the room. As 
my hand was on the door, he called 
to me, “ By the way, Flopjohn, have 
you seen anywhere my anti-stylo- 
graph pen-filler? Ihave mislaid or 
ost it. You know what I mean— 
the apparatus for injecting into it 
its supply of ink ?” 

“No, sir,” I answered ; “I have 
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not.” ThenI went out, I walked 
away, my head down, and both 
hands in my empty pockets. I had 
lost my ‘salary, my two guineas 
a-week—the fourteen guineas— 
through Tommy. 

Then the gall in my heart mount- 
ed. I ground my teeth; my eyes 
sparkled with rage; I clenched my 
fists in my pockets; I cast myself 
into the hedge, and glowering be- 
fore me into the glaring, dusty 
road, cursed Tommy. 

At that moment my eye rested 
on something glittering before me 
on the road: it flashed in the sun 
like glass. I paid no attention to 
it at first, but its light attracted 
my curiosity, and presently I stoop- 
ed to see what it was. I picked up 
a little glass vessel, with a nozzle 
at one end of the tube, and an 
india-rubber receiver at the other. 
I knew at once what it was—the 
lost filler of the anti-stylograph 


pen. 
Then the thought rushed scald- 

ing through my brain, “ Under the 

circumstances, what would Tommy 


do? Would he not at once return 
to the governor, and say to him, 
‘Sir, you discharged me because I 
did my duty ; now I heap coals of 
fire on your head—for your evil 
I return good: here is the ink- 
injector of your anti-stylographic 
pen, which you had lost, but I have 
had the felicity to find’ ?” 

Then I sprang up and said, “I 
will not do it. I renounce you, 
Tommy. I will be led by you no 
more.” 

Pacified by having formed this 
resolution, I sat down in the hedge 
again. I had no purpose where 
to go or what to do. I had no 
money in my pocket. My mother’s 
property, my one pound four 
shillings and threepence three- 
farthings, had all been swindled 
out of me by Tommy. Tommy 
had cleaned me out completely. 
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I drew forth my pockets and let 
them hang on cither side of my 
thighs, limp evidences against 
Tommy. 

Then, hardly knowing what I 
did I filled my left palm with 
dust out of the road, aud amused 
myself with charging the little 
ink - syringe with it, and driving 
it forth again ina cloud, by com- 
pressing the india-rubber vessel at 
the end. I thought of nothing 
all the time, and observed nothing 
but this toy, till I was ‘roused by 
a voice addressing me, and then 
I looked up. Opposite me stood 
a farmer, as I conjectured by his 
dress and general appearance. He 
was watching my proceedings with 
great curiosity. 

“Well, master,” said he, “I 
reckon you’ve a queer sort of a 
hinstrument there? What be that 
now? You be a doctor, 1 sup- 

9 ” 

“ What else could I be ?” I asked, 
ironically. 

_“ And what be that queer sort 
of a thing in your hand?” 

“A surgical instrument, of 
course.” 

“ And what be that there pow- 
der in the t’other hand ?” 

“That! Oh, that is the best 
possible of medicines, the very 
elixir of life, a compound of the 
rarest and most valuable of all 
condiments. Its scientific name 
is Ton-d’apameibomenos-prosephe 
podas-okus-A chilles.” 

The farmer was immensely im- 
pressed with the words—a line of 
the ‘ Iliad’ which rose uncalled for 
to my lips. 

» Aad now,” he said, { might I 
make so bold as to ask what that 
medicine is good for ?” 

“Every malady man is heir to. 
We all come to it at last, and the 
sooner the better.” 

“I’m bad in my liver,” said 





he. “Now, if I may take the 
liberty to ask, does it touch the 
liver.’ 

“Touch the liver!” laughed I, 
with bitterness in my tune; “it 
touches it more strongly than calo- 
mel or podophyllin.” 

“Ts it to be swallowed ?” 

“Well, I can’t but say that 
I’ve eaten a lot if it; but that 
is not the way I would adminis. 
ter it.” 

“May I—you’ll excuse the free- 
dom, but I do suffer shocking of 
the liver—may I further inquire 
how you would administer it?” 

“JT would throw it in people's 
eyes,” said I, savagely. 

“Dear heart alive! and what 
good would that do ?” 

“Now, look you here,” I said. 
I was in a bitter and scornful 
mood. My misfortunes had made 
me so. I was in no merciful 
mood,—I had had no mercy 
shown to me. I was in a reck- 
less mood,—my idols were broken, 
I had no more faith. “Now, at- 
tend tome. What is the centre 
and seat of all sensation and life? 
Is it not the head? You see with 
your head, you taste, you smell, 
~~ hear, you think with your 

ead. Your head is the focus of 
all your powers, — it is to you 
what the root is to the flower; 
aud Aristotle well said that man 
is an inverted plant. His bulb is 
upwards, and his branches down- 
wards. If you desire the health 
of a plant, you nurture the root,— 
you give that proper dressing. 
So, ifa man is ill, it is trifling 
to attack his malady through the 
stomach, or with foot-baths, poul- 
tices, embrocations. No, my 
man, you must operate on the 
head; and as the brain is the 
core of the head, you must strike 


at that, and the readiest way to . 


reach the brain is through the eye. 
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Are you aware that a nerve, called 
the optic nerve, passes from the 
back of the eye to the brain, and 
at once conveys to it what affects 
the organ of vision? I daresay 
you are not aware of that, and yet 
that is known to every medical 
student. —I may say, to every 
educated individual. Strange to 
relate, this has been universally 
known ; and yet, entangled in erro- 
neous traditions, the Faculty have 
failed to act on their knowledge. 
Here it is that my system comes 
in to overturn all exploded doc- 
trines of medicine. I do not give 
baths, poultices, embrocations, ~~ 
ders, pills, elixirs, draughts. go 
direct to the brain through the 
eye. I warrant you my medi- 
cine and my treatment are infal- 
lible.” 

The farmer was greatly im- 

ressed. 

“Dang it!” said he, “I wish 
you would throw your dust into 
my eyes. I don’t mind paying you 
for it. What is your charge?” 

“ Five-and-six for such as you,” 
Isaid. “The quality—a guinea.” 
He drew forth his purse at once 
and handed me the money. 

“There now,” said he, “blow 
away.” 

I sent a puff of dust into his 
eyes, 

He applied his handkerchief to 
them, and then said, shaking him- 
self, “Dang it! Ibelieve you are 
right. I feel easier in my liver 
already. There is my old woman, 
she’s bad with lumbagie. Now, 
do’ee think you could do her an 
improvement ? ” 

“Try me,” said I. 

“Well, I will,” he said. “Come 
along. It’s not far off to our place, 
and if I might make so bold as to 
ask you to take a bite of dinner 
with us, I’d take it kindly. Here’s 
another five-and-six, paid afore- 


hand for the old lady; and if she 
is better, dang it! in a day or two 
we'll have you throw your dust in 
our eyes again.” 

Ten minutes after I had deserted 
the paths of Tommy, I had half a 
guinea in my pocket. 

After I had puffed dust into the 
eyes of the farmer’s wife, and 
promised to call again, I hastened 
to the office of the principal local 
newspaper and inserted an adver- 
tisement : 


7 R ROBERT FLOPJOHN, 

M.C.8. Salamanca; D,P.L., 
Mantua; Professor of Experimental 
Chemistry, Leyden, is visitingthistown 
for a few days only. He is in posses- 
sion of a panacea for all maladies, hay- 
ing arrived by a concatenation of evi- 
denceata conclusionwhich has esca 
allempirics. Dr R. F. has practised 
for a number of years in the principal 
towns of the Continent, and tried his 
specific on a number of complicated 
cases, and has never known it to fail. 
In offering this new—yet world-old— 
remedy to the public, it is not like 
bringing out an untried article. For 
over twenty: five years it has been put 
to the severest test of experience. 
Fully understanding its ingredients, 
Dr R. F. is prepared to say that not 
only will no injurious result follow, 
but that absolute success must ensue. 
He has never known it to fail to 
either relieve or cure the disease for 
which it was taken. He has letters 
from all parts of Great Britain and 
Treland, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, and Greece, from those 
that have been cured of different com- 
plaints, which he will be proud to 
show to any one who desires to see 
them. Consultation from 10 A.M. to 
5 P.M., and again from 6 P.M. to 9 
P.M.” 


Tt was really amazing to see how 
my door was besieged with persons 
desirous of having dust thrown in 
their eyes after this advertisement 
had circulated. Money poured in. 
I was engaged in blowing dust into 
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the eyes of my patients all day and 
till fate at night. 10 P.M. was 
too late to receive; 9 P.M. too late 
to knock off work. Patients of all 
classes came to me. Some paid 
guiness, some half-guineas, most 
ve-and-sixpence. I was now eas 
as to my future: it was seved, 
It was secured a week after I had 
trampled on Tommy. 

As time passed and I found 
that I had more patients than I 
could attend to, 1 extended my 
operations. I advertised in every 
country paper I could hear of. 
spent hundreds of pounds in ad- 
vertisements, and every hundred I 
spent thus, brought me in ten per 
cent—that is, a thousand pounds. 
Of course I could not attend to all 
who sought an interview. I there- 
fore did up little parcels of dust in 
blue, red, and gold paper. I had 


them stamped as quack medicines, 


and sold them at 2s. 14d. per 
packet. The injector I sold sepa- 
rate at 5s. 

But even this did not satisfy 
me. I announced that I would 
give away a packet to every one 
who would apply to me gratis. I 
put this advertisement in some- 
thing like three hundred news- 
papers, and the result was that 
applications poured in to me from 
every quarter. I am afraid to say 
how many thousand packets of 
common road-dust I thus distri- 
buted free of charge. With each 
packet I enclosed a printed form, 
to the effect that though the 
powder was given gratis, yet the 
necessary apparatus for its injec- 
tion into the eyes could not be 
given away without a small charge 
of five shillings to cover the outlay 
of its manufacture. These little 
squirts of glass and india-rubber 
cost me three-half-pence each, of 
the manufacturer. knew that I 
sold 3600 of them, which alone 
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bronght in £900, less their cost, 
which was £22, 10s.; so that the 
net profit I made was £877, 10s, 
After that I had numerous orders 
for packets of eye-dust. On an 
average I sold five to eqch syringe; 
and that, at 2s. 14d. pin amounted 
to £1912, 10s. By visits and per. 
sonal attendance on cases I made 
as much as £25 per week, or 
£1300 per annum. That made 
per annum— 


Sale of squirts, . £ 877 10 0 
» dust,... 1912 10 0 

Professional atten- 
1300 0 0 


dance..... 
£4090 0 0 


I have net deducted the cost of 
advertising and printing, nor of 
the red, blue, and gold paper in 
which I wrapped up the dust, 
nor of the sealing-wax impressed 
with my seal (without which none ° 
was genuine). Roughly calculated, 
throwing dust in folk’s eyes, brought 
me in an annual income of £3500.. 
But the most extraordinary fea- 
ture of the case was, that I received 
testimonials as to the efficacy of 
my remedy from all quarters, with 
out any solicitation. I subjoin a 
few a very few—as samples :-— 


Case 1.—J. B. O’Kelley of Gormans- 
town, Ireland, says: “I have suffered 
from rheumatism for years. I ex- 
pected to be in bed the last attack 
fine or six weeks as usual. The Ton- 
d’apameibomenous - prosphe - podas- 
okus-Achilles powder soon eased my 
pain, particularly in the back; I am 
now able to go about the house as 
usual.” 

Case 2.—Hypolite Alphonse d’Au- 
relle of Sauveterre writes: “I have 
been affected for eighteen months 
with acute headache, which had quite 
incapacitated me from work. I am 
now, thanks to the application of 
five of your eye-powders, entirely 
free from pain, and able to return 
to my business.” 
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Case 3.—Henry Walker of Bristol 
says: “ The eye-powders have com- 

letely cured my chilblains. I have 
een a martyr to this distressing 
complaint every winter since I was 
a child. The chilblains form on 
hands, feet, ears, and, most distress- 
ing of all, on the point of my nose. 
Since I have used your eve-dust, my 
chilblains have entirely disappeared.” 

Case 4.—A lady Ym Eitan 
writes: “My child was suffering 
from the thrush. I administered a 
few of your powders with such an 
unpronounceable name, and a wonder- 
ful cure has been effected. I would 
not be without them in the house for 
worlds.” 

These will suffice ; they are taken 
at random from a vast pile of 
similar letters. Indeed every post 
brings me in recognitions of the 
wonderful results that have fol- 
lowed on the throwing of dust 
into people’s eyes. 

You might suppose that those 


who had once tried my remedy 
and found it to fail, would have 


given it up in disgust. No such 
thing. They went on with it with 
unshaken credulity, till laid hold 
of by some other quack. 
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I was not, however, quite easy 
in mind that the nature of my 
specific would not ke found out 
and my method “blown.” I there- 
fore cast about for a more durable 
foundation than common road-dust 
on which to rear the fabric of my 
fortunes. 

There was an ugly lady who 
was still an old maid, very rich, 
who suffered from a complication 
of imaginary disorders. I attended 
her for some time, and blew a great 
amount of dust into her eyes. At 
last I proposed to her, and ‘she be- 
came my wife, and made me ab- 
solute master of her fortune. I 
have no love for her; indeed her 
— inspires me with disgust. 

his, however, I do not let her 
see. I still blow dust into her 
eyes, as I do into the eyes of all 
the world; and I find that the 
secret of success in this world 
consists in maintaining the out- 
ward demeanor and expressing 
the sentiments of Tommy, but 
modelling the conduct upon the 
principles of Harry. 
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BERLIN IN 1884.—CONCLUSION. 


Tae Emperor William stands 
alone at the head of the Ger- 
man nation. Nobody is on the 
same level. Even those most 
nearly connected with him occupy 
places far below his throne. His 
wife, the Empress-Queen Augus- 
ta, cannot be said, and does not 
claim, to have any influence on 
the Government of Germany. She 
is surrounded by a small circle 
of devoted friends and servants, 
with whom she has led for some 
years past a quiet and almost 
retired life. The Empress is 


very gracious to strangers who 
are rage to her, and has 
that li 


king for foreigners which, 
up to 1871, was pretty general 
] over Germany, but has grad- 
ually disappeared since the Ger- 
mans have grown proud of their 
own nationality. But the Em- 
— feelings do not seem to 
ave changed with those of her 
people. The Emperor, too, has 
remained unaltered; but then he 
was always thoroughly German, 
or rather Prussian, and never 
shared those cosmopolitan ideas 
which were the fashion in Ger- 
many up to the time of the 
French war. Germans have learned 
to like this in him; and in certain 
circles the fondness of the Em- 
press for foreign literature, for- 
eign arts, and foreigners in gen- 
eral, is not seen with pleasure. 
However, if this predilection is a 
weakness, as many assert, it is at 
all events an amiable one, and 
foreigners, at any rate, have no 
reason to complain of it. 
It is said that the Empress shows 
rare discernment in her apprecia- 
tion of men and women, and that 


‘she has always been 


IV. 


articularl 
happy in the choice of her frien 
and servants, who are, as a rule, 
sincerely devoted to her. 
Emperors and empresses, kings 
and queens, princes and princesses 
—all those, in fact, who are born 
and educated on the social sum- 
mits—may lay claim to a wider 
horizon than the humbler people 
who move below them and have 
to elbow their way through the 
crowd; but they cannot see and 
know human nature in its details 
like those who are in familiar con- 
tact with humanity, and to whom 
the majority of men and women 
are really fellow-creatures. There- 
fore I have, as a rule, my doubts 
as to the knowledge of human 
nature possessed by kings or 
queens. They may, by natural 
gift or careful study, succeed in 
guessing a great deal of what is 
going on in the hearts of ordinary 
mortals, but they cannot have any 
personal experience to be compared 
with that of other men and women. 
Kings and queens have very few 
fellow-creatures: they have sub- 
jects, and that is quite another 
thing. When they were children 
and misbehaved they were repri- 
manded with mildness; they never 
had to fear the wrath of an 
irascible teacher; they never had 
to fight for their position at 
school ; old men approached them 
respectfully; even the children 
who were allowed to play with 
them knew how to keep a proper 
distance between the princes and 
themselves, and to, leave them, so 
to speak, alone. Young princes, 
however rational and liberal their 
education may be, do not grow up 
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like other children, You may al- 
ways notice in them a premature 
seriousness, which, later on, de- 
velops into dignity, but into a 
peculiar kind of dignity, a natu- 
ral majesty, which no other man, 
be he ever so dignified, acquires. 
Great familiarity, such as may be 
sometimes seen between princes 
and their present or future sub- 
jects, proves, in most cases, a want 
of tact on the part of the latter, 
and is generally put an end to one 
day by the prince, who bears it for 
a time while it amuses him, but 
in the long-run becomes tired and 
impatient of it. When Falstaff 
approaches King Henry V., who, 
as Prince Hal, has allowed him 
every familiarity, he is disdain- 
fully repulsed :-— 


“I know thee not, old man: fall to 
thy prayers ; 

Make less thy body hence, and more 
thy grace.”’ 


Most of the familiar friends of 

rinces are more or less of the 
Falstaff type. Those who fre- 
quently have occasion to ap- 
proach princes, if they are careful 
of their own dignity, will also be 
careful of the dignity of the prince, 
and will always speak respectfully 
“to him. A gentleman of great 
tact and of high position, who is 
brought often into personal con- 
tact with great personages, once 
told me that he made it a rule 
always to speak to a sovereign or 
a prince of the royal house as 
if he had just been presented to 
him: “I never presume on past 
kindness; one cannot shake hands 
with a sovereign; if he offers me 
his hand, I respectfully seize it and 
bend over it.” 

This is quite correct, and I 
doubt whether any other fashion 
would always meet with the 
prince’s approval. But this shows 
how difficult it must be for a king 


or a queen to get a clear insight 
into character. 

The Empress of Germany pos- 
sesses in the highest degree the 
native dignity of a princess who has 
never been approached otherwise 
than with the deepest respect. 
She has a placid, benignant coun- 
tenance, in which the large deep 
blue eyes still shine with singularly 
youthfal kindness. Some time ago 
she met with a serious accident. 
She fell while walking in her room, 
and sustained such severe injuries 
that from that day she has not been 
able to walk. On rare occasions 
she shows herself at Court, where 
her appearance cannot fail to in- 
spire sympathy and pity. The 
traces of long suffering are clearly 
visible on her wan face—a face 
that was once very beautiful. To 
see her at her drawing-room, 
unable to move without help, sur- 
rounded by her ladies and gentle- 
men in waiting, youth, rank, and 
beauty passing and bending before 
the throne, while her eye wanders 
around with a sad, helpless expres- 
sion—to witness this, and to know 
that this poor invalid, to whom life 
seems to offer nothing henceforward 
but suffering, is Augusta, the Em- 
pene of Germany, the Queen of 

russia,—begets many philosophi- 
cal reflections which I will leave 
every reader to make for himself. 

Of the Emperor's two children 
the Crown Prince alone need be 
mentioned here. His sister, Prin- 
cess Louise, born in 1838, mar- 
ried, in 1856, the Grand Duke of 
Baden, and since her marriage has 
only left her own house now and 
then to pay short visits to her 
parents at Berlin. 

The Crown Prince is very pop- 
ular in Berlin. This may be said 
of almost all the members of the 
Hohenzollern family, but more par- 
ticularly of him and of his eldest 
son Prince William. The heir- 
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apparent of the throne of Germany 
is fifty-three, but looks remarkabl 
young and strong for his age. He 
is above middle height, broad- 
shouldered, and altogether of a fine 
manly presence. His fair hair is 
still thick, and only a few grey 
hairs begin to show in his ample 
beard. He has the characteristic 
large clear blue eyes of the Hohen- 
zollern, and looks very directly, but 
at the same time very kindly, at 
those with whom he converses. It 
must be said in his praise that he 
has no political party either in the 
country or in Berlin. He has 
never laid claim to be more than 
the first subject, the most respect- 
ful and dutiful son of his illustrious 
father, being in that respect an 
example of what a Crown Prince, 
the heir of a powerful empire, ought 
to be. When the Emperor Wil- 
liam escaped almost miraculously 
the murderous attack at Nobiling, 
and was unable for some time to 
discharge the duties of his office, 
the Crown Prince, by his father's 
order, temporarily assumed the 
regency. During that period he 
did his work as head of the Govern- 
ment most conscientiously and dili- 
gently—in accordance with what 
appears to be an unvarying tradi- 
tion in the Hohenzollern family ; 
and on the day that the Emperor 
felt himself strong enough to re- 
sume the reins of government, the 
Crown Prince quietlv relinquished 
them, and retired into the com- 
parative simplicity of his former 
life. Not the slightest change of 
policy either in home or in foreign 
affairs was observable during this 
temporary regency—a good proof 
of the solid political mechanism 
and working powers of the present 
Government of Germany. 

During the wars in which the 
Crown Prince took a prominent 
part he proved himself a good 
general, thoroughly trusted by his 


soldiers, and respected by his 
enemies, who, when Vanquished, 
were treated by him with great 
humanity. What part his 
sonal ability may have had in the 
successful issue of the great battles 
in which he was engaged cannot 
be ascertained, as an excellent rule 
prevails in the German army by 
which a victory is held to be the 
result of the hard work con- 
scientiously done by every man, 
from the Commander - in -Chief 
down to the private soldier—so 
that every one present who does 
not neglect to do his part may 
claim his full share in the honours 
of the day. 

The Crown Prince himself, with 
commendable modesty, has never 
attempted to place himself in the 
foreground ; but it is known to all 
that when he marched his men to 
KGniggratz, Weissinburg, Worth, 
and Sedan, he was to all intents 
and purposes the right man in the 
right place. 

When speaking of Prince Fred- 
erick William as a soldier, it should 
be mentioned that, like all his 
ancestors, he possesses undoubted 
personal courage. 

His life is pure as was the 


life of his father; he is a faithful _ 


husband and a kind and careful 
father, and, like the Emperor, he 
has a strong sense of order and 
justice. He is a reading man, 
generally well informed. but more 
particularly versed in German his- 
tory. He is fond of all bodily 
exercises, and is a first-rate swim- 
mer. To the officers and other 
members of his household he shows 
invariable kindness. 

The Crown Princess, the eldest 
daughter of Queen Victoria, is 
well known in England. I n 
only mention here that the qualities, 
both of heart and mind, which dis- 
tinguish her in a high degree, and 
would stamp her as a superior 
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woman even if she were not a 
Princess and the future Empress 
of Germany, are appreciated by 
all those who have the honour to 
approach her. She is a true 
Princess — earnest, gracious, and 
kind; she is a good wife, an ex- 
cellent and watchful mother, a 
kind mistress, and a trusty friend. 
She possesses a keen sense of good- 
natured humour, very seldom to be 
found among princes, with whom 
generally, when it does exist, it 
easily degenerates into unkind sar- 
casm. Her familiar acquaintance 
with various branches of science, 
art, and literature, is quite sur- 
prising, and is only partly ac- 
counted for by her marked predi- 
lection for the company of dis- 
tinguished scholars and artists. It 
is certain that she must read and 
study a great deal more than most 
women, and it is a wonder how 
she finds time for it. She speaks 
English, German, French, and 
Italian so well that it would 
be difficult to say which is her 
native tongue. Gifted with an 
honest hatred of all hypocrisy 
and meanness, she is herself. true 
and faithful in her attachments. 
Though she has now lived more 
than twenty-six years in Germany, 
she has remained strongly attached 
to her native country and to her 
old associations there. Her two 
eldest children are married, and 
though only forty-three, she has 
already three grandchildren. 
Prince William, born in 1859, 
who will one day be Emperor of 
Germany, is, as I have already 
said, very popular in Berlin, and is 
indeed of singularly prepossessing 
appearance ; cheerful, daring, with 
a frank and honest expression, fair, 
with bright» smiling eyes, strong 
good teeth, square ——— the 
perfect type of a young soldier. 
His wie, Prliident Augusta-Vie- 
toria of Sleswig-Holstein, has chiei- 
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ly lived in Potsdam since her mar- 
riage, so that the Berlin le do 
not as yet know her well. Those 
who approach her intimately sa 
that her great goodness, whic 
shows in her fair, quiet, sympa- 
thetic face, makes her a most gra- 
cious and amiable lady. She leads 
as retired and quiet a life as is 
compatible with her high position 
and her great future prospects ; but 
those who see her gently moving 
about that Court, where a short 
time ago she was a perfect stranger, . 
—never embarrassed, never in a 
flutter, though she is young, and 
cannot possess great experience of 
Court life——with a kind, consider- 
erate, and appropriate word for 
everybody whom she addresses, 
feel confident that one day, as 
Empress of Germany, she will be 
equal to her high office. 

The eldest daughter of the 
Crown Prince, Princess Charlotte, 
born in 1860, married at eighteen 
Bernard, the hereditary Prince of 
Saxe-Meiningen, and is “the 
beauty” not only of the Hohenzol- 
lern family, but of the Berlin 
Court. Strikingly pretty, with a 
most graceful figure, she represents 
at the dignified old Court youth 
and loveliness. 

Her husband, the future Grand 
Duke of Meiningen, born in 1851, 
occupies at present the position of 
a colonel in the German army. 
He has. inherited the artistic tastes 
of his father, the reigning Grand 
Duke, and has made a serious 
study of music; but, above all, he 
cares for military science, and has 
got himself attached to the general 
staff, where he is considered a most 
earnest pupil of that school of 
scientific +t formed and pre- 
sided over by Count Moltke. 

The Prince of Meiningen and 
Princess Charlotte reside in Char- 
lottenburg, but they may be seen 
frequently in Berlin, and no fes- 
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tivity in which the Court takes a 
part, would appear complete if it 
were not brightened by Princess 
Charlotte’s graceful beauty. 

After the Crown Prince and his 
family, the Hohenzollern prince 
nearest to the throne is Prince 
Frederick Charles, well-known in 
England as the “ Red Prince,” and 
so called because he is generally 
seen and represented in the red 
uniform of the famous “ Zieten 
Husaren” regiment, of which he 
is the chief. Prince Frederick 
Charles, who like his first cousin 
the Crown Prince, is a General 
Field- Marshal, is a daring and 
ardent soldier. He distinguished 
himself during the two great wars 
which Germany has waged under 
the reign of the present Emperor ; 
and his name was on every man’s 


lips when he commanded the army 
that besieged and finally marched 


victoriously into Metz. 

Prince Frederick Charles is much 
devoted to field-sports, and gives 
but little time to society. When he 
does mingle in it, his countenance 
betrays that he is simply fulfilling 
one of the duties of his rank, and 
apparently not one of the most 
agreeable ; for he generally looks 
stern and thoughtful, and but sel- 
dom engages in that light kind of 
conversation which is usual in so- 
ciety. He lives surrounded by a 
circle of friends, chiefly compan- 
ions in arms, whom he entertains 
frequently at his palace, and with 
whom he is said to be communi- 
cative and cheerful. These intim- 
ate meetings, from which ladies are 
excluded, are described as bearing 
a certain resemblance to the some- 
what strange gatherings in which 
the father of Frederick the Great, 
King Frederick William I., sought 
enjoyment and repose, and which 
are historically known as the meet- 
ings of the “ Tabacks-Collegium.” 

e wife of Prince Frederick 
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Charles. Princess Maria-Anna of 
Anhalt, once possessed remarkable 
beauty; and now.at the age of 
forty-six has an appearance of 
great dignity. 

Prince Albrecht, the son of Em- 
peror William’s third brother, who 
died in 1872, resides in Hanoyer, 
where he commands an army cor 
He is a very tall, fair, soldier-like 
looking man, well known in Ber- 
lin, where he is often to be seen. 
His large fortune, inherited from 
his mother, who was a Dutch 

rincess, enables him to carry out 
bis plans for the improvement of 
his numerous fine estates. He 
has lately been mentioned in the 
newspapers as the possible heir to 
the throne of Holland. 

Prince George, also of royal 
blood, but more distantly related to 
the Emperor, is chiefly remarkable 
for not sharing the military tastes 
of the other Hohenzollern princes, 
He has given himself up to litera- 
ture, and is the author of several 
dramas and tragedies which have 
been represented at ,Berlin and 
elsewhere in Germany, and which 
denote a poetical mind with a 
strong tendency to melancholy, 
Prince George is unmarried, and 
leads a most retired and studious 
life. Hescarcely ever appears at 
Court or in society, but he is well 
known in Berlin, where one may 
meet him frequently in the streets, 
wandering about quite alone, 
apparently absorbed in deep 
thought, and noticing only in an 
absent way the respectful saluta- 
tions which are addressed to him. 

His elder brother, Prince Alex- 
ander, also a bachelor, has been 
for many years in a precarious 
state of health, and in consequence 
lives in retirement. 

To complete the list of princes 
and other personages who form the 
Court of Berlin, and are the repre- 
sentatives of the high aristocracy, 
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T have still to mention a few names. 
There is Prince August of Wiir- 
temberg, a gigantic old soldier, who 
commanded the Prussian Guards at 
St Privat, at Sedan, and before 
Paris, and is a personal friend of 
the Emperor, to whom he bears a 
certain resemblance in face and 
figure, though he is fifteen years 
younger. Prince August is a noble 
type of a straightforward, loyal, 
and unassuming soldier. He is 
the most truthful and trustworth 
of men, and is gifted with an Ff 
most touching goodness and sim- 
plicity of heart. 

Then there is Prince Frede- 
rick of Hohénzollern, the third son 
of the reigning Prince Chérles 
Anton Hohenzollern, brother to 
Prince Charles—now King Charles 
of Roumania—whose candidature 
for the throne of Spain was the pre- 
text for the Franco-German war. 
Prince Frederick and his graceful 
young wife—wée Princess of Thurn 
and Taxis—are regular guests at 
all the aristocratic festivities of 
Berlin. 

To them must be added the 
Duke of Ratibor, President of 
the House of Lords, brother to 
Prince Hohenlohe the German 
Ambassador in Paris, and to Car- 
dinal Hohenlohe in Rome; Prince 
Pless, one of the richest landed 
proprietors of Prussia; the Duke 
of Sagan and Prince Radziwill, 
married—the one to a daughter, 
the other to a niece, of the French 
Marshal Castellane ; Prince Hatz- 
feldt-Trachenberg, married to a 
most charming Russian lady, first 
cousin of Count Paul Hatzfeldt, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, &c. 

I would make too long a list were 
I to add to these princely names 
those of the great personages who 
occupy high positions at Court and 
in society, and who form the Ger- 
man element in the aristocratic 
world of Berlin. The foreign ele- 
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ment in this society is but small, 
and is almost exclusively derived 
from the diplomatic body; for in 
Berlin there is no pleasure-seeking 
cosmopolitan society such as is to be 
found in Paris,for instance. Among 
the foreign diplomatists residing in 
Berlin, I will only mention Lord 
Ampthill, the English Ambassador, 
who—thanks to his friendly rela- 
tions with the Crown Prince and 
Princess—occupies an exceptional 

ition in Berlin society; and 
Pittice Orloff, the newly appointed 
Russian Ambussador, who enjoys 
the privilege of being an old and 

rsonal friend of Prince Bismarck. 

is truthfulness and general no- 
bility of character are highly ap- 
preciated by the Chancellor. Prince 
Orloff has, however, scarcely made 
his appearance in Berlin—having 
been appointed only a few months 
ago as the successor of M. de 
Saburow. 

The balls given every winter at 
the Imperial Castle by the Em- 
peror and Empress, and also by 
the Crowa Prince and Princess, 
offer the best and indeed the only 
opportunity for seeing at the same 
time all the personages I have 
mentioned above. These Court 
festivities have a certain air of 
grandeur about them which is only 
to be found in old monarchical coun- 
tries. All the gentlemen, with 
very few exceptions—civil func- 
tionaries as well as officers—appear 
in gala uniform; and the ladies, 
most of whom belong to the oldest 
and richest families of Germany, 
have that peculier air which the 
most democratic observer eannot 
but recognise as the enviable privi- 
lege of old noble families all over the 
world. The young people amuse 
themselves by dancing in the 
famous “ White Room” (Weisse 


Saal) resplendent on these occa- 


sions with gilding and light ; the 
Emperor, the princes and prin- 
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cesses, the elder ladies and some 
high dignitaries, sit on a kind of 
low platform, or form a standing 
circle of spectators round the 
dancers, while the rest of the 
gentlemen walk about the other 
rooms, quietly waiting for the 
supper, and, though having no 
particular opportunities of enjoy- 
ment, seem nevertheless perfectly 
satisfied with having been thought 
worthy of the honour of an invi- 
tation to the Emperor’s presence. 
All the arrangements at these 
Court festivals are regulated with 
almost military precision. Every 
guest appears punctually to the 
minute, so as not to miss the en- 
trance of the Court; the dances 
are conducted by some young officer 
of the guards who has been espe- 
cially ordered by the Emperor for 
that duty; and, as a matter of 
’ eourse, nobody would think of 
leaving, before the Emperor, by 
retiring himself, has given tacit 
permission to doso. The number 
of invitations for these great balls 
varies between one and two thou- 
sand. The Emperor and the prin- 
ces now and then stroll through 
the “ White Room” to converse 
with some of the guests. | When- 
ever they pause to speak to any 
one, a small empty space is left 
around them so that they may 
talk without being overheard. The 
princesses keep their seats, and if 
they wish to dance or to speak 
with some of the guests, they de- 
spatch their gentlemen-in-waiting 
for the person selected by them. 
Nobody, unless he be himself of 
royal blood, would venture to invite 
a princess for a dance without hav- 
ing been ordered to do so by herself. 
The same etiquette is observed at 
all other balls—those given by 
members of the diplomatic body, for 
ijustance—where the Court appears. 

Count Moltke is frequently pres- 
ent on such occasions; but here, 
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again, as in the streets of Berlin, he 
walks about alone, thoughtful and 
silent, stopping only now and then 
for ashort conversation with one of 
the elder princes who may happen 
to meet kim and to wk to him. 
At the Castle balls, and wherever 
the Emperor is present, he remains 
till the Court has left ; but on most 
other occasions he merely makes 
an appearance, generally retiring 
at the end of afew minutes, after 
having silently bowed to the host 
and hostess, or to those of the 
guests with whom he happens to 
be personally well acquainted, and 
whom his wandering cold eye ma 
have distinguished in the crowd. 
As«for a royal prince, a free pas- 
sage is always opened for him as 
soon as he is seen approaching. 
However, “it is not given to 
every one to go to Corinth!” The 
great majority of foreign visitors 
to Berlin will scarcely have a chance 
of going to Court,or to the Duchess 
of Ratibor’s, Princess Hatzfeldt’s, 
and Lady Ampthill’s parties, or to 
meet in society the members of the 
Imperial family, the diplomatic 
body, and the highest German aris- 
tocracy. I must therefore say a 
few words about other circles, into 
which he is more likely to gain 
admittance. : 
The financial aristocracy of Ber- 
lin is very hospitable, and its mem- 
bers outvie one another during the 
winter in giving magnificent enter- 
tainments, where one is always 
sure to meet a great many interest- 
ing people. These festivities have 
nerally a cosmopolitan character. 
he German element predominates 
of course, but in other respects 
they precisely resemble the gather- 
ings of the same kind in London 
or Paris, with the single difference 
that “supper” is perhaps a more 
serious affeir in a German evening- 
y than in a French or an Eng- 
ish one. From this point of view 
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(I refer to the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of these great entertainments), 
the parties given now and then by 
high and wealthy functionaries, or 
by distinguished artists, and liter- 
ary and scientific men, offer more 
interest to the foreign visitor. 
But even there he will notice 
little that is especially “ German.” 
Germans are fond of travelling; 
they are naturally good observers, 
od have a decided tendency to 
imitate what they have seen abroad. 
London and Paris manners and 
fashions have, by slow degrees, 
penetrated into Genial society ; 
_and any one who, on the faith ot 
certain fantastical descriptions of 
Berlin society, hopes to meet with 
strange and eccentric customs, will 
certainly be disappointed. People 
belonging to good society in Berlin, 
dress, walk, dance, talk, and eat 
exactly as their contemporaries do 
elsewhere in Europe. The conver- 


sation between a Parisian beauty 
and her admirers may be more 
‘lively and witty than the small 


talk of German young ladies 
and gentlemen; but I[ think 
that, on the whole, the one will be 
found about equal to the other, 
and neither of them of any value. 
The gift of conversation—like 
that of letter-writing and of public 
speaking—often belongs to second 
and even third rate minds. I do 
not mean to assert that the fact of 
being able to keep up an amusing 
or interesting conversation shows 
inferior intellectual powers; the 
reverse might easily be proved. 
The conversational powers of 
Prince Bismarck, for instance, are 
quite extraordinary; M. Thiers, 
M. Ernest Renan, M. Alexandre 
Dumas have often been quoted as 
being unusually interesting and 
amusing in society; but, on the 
other hand, highly superior men 
and women are frequently to be 
found who are anything but lively 
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in their intercourse with casual 
interlocutors. George Sand was © 
celebrated for her “ dulness” in 
society ; and as for Count Moltke, 
I doubt’ whether any one has 
ever found him entertaining. No 
doubt, a great many Germans are 
heavy and dull; but again, there 
are many who are quite the re- 
verse. At all events, the foreigner 
who moves in good Berlin society 
will meet a great many people 
with whom he can converse with 
ren and facility—even if he 
imself does not speak German. 
The majority of well-educated 
people in Berlin are familiar with 
at least one foreign language; 
while many of them sp@ak French 
and English fluently, and show in 
their conversation a remarkably 
ne knowledge of French and 
tnglish literature. Shakespeare, 
for instance, can scarcely have 
more enthusiastic and numerous 
admirers in England than he has 
in Germany. However, I readily 
admit that the foreign .visitor to 
Berlin, if he is pleasure-seeking, 
will soon make the discovery that 
life in Berlin is by no means so 
amusing as in Paris. The chief 
reason of this is probably that one 
class of men, which is very numer- 
ous in Paris—the class of rich 
young idlers, who spend their 
time and their money in search 
of amusement - scarcely exists in 
Berlin; so that he who merely 
seeks pleasure will always be 
in want of congenial companion- 
ship. The young German, however 
wealthy or high-born he may be, 
can scarcely ever dispose freely of 
his own time. If he were to t 

to lead in Berlin the life whi 

a French fils de famille may 
lead for years with perfect impun- 
ity and without any damage to 
his character, he would soon be 
shunned by all respectable people. - 
Every young German is expected 
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to “work”—not only to make 
believe that he is doing something, 
but actually to work, and some- 
times even to work hard. The 
royal princes are made to set 
an example in this respect, which 
is followed by nearly every one. 
There are exceptions, of course, 
but they are rare; and the young 
men who form these exceptions 
are generally obliged to reform 
very soon or to leave Berlin. It 


must be added that, as the German - 


army absorbs a very great number 
of young German noblemen, the 
aristocratic youths of Germany find 
opportunities of being useful with 
greater facility than they would 
in England or in France. 
Club-life is of comparatively re- 
cent date in Berlin, and by no 
means so developed there as it is 
in London, or even in Paris I 
know of only four large clubs in 
Bealin: the “Casino,” the “Union,” 
the “ Resource,” and the “ Berliner 
Club.” The members of the Casino 
belong chiefly to the army, the 
highest bureaucracy, and the diplo- 


Of all the residents in Berlin, . 


Prince Bismarck is the one whom 
every visitor would most wish to 
see. Till within the last six 
months one could scarcely hope 
to get even a glimpse of him; for 
he lived in absolute retirement, 
and, when in Berlin, never went 
out of his palace except to go to 
see the Emperor, or to speak in 
Parliament on some question of 
special interest. But even on 
those rare occasions it was hardly 
— to see anything of him. 

e drove through the streets in 
a plain closed carriage, which 
would not be likely to attract at- 
tention. A foreigner who hap- 
pened to be in the House ona 
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matic body ; at the Union the sport- 
ing element predominates, whereas 
the Resource is more financial in its 
tone. The “ Berliner Club” recruits 
its members from different clasges 
of the good, though perhaps not ex- 
clusively the best, society. The 
fact that, taking them altogether, 
there are not more than about one 
bundred and fifty people in Berlin 
who may be called regular club 
men, shows that club-life there is 


still in its infancy; and I doubt 


if, with the characteristic tastes 
of the Germans, it will ever attain 
vigorous development. The 

ular club-visitors eat at their re- 
spective clubs, and then leave, or 
remain to play cards or billiards, 
Newspaper-reading and gossip oc 
cupy only a few. The reading- 
room is generally empty; whereas 
in the card-rooms, which at the Re- 
source and the Union are very fine, 
you will always find many tables 
a re up to late hours by people 
deeply engaged in some game, the 


stakes of which are often very . 


high. 


day when the Chancellor spoke 
might consider himself lucky ; for 
nobody could have told him an hour 
before whether Prince Bismarck 
was even to be present. And it was 
hopeless to think of seeing him 
anywhere else; he never went into 
society, nor to Court, nor to the 
parties of ambassadors or ministers; 
and to gain admittance into his 
own house was only possible to 
those who stood very high in their 
own country, or who had some 
special business to transact with 
him. Old friends or intimate re 
lations alone enjoyed the privilege 
of seeing him privately. There 
has been some change in this re- 
spect of late. About a year ago, 
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when he was enduring great bodily 
suffering, the Chancellor put him- 
self in the hands of a physician, 
Dr Schweninger, whose treatment 
roved most successful ; and since 
then he has been able to resume 
his habits of regular bodily exer- 
cise. When at Friedrichsrue or 
at Varzin he walks a good deal ; 
at Berlin he preferes to take his ex- 
ercise chiefly on horseback. The 
inhabitants of Berlin were much 
surprised when, some months ago, 
the papers announced that the 
Chancellor had been met riding 
through the “ Thiergarten.” Since 
that day he has been often seen 
there. In his youth he was pas- 
sionately fond of riding, and he is 
still remarkable for his good seat 
and easy attitude in the saddle. 
He sometimes rides with one of his 
sons, but more generally alone, 
followed by agroom. A foreigner, 
who had never seen him before, 
need not inquire who he was; 
he would recognise even at a dis- 
tance that tall powerful figure in 
the Cuirassier’s uniform, and that 
massive round head, whose singu- 
larly characteristic features have 
been made familiar to every one 
by thousands of engravings and 
~ photographs. There exist several 
more or less good portraits of the 
German Chancellor ; but no for- 
eign visitor to Berlin should omit 
to go to the National Picture Gal- 
lery to see the one painted by Franz- 
Lembach, one of the best painters of 
theday. He has su ed admir- 
ably in representing Bismarck, such 
as he was at three years ago, at sixty- 
six, and indeed such as he still is— 
already old, weary and terribly 
serious, but certainly looking nei- 
ther hard nor unkind, and the very 
type of unimpaired dauntless en- 
ergy and masterful intelligence, 
That Prince Bismarck is an old 
man is shown by the date of his 
VOL. CXXXVI.—NO. DCOCXXVI. 
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birth ; that he is weary is not sur- 
prising, for he has borne a lifelong 
urden of work and responsibility 
so heavy. that most men would 
long since have broken down under 
it. How could he be other than 
pensive and serious, with his clear 
comprehension of the meanness and 
sufferings of mankind, after wit- 
nessing so many base and pitiful 
sights during his long life? But 
that, on the other hand, he isa kind 
man, all those who approach him 
closely will affirm; and that his 
energy is unbroken, his proud in- 
tellect unimpaired, is shown every 
day by his action as the leading 
statesman of Europe, and also by 
his untiring efforts to carry out, in 
spite of powerful and vehement 
opposition, the great social reforms 
to which he has devoted himself. 
Before proceeding any further, 
I think it right to explain briefly 
the point of view I have adopted 
in speaking of Prince Bismarck. 
I confess to being strongly imbued 
with certain principles laid down 
by Carlyle in his work on the 
eroic in History. I am aware 
that those principles are not a safe 
fortress—that they are exposed to 
attacks, and have frequently been 
assailed, sometimes with appa- 
rent success. On the other hand, 
they have strong points, easy. to 
defend ; and it is my opinion that 
consciously or unconsciously, they 
are generally adopted by all writers 
who with sympathy for their hero, 
try to represent him to others as 
they see him themselves. This 
mode of proceeding, however, sel- 
dom meets with approbation espe- 
cially if applied to anyone who 
is still living, and by whose stand- 
ing competitors and antagonists 
are to be measured. If you seek 
pular success in writing of a 
Sodas of men, you will attain your 
object far better by making out 
that the great man is, after all, no 
Q 
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better than common mortals, than 
by showing that he stands on a 
higher level, and that his contem- 
poraries have to look up to him. 
Our time, as Carlyle says, denies 
the existence of heroes. Show 
one to our critics and they will 
say that he is merely the offsprin 

of his times, that his times did 
everything and he nothing! Sin- 
cere admiration for the truly great 
they consider a want of judgment, 
or stigmatise it as “ interested 
flattery.” This latter mode of con- 
demnation is particularly popular ; 
for though exceedingly base, it is 
very easy, and has the advantage 
of offending at the same time 
the obnoxious admirer and the 
object of his admiration. But 
what of him who protests so in- 
dignantly against “ interested flat- 
tery”? While he cannot be in- 
duced to believe in intelligent and 


genuine admiration for one man, 
he finds it quite natural—nay, he 
thinks it bold and noble—to at- 
tribute the very highest qualities to 
that incomprehensible, undefinable, 
million-headed unity called “ the 


people.” The people he will flatter 
to the utmost ; and if while doing 
so, he can shower insult on an in- 
dividual great man, he will think 
he has proved great independence 
of character. ‘“ The great nation, 
the noble nation, the brave nation !” 
he will say, and then speak con- 
temptuously of its “ oppressor !” 
Listen to a certain class of German 
politicians and you will be aston- 
ished to learn that it is by no 
- means Bismarck who, under the 
reign of King William of Hohen- 
zollern, and with the help of Moltke 
at the head of the German army, 
made Germany what it is, but that 
the German nation has to thank 
nobody but itself for having risen 
to the rank which it now occupies. 
Nothing can be less true! is- 
marck at the head of a horde of 
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Samoiedes or Hottentots would cer. 
tainly not have been able to accom. 
plish what he has done, but, on 
the other hand, Germany would 
never have gone to war with her 
pee neighbors, would never 

ave attained the position she 
holds at present, had not Bis 
marck in spite of a numerous and 
alarmed opposition rightly _ esti- 
mated the value of Germans as gol- 
diers. Look at the Italian “ 
ple” before Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour led it to Rome! Look 
what France, formerly “ the great 
nation “ par excellence,” came to, 
because in lieu of a King William, 
a Bismarck, and a Moltke, she had 
a Napoleon III., an Ollivier, and 4 
Lebeuf! If in 1870 there had 
been a French King William, a 
French Bismarck, and a French 
Moltke! 

The political history of nations 
is the biography of their leadin 
statesmen, just as the history o: 
civilisation in general is the his- 
tory of great reformers, warriors, 
scholars, artists, and writers—in 
short, the history of the great men 
who have lived in this world. If 
you say that the German people 
made the new German Empire, you 
might as well say that it wrote 
“ Faust ” and “ Wallenstein,” and 
translated the Bible ; that the Eng- 
lish people discovered the law of: 
gravitation ; and that Italy painted 
Raphael’s and Titian’s pictures. 


- True, you may reverse the ques 


tion, and say that Goethe, Schiller, 
Luther, Shakespeare, Nowton, Mo- 
litre, Raphael, Titian, would not 
have been possible, had there been 
no German, English, French, or 
Italian people, such as they were 
when those great men lived. There 
is some truth in that, but not 
enough in my opinion, to diminish 
the reverent admiration due to great 
men. I, for one, will not spoil the 
satisfaction it gives me to admire 
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the heroes of mankind by trying 
“to account for them.” They were 
all men, and, as such, they had 
their failings. But millions and 
millions shared their shortcomings, 
and only a very few possessed to 
any extent those characteristic 
qualities which made them what 
they are — heroes! That Beet- 
hoven was deaf and cross, Titian 
lamentably obsequious, Raphael 
dissolute, that Goethe liked to be 
called “Your Excellency,” that 
Frederick the great played the 
flute and took snuff—is of no con- 
sequence whatever. That those 
men were great men is alone im- 
portant ; the rest is nothing ! 

To appreciate fairly Prince Bis- 
marck, we should consider the 
time in which he lives,—a more 
fact-loving time than there ever 
was before, a time which is a far 
better and more accurate “ report- 
We all 


er” than any in the past. 
know, by our own experience, the 
extreme facility with which legends 


are formed. ‘To quote one recent 
example: immediately after the 

at battles of the last Franco- 
ponte war, there sprang up num- 
berless stories about those battles, 
and though these were in many 
cases utterly false, and though 
there existed thousands of eye- 
witnesses to prove that they were 
simply invented, they obtained a 
world-wide circulation, and finally 
found credence‘in all circles—Ger- 
man or French—where they hap- 
pened to coincide with prejudices 
and wishes. How often on thé 
French side was heard the famous 
ery, “We are betrayed! ”—how 
many thousands of Frenchmen 
really believe even now that they 
were betrayed! And yet it is as 
certain as anything of the kind can 
be, that there was no treachery 
whatever among the French, and 
that they succumbed to the Ger- 
mans simply because the German 
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army of 1870 was in certain re- 
mony a stronger and better army 
than theirs. Again, if you look at 
the portraits of kings and queens, 
or of the celebrated men and wo- 
men of the past, such as may be 
seen in any picture-gallery, you 
cannot fail to notice the great 
number of manly or beautiful 
faces. Those pictures, we may be 
sure, deserve, in most cases, but 
very little credit. Most painters are 
flatterers by nature. I do not blame 
them for that: they profess to 
love beauty; and it is, so to 
speak, their right and their busi- 
ness to: paint everything as beau- 
tiful as possible. But this being 
admitted, the necessary conse- 
quence is that we have but very 
few true portraits of the great 
men of the past, and that their 
supposed likenesses possess, in 
general, a merely legendary in- 
terest. As to the pictures which 
are supposed to represent the 
heroes of antiquity, they have no 
authentic character whatever, and 
merely show us how these men 
appeared to the imagination of 
certain painters. There are thou- 
sands of pictures of Homer, yet 
it is a question whether he ever 
existed. Nor are written reports 
of the sayings and doings of men 
in past ages more to be depended 
on. How many of the beautiful ‘ 
sentences and noble deeds attri- 
buted to the heroes of old times 
originated in the poetical imagina- 
tion of their biographers! All we 
know is, that some truly great 
deeds were performed by the 
heroes of the past, and it is for 
these that they were originall 
considered great men; but if it 
were possible to represent them 
exactly as they were, to strip 
them of all the ornaments with 
which history or tradition has 
adorned them, they would in all 
probability appear much smaller. 
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I for one would regret this, could 
it be done. I am quite willing to 
admire a purely imaginary, or at 
any rate a very problematic hero, 
such as Hercules, Achilles, Hector, 
Odin, or Roland, and I only wish 
to point out that we are unjust 
towards our living great men when 
we compare them with the heroes 
of the past; for while we see the 
former as they really are, we are 
made to admire their predecessors 
as they are shown to us through the 
magnifying medium of history and 
tradition. Had Prince Bismarck 
lived at the time of the Crusades, 
we would probably have portraits 
of him in which he would be repre- 
sented as a giant eight feet high. 
The growth of the daily press 
during the last twenty-five years, 
and the influence on it of the 
electric telegraph and of stenog- 
raphy, have hed this result, that 


the public life of eminent men, and 
all their sayings and doings, are 
reflected in the newspapers as in 
a mirror, and from every imagin- 


able point of view. ‘I sincerely 
believe that there has never lived 
a man whose whole life, as far as 
it has been the life of a public 
man, has been as thoroughly in- 
vestigated and as faithfully de- 
scribed as that of Prince Bismarck : 
his portrait has been taken by the 
sun, which has reproduced every 
wrinkle: his speeches have been 
taken down by inexorably impar- 
tial reporters. Prince Bismarck 
has lived in a glasshouse. If he 
loses a nd of flesh—if he lets 
his grow, or shaves it off 

in—if he takes a ride in the 
iergarten, or for a day to 
Freidreichsruhe-if | he sdietons a 
stranger at his house, or if he 
writes a letter—the public is at 
once informed. This being the 
case, it is surprising that he should 
have furnished so few weapons to 
his enemies, and that no adversary 
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has been able to damage his chars 
acter, in spite of repeated and 
vehement attempts. 

The reader who has kindly fol- 
lowed me so far, will perhaps ac- 
cuse me of having wandered from 
my subject; yet I have never lost 
sight of Bismarck while writin 
the foregoing pages, and I thin 
that what I have said, though it 
may seem irrelevant, ought to be 
borne in, mind by those who in 
good faith wish to form a just esti- 
mate of the character and deeds ' 
of the greatest living statesman. 

It would be impossible to at- 
tempt a history of his political 
acts, for that would be equivalent 
to writing the contemporary his- 
tory of Europe. It will be suffi- 
cient to point to the fact, that 
when, in September 1862, Bismarck 
became the leading Minister of 
Prussia, that country was the last 
among the great Powers of Europe, 
and was completely overshadowed 
by France, England, Russia, and 
Austria. In less than ten years Bis- 
marck effected a complete revolu- 
tion in this respect : Gaiman has 
become the most powerful nation of 
the Continent, and the prestige of 
her political leader is such that it 
extends far beyond Germany's fron- 
tiers. It is scarcely going too far 
to say that in the present day a 

litical question may be said to 
fs solved when Prince Bismarck 
has given his opinion. There can 
be no doubt that many egregious 
blunders have been committed by 
European statesmen since Prince 
Bismarck has exercised a dominant 
influence on Euro affairs ; but 
it is a remarkable fact, and cer- 
tainly not due to good luck alone, 
that none of these mistakes have 
proved injurious to German inter- 
ests, and that some have actually 
served them. If the policy of 
England in Egypt, of Russia in 
Asia, and the French action in 
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Tunis, Madagascar, and Tonquin 
have not been opposed by Ger. 
many, the reason has certainly 
been that Germany could quietly 
contemplate what was going on 
without any fear of seeing her 
power or interests compromised. 

In the space of eight years Bis- 
marck’s policy led Germany into 
three wars— against Denmark, 
Austria and France respectively, 
—the result of which was the 
creation of the German Empire, 
and its establishment as the great- 
est military Power of Europe. 
Since then the same policy has 
laced Germany at the head of a 
eague of peace, formed at Bis- 
marck’s instigation, and which 
affords strong guarantees for the 
maintenance of the status quo as 
far as the limits of the German 
Empire are concerned. The cor- 
dial relations existing at present 
between Germany on the one 
hand, and Austria, Russia, Italy, 
and Spain on the other, are en- 
tirely due to the able foreign 
policy of Prince Bismarck. As re- 
gards France, it is a fact that the 
relations between the two Govern- 
ments are excellent. Nations, in 
their dealings with other Powers, 
are represented by their Govern- 
ments alone: direct intercourse 
from people to people is impos- 
sible. Germany was on terms 
with the Government of M. Thiers 
and that of Marshal MacMahon, 
and it is also on most satisfactory 
terms with the present Govern- 
ment of France. Politically speak- 
ing, the relations between the two 
countries may therefore be called 
good. That many Frenchmen hate 
’ Germans, and Prince Bismarck in 
particular, is a fact for which 
there is no remedy. Prince Bis- 
marck has certainly considered 
that question with care, but he 
appears to have come to the con- 

usion that the price at which 
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French goodwill could be bought 
is too high: in fact, neither Stras- 
burg, nor Metz, nor Alsace-Lor- 
raine even, could purchase it. 
French Chauvinists will continue 
to hate Germans until they have 
had their “revenge for Sedan ”— 
that is, until they have beaten 
Germany on the field. No German 
statesman can willingly give them 
that satisfaction. The German 
Government must therefore rest 
content with the maintenance of 

d relations with the French 

overnment. And so far, as I 
have already said, Prince Bismarck 
has fully succeeded. 

As regards England, it will be 
sufficient to say that whatever ma 
be the personal feelings whic 
Prince Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone 
entertain for each other, they do 
not seem in any way to have in- 
fluenced the relations between Eng- 
land and Germany, which, to all 
outward appearance, have never 
ceased to be most friendly. Prince 
Bismarck, as a politician, makes it 
a rule not to allow his feelings to 
override his judgment. 

In a word, the work of Bismarck 
hitherto has been: to make Ger- 
many—united by his prea 9 
most powerful empire of the Conti- 
nent, and to establish such friendly 
relations with the other European 
Powers as may prove a strong 
guarantee for the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe. We have now 
to examine how he has achieved 
that great work. 

A man who has to do hard phy- 
sical work requires the free use of 
his limbs. If he wishes to fell a 
tree he takes off his coat, and the 
best swimmer may get drowned if 
he is thrown into the water with 
fettered hands and feet. This rule 
applies equally to mental labour. 
If a man is to do his best, he must 
be allowed the unrestricted use of 
his faculties. I admit that he may 
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work more carefully, and conse- 
quently better, if he feels himself 
under some restraint, but he will 
in that case have to make extreme 
efforts to do what he might have 
accomplished with comparative 
ease had he been left uncontrolled 
master of his actions. Good work 
done under great difficulties proves 
great power in the man who did it. 

We have seen that Bismarck 
has done a great work. He did 
it under extraordinary difficulties. 
Such difficulties will probably in 
time cease to be exceptional, and 
his successors will have to contend 
with them as he has done; but 
they vertainly did not hamper his 
predecessors, with whom alone we 
can compare him. The _ great 
statesmen and political reformers 
of the past were, as compared to 
Bismarck, free men. What they 
did, they did of their own free 
will and judgment. Nobody—to 
quote only instances from the his- 
tory of Prussia - stood between the 
will of the Great Elector or of 
Frederick the Great and“the em- 
bodiment of that will in acts. 
From the vantage-ground of their 
eminent intellects they understood 
what it was necessary to accomplish 
for the greatness of their country, 
and they boldly undertook it. 
Boldness is the most characteristic 
sign of greatness. They had all 
the power of the nation at their 
disposal: the reforms they judged 
good they introduced; they took 
the State’s army and the State’s 
money without asking anybody’s 
leave—it was their own army, 
their own money-- and they went 
boldly on their way. Had they 
had to consult “responsible” min- 
isters, and to obtain their signature 
for their daring enterprises ; if they 
had had to deal with a Parliament, 
—it is at least doubtful whether 
they would have succeeded as they 
did. In saying this, I am not ac- 
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cusing constitutional government: 
I only wish to point out that its 
object and result is to act as a 
drag on the man at the head of 
the Government. 

This drag has always been an 
impediment to Bismarck’s action. 
He wished to do great and difficult 
things, and he has accomplished 
them, though he has never had the 
free use of his faculties. He struck 
boldly into the rapid current, 
though his arms and legs were 
fettered ; and he has, in spite of 
all, crossed the stream. 

Once in his political career, im- 
patient and angry at the short- 
sightedness and timidity of his 
parliamentary “brakesman,” . he 
snapped the chains that were made 
to stop him, and at his peril, at 
the risk of life and liberty, he sped 
forward alone, because he would 
rather perish than cross his arms 
and quietly stand still in safety 
to see the opportunity for making 
his country great go by neglect- 
ed—an opportunity which he, and 
he alone, saw. But he did not re- 
turn from his victory in an over- 
bearing temper; he took up the 
chains which he had broken, and 
fastened them on again upon him- 
self, asking Parliament for a “ bill 
of indemnity” for what he had 
done—asking to be indemnified for 
having taken the first, the most 
daring and most difficult step, to- 
wards the unity of Germany. It 
is more than strange that the men 
who opposed him in Parliament 
when he wanted the Germany army 
to be made ready for the contest 
which resulted in the formation of 
the “North-German Bund,” and 
later on in the establishment of 
the German Empire, should be the 
very men who now dare to claim 
that they, and not he, made Ger- 
many great, powerful, and united. 
Not a penny of Prussian money, 
not a soldier of the Prussian army, 
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would have been at Bismarck’s 
disposal, when he went to war for 
Germany’s greatness, had he not, 
single-handed, seized the powers 
which Parliament denied him. 
Whether, theoretically speaking, 
Bismarck is to be blamed for this, 
is a question which may be left for 
discussion to the professors of con- 
stitutionalism. Politically speak- 
ing—politicians only take account 
of practical results—Bismarck’s 
action was crowned with immense 
success : he b e the most popu- 
lar man of the country, and was 
lauded on all sides as the hero of 
Germany. 

That was a great time for Ger- 
many—a time of warm unsophisti- 
cated patriotism and enthusiasm. 
Germans were proud of their old 
Emperor, their admirable army, 
their silent, cold chief of the staff, 
Count Moltke, but above all, they 
were proud of their political leader, 
the fearless and prudent Bismarck, 
whom they styled “the offspring 
of the Nibelungen.” They felt 
themselves ever so much bigger, 
stronger, better than before; and 
they knew, and openly said, that 
it was Bismarck they had to thank 
for it. He had made them proud 
of being Germans; he had, as with 
a magic wand, destroyed the humil- 
iating feeling of inferiority which, 
until then, Germans had so often 
felt when, in foreign countries, 
they sadly compared the position 
of Germany with the power and 
prestige of England and France. 
All that was changed now; the 
countrymen of the heroes of Grav- 
elotte and Sedan, and of the Iron 
Chancellor, were entitled to be 
proud—and right proud they were. 

This time of pure enthusiasm 
lasted just as long as such times 
can last. Very soon Germans got 
accustomed to their new ition 
in the world, and then German 
sceptics set to work, and began, 
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“to account for their hero, What 
had Bismarck done, after all, to 
deserve such praise? Had he, 
forsooth, stormed the heights of 
Spicheren and St. Privat ; besieged 
and taken Strasbourg, Mertz, Paris ; 
exposed his life in the murder- 
ous battles where precious German 
blood had purchased the sweet 
fruits of victory which they were 
now deservedly enjoying? Hehad 
done his duty! Of course he had! 
So had every German; and what 
thanks had they got for it? Had 
he not, on the contrary, got the 
fullest reward? Had he not risen 
to unprecedented power, honour, 
and rank? That Germany had 
contracted a certain debt towards 
him was true ; but had not that debt 
been fully and nobly paid? What 
did he expect more? Did he seek 
to take to himself alone all the 
credit for the great work done 
by the united efforts of Germany ! 
Seriously, such a question could 
not even be debated. 

Alas for human nature! it has 
always been so,and so it will al- 
ways be: the hero had done his . 
work—now the hero might go! 
Vanity, selfishness, and envy have 
always governed popular feeling 
towards great men. Dead men 
cease to be competitors. Nations 

nerally honour their dead heroes, 
but they do not feel equally in- 
clined to bestow honour on con- 
temporary greatness. Ingratitude 
or voluntary blindness in respect 
of it, is the common rule. il- 
lions of Germans, no doubt, con- 
tinued to profess sincere and grate- 
ful admiration for Bismarck ; but 
these men, mostly of a quiet, con- 
tented, conservative turn of mind, 
who had been slow to trust him, 
but now stood firmly by him, did 
not, as a rule, make themselves 
heard ; whereas the opposition, en- 
couraged by their success with “ the 

ed ot the nation,” be- 
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came daily louder and more aggres- 
sive. Political content generally 
keeps quiet, whereas the essence 
of opposition is to be noisy. In 
the press, as well as in Parliament, 
it soon became the fashion to direct 
violent attacks against the Chan- 
cellor ; and many politicians of no 
personal value, and who had never 
done anything for their country’s 
good, obtained by degrees a certain 
political position merely as the 
opponents of Bismarck, and were 
noticed because they moved in the 
luminous circle which surrounded 
him. These politicians never pro- 
posed anything ; they were either 
too timid or too obscure for that. 
What they might have liked to 
propose they dared not openly avow, 
or perhaps they had nothing to 
avow or to propose. But it re- 
quired neither great intellect nor 
great boldness to-say “No” to 
every proposal emanating from the 
Chancellor, and to prove that those 

roposals, like every human pro- 
ject had their faults. | Among the 
opponents of Bismarck there were, 
no doubt, good and thoroughly 
honest men who really considered 
it their my i to stand up against 
him ; but there were many others 
who had discovered that “ opposi- 
tion” might be made a profitable 
business, raising those who carried 
it on cleverly, to wealth and repu- 
tation. Some of this latter class 
of men were, moreover, low-bred 
and iil-mannered; and to such 
faults Bismarck is sensitively alive 
and specially intolerant. 

He had no right to expect that 
everything he proposed would pass 
without opposition, and his clear 
mind ms ipa ignore the fact 
that discussion is the very soul of 
constitutionalism ; but every Ger- 
man owed him respect and grati- 
tude for what he had actually 
achieved, and no German ought to 
have opposed him otherwise than 
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most respectfully. This has 
been the case. ; Men have po 
found, who, apparently, haye 
thought it very fine to contradict 
and criticise the Chancellor rough- 
ly, so as to goad him into impa- 
tience and bitterness; while many 
others have applauded such mean- 
ness, and enjoyed the spectacle of 
Bismarck’s wrath. 

It was probably about this time 
that certain sharp sayings of the 
Chancellor’s about newspaper writ- 
ers and public speakers as agitators 
became generally known ; but. it 
should be remembered that most 
of those sayings date from the very 
time when Bismarck was most po 
ular, and were founded on deeply 
rooted convictions and opinions, 
instead of being, as is supposed, 
the outcome of irritation and ill- 
humour. 

Prince Bsmarck is thoroughly 
monarchical. Loyalty to the sov- 
ereign is considered by him not 
only as a cardinal virtue, but as 
the first of all political virtuesin 
aman in his position. He has 
frequently prided himself on being 
a faithful “ vassal” to his king. 
To him this is a question of per- 
sonal honour. He could be on 
the very best terms with a foreign 
republican: for M. Thiers, for in- 
stance, he professed sincere sym- 
pathy—and he still honours the 
memory of that statesman, whose 
warm, unselfish, and, at the same 
time, prudent patriotism, was con- 
genial to him ; but towards a Ger- 
man who, judged by his standard, 
fails in loyalty to his sovereign, 
his feelings are those of contempt 
or pity. He is so sincerely con- 
vinced that Germany’s greatness 
and power are bound up with the 
greatness and power of the mon- 
archy, that he considers any at- 
tack on the sovereign’s rights, 
dignity, or privileges, as treason 
against Germany. If a German 
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makes it, he becomes Bismarck’s 

rsonal enemy; for he considers 
im as one who has either, no 
judgment or no patriotism, and 
who, at all events, commits a bad 
action. The majority of Germans 
are certainly monarchical ; but there 
are many discontented people in 
Germany—as everywhere else— 
and discontented people, of course, 
wish for change, and willingly 
listen to those who ye it. 
To propose changes of all kinds 
is the chief business of a certain 
class of obscure irresponsible news- 
paper writers, who daily proffer 
advice which, if followed, would 
gradually diminish the rights and 
rivileges of the sovereign, and 
ead Germany to republicanism. 
The same writers who propose 
these anti-monarchical reforms are 
naturally those who most violently 
attack the Chancellor as the chief 
champion of royalty; but if Bis- 
marck treats such men with bitter 
contempt, it is because he sees 
them undermining monarchism, 
which he considers the key-stone 
of Germany’s greatness. Prince 
Bismarck knows a good deal 
about the power of the press, 
and appreciates it fully, but he 
thoroughly hates those who make 
abad use of it. The abuse of such 

wer is easy; for he who wields 
it can, if he so wishes, with a little 
cleverness and discretion remain 
anonymous. There are little men, 
gifted with that facility of style 
so much appreciated by newspaper 
editors, who would scarcely dare 
to lift their eyes in the presence 
of that great Chancellor, and who 
nevertheless daily inform their 
readers—and some of them have a 
great many readers—that “ Away 
with Bismarck!” should be the 
ery of every trueGerman. “ Away 
with Bismarck!” will become a 
fact one day, for one day he will 
be gone; but for the sake of Ger- 
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many and for the peace of Europe, 
it is to be hoped that da S 
far off; for Bismarck at the head 
of German affairs means nothing 
less than the ‘perfect security of 
Germany. His prestige is such 
that, as long as he directs the polit- 
ical destinies of Germany, one may 


safely assert that no foreign Power 


will seriously think of attacking or 
injuring her. And it is quite as 
certain that the hopes of the ene- 
mies of Germany rest chiefly on 
the fact that one day the wish of 
those newspaper writers will be 
realised, and Bismarck will be. 
“away.” Have the Germans who 
join in that cry reflected what care 
and sorrow may ensue? Germany’s 
power will not be lost on that 
day. To say so would be to cast 
unjust doubts on her national 
greatness, the tenacity, valour, and 
patriotism of her citizens; but the 
feeling of perfect security which 
Germany now enjoys will assured- 
ly be gone, and then perhaps the 
immense advantage of the present 
immunity from fear will be appre- 
ciated. Nothing, in my opinion, 
proves more strikingly the great- 
ness of Bismarck than the fact 
that he actually personifies the 
“Watch on the Rhine” of the 
popular German song, and that 
Germany feels she is safe so long 
as Bismarck stands in arms and 
keeps watch. 

I have sometimes wondered what 
sum France, for instance, would 
be ready to pay, and justified in 

aying, to secure the services of a 

ismarck. These are idle specu- 
lations! Maybe; but Germans might 
do worse than to indulge in them: 
it would show them, at any rate, 
that they have 7 their leading 
statesman a priceless possession, 
which they would do well to keep 
carefully as long as possible. 

Some of the foregoing remarks 
are also applicable to Bismarck’s 
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feelings towards parliamentary 
government, or rather, I should 
say. towards a certain class of 
members of Parliament. He 
listens to a fine speech just as he 
reads a cleverly written or sen- 
sational leader, and neither makes 
great impression on him. In a 
word, he does not hold eloquence 
in high esteem. He is of opinion 
that in these days of parliamen- 

government every politician 
should be able to state clearly to 
an assembly the reason why a 
measure should be adopted or 
opposed; but he seems to think 
that there need be no art in such 
a speech ; it should be a sober and 
clear report, appealing to the judg- 
ment, not to the feelings, of those 
who listen to it. Sentiment, ac- 
cording to Bismarck, is a super- 
fluity and a danger in politics. No 
statesman should allow himself to 
be guided by it. Eloquence ap- 
peals chiefly to sentiment; its 
object is often to make people do 
something which their cooler and 
better judgment would reject, and 
to carry them away “almost 
against their will.” A report, to 
be good should be clear, accurate, 
and truthful. Now a masterpiece 
of eloquence may be inaccurate 
and deceitful,—may, in fact, be a 
lie. The lawyer who defends a 
prisoner whom he knows to be 
guilty, and who by his ability 
persuades the jury to pronounce 
an acquittal, may be a very great 
orator, but he is not sincere. 
Prince Bismarck does not esteem 
such a man; he considers hima 
dangerous being. A fine speech, 
judged merely as a speech, may be 
a vile action. Bismarck, of whose 
sincerity as a patriotic German 
nobody can doubt, and whose best 
and most powerful speeches are 
simply sober, accurate, and sincere 
reports, appealing solely to the 
common-sense and the judgment 


of his audience, may well be of 
opinion that, in some cases where 
by their cleverness and eloquence 
his political opponents have been 
successful, they have acted as un- 
scrupulously as the lawyer. 

There is another point tobe 
noted in connection with .Bis- 
marck’s opinions on parliamentari- 
anism: if you were to strip some 
of the most popular parliamen- 
tary leaders of their eloquence, or 
rather of their peculiar facility 
for talking fluently about every 
possible subject, vou would often 
find that as political characters 
they are without any real value, 
and are, in fact, mere dilettanii. 
Now Prince Bismarck himself is a 
professional statesman, a practical 
man of business, and as such_has 
a strong dislike to dilettanteism. 
He served a long apprenticeship 
before becoming a master; and 
as a master, knowing well all the 
secrets of his trade, he has. but 
a poor opinion of amateur work, 
and strongly objects to statesman- 
ship being considered, as it is by 
most people, as a kind of heavenly 
gift. It is evident that a man 
may be a first-rate scholar, a clever 
writer, a meritorious banker, and 
an eloquent speaker, and at the 
same time a very poor politician. 
To the account of some of -Prinee 
Bismarck’s most influential oppon- 
ents may be placed certain politi- 
cal blunders which no _ professional 
would have committed, and which 
ought to shake the confidence that 
they and their friends continue un- 
dauntedly to feel in their own wis- 
dom. It iscertain that the German 
Parliament contains a great many 
political dilet¢anti, who nevertheless 
exercise considerable influence on 

rliamentary resolutions; and it 
is not surprising that Prince Bis- 
marck, looking back on his own 
success as a statesman, and onthe 
numerous shortcomings of his op- 
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nents, should show himself in no 
way inclined to knowledge the 
superior wisdom of the opposition. 
fence the open and violent hostil- 
ity shown towards him by certain 
political leaders. They resent as a 
personal injury the fact that what- 
ever their scholarship, eloquence, or 
popularity may be, the Chancellor 
stands high above them on the em- 
inence to which his intellect and 
character have raised him, and 
where public opinion not only in 
Germany but throughout Europe 
maintains him. Fame and history 
cannot take into account the mass 
of smaller men who, united, may 
succeed now and again in turning 
the scale in their favour against 
the one great weighty man who 
stands alone opposed to them all. 
Fame and history record great 
actions and the names of the few 
great men who did them. Great- 
ness consists in the power to will, 
to dare, and to do. There is no 
living man who equals the German 
Chancellor in power and tenacity 
of purpose and in fearless daring ; 


and that he can do what he wills- 


and dares, the history of his life, 
the contemporary history of Ger- 
many and of Europe, have shown. 
There are, doubtless, men of great 
ability to be found amongBismarck’s 
political opponents; but not only 
as politicians, but even simply as 
men, none of them can be weighed 
against him. In all civilised coun- 
tries you will find many other 
scholars, writers, orators, artists, 
and distinguished men of every 
description, to whom they can 
well be compared—you will not 
find a second Bismarck. He isa 
most extraordinary man, and you 
must go back to the heroic type to 
find others belonging to the same 
grand species of humanity. In 
common with all members of the 
horoie family,—so sparsely spread 


over the earth, but in whose deeds 
is written the history of the 
world,—he an inflexible 
will, dauntless courage, and that 
singular elevation of mental fac- 
ulties which allows him to judge 
rightly the intentions of others 
while his own designs remain a 
secret for every one. Like the 
really great men of all times, he 
shows, moreover, a marvellous ab- 
sence of vulgar egotism, an utter 
want of consideration of his per- 
sonal position, and a noventillinn 
readiness to risk again and again 
all he has won for the furtherance 
-! the impersonal objects of his 
ife. 

I have been led to speak of 
Bismarck as a resident in Berlin ; 
but Bismarck is a “ general” sub- 
ject, and has carried me far away 
from Berlin, the special subject 
of this essay. I return to it, but 
merely to add a few closing words. 

A few weeks ago, there was 
laid in Berlin the first stone of the 
building in which the Parliament 
of the United German Empire is 
to hold its sittings in future. At 
that ceremony three men were pre- 
sent on whom the attention of all 
was centred: the Emperor Wil- 
liam, the Chancellor Prince Bis- 
marck, and General Field-Mar- 
shal Count Moltke—the noblest 
representatives of Germany’s unity, 
greatness, and power, embodying 
German tenacity, German ‘uakion 
ness, and German discipline and 
sense of duty; three rare men— 
a great Sovereign, a great States- 
man, a great Soldier! As I looked 
at them, it suddenly struck me that 
Berlin did indeed possess something 
to be proud of; that a great sight 
was to be seen there ; and that those 
poor people who came to Berlin and 
see nothing to admire, finding all 
things common, mean, and ugly, 
must themselves be very small. 
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GIFTS OF THE TEREK: “ DARI TEREKA.” 


Tue Terek rages fierce and fast 
” Mid rocky masses clashing ; 
His wailing cry is like the blast, 
In spray his tears are splashing. 
But he, in crafty guise, when ends 
His flight o’er wildernesses, 
A wheedling courtesy pretends,— 
The Caspian thus addresses : 
“ Open, open, O ancient sea ! 
Give refuge to my torrent : 
Far wanderings have wearied me, 
No more is rest abhorrent. 
On Kazbek I my life began, 
By milky clouds was nourished, 
And toward the foreign might of man. 
Have hatred ever cherished. 
I have, to please thy little ones, 
With cousin Darel striven, 
And hitherward a herd of stones, 
A glorious spoil, have driven.” 
Old Caspian, «ily feigns repose, 
Couched on his springy beaches ; 
But at his ear the Terek, close 
Wheedling, again beseeches : 
“ And I for thee to entertain 
Have brought no common stranger ; 
A Kabardine, on battle-plain 
Who fell, the first in danger. 
A precious corselet hath he on 
With greaves of steel, and saintly 
Koranic yerses graved thereon 
In golden letters, quaintly : 
And sternly knitted are his brows, 
And with a purple colour 
The ends of his moustachios 
Tinged by hot blood of valour. 
His open eyes responseless stare 
As when in hatred levelled ; 
His scalp-lock black, once kept with care, 
Curls down his neck dishevelled.” 
But softly dreaming on his shore, 
No sound old Caspian utters ; 
The Terek, turbulent once more, 
With rising anger mutters : 
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“ Hark, Father; lo! a gift more rare 
Than these I brin revealing 
What I have kept till now with care, 
From all the world concealing ; 
A Cossack maiden’s body fair 
My waves bring o’er the boulders, 
And brightly ps Be is her hair, 
And darkl ale her shoulders. 
He od ace is halo-crowned, 
Calm sleep her sweet eyes hushes, 
Her bosom hath a tiny wound 
From which the red stream gushes. 
But for my youthful beauty none 
Now mourns of all her fellows, 
Except a Grehen Cossack’s son. 
Alone beside my billows. 
~ hath vr his raven steed, 
n nightly foray eager 
Upon the hills his life to speed 
By some fierce Tchechen’s dagger.” 
No more the angered river said, 
But over him uplifted ' 
Dishevelled locks, which on his head 
Like snow in winter drifted. 
The Father then, in glorious strength, 
Rose mightily, like thunder, 
And passionate tears sprang at length 
His dark-blue eyes from under. 
Rejoicing leapt the ocean old 
With warm embrace to greet him. 
And, murmuring his love, enfold 
The waves that rushed to meet him. 


Il. 


THE CUP OF LIFE: “ CHASHA JHIZNI.” 


WE quaff life’s cup with dim, 
With covered eyes, 

We blur its golden rim 
With tears and sighs. 


When from our brows at death 
The bonds shall fall, 

And with them vanisheth 
False festival,— 


Then shall we see that nought 
The cup outpours ; 

A dream the draught so sought, 
And that—not ours. 
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III. 


COSSACK CRADLE-SONG: “ SPI, MLADENETS MOI.” 


SLEEP, sleep my pretty son, 
Bayushka bayou ; 

Calm shines the moon upon 
Thy cradle pillow. 

While I my stories tell, 
While I my songs coo, 

Closed be thine eyes, deep well, 
Bayushka bayou. 


Turbid the Terek roars 
O’er pebbles fretting ; 
Tchechens lurk on its shores, 
Their daggers whetting. 
Father’s a soldier tried, 
Steeled to war, constant, true ; 
So sleep in peace, my pride, 
Bayushka bayou. 


Thou too shalt live to know 
A life of quarrel— 

Bold foot in stirrup throw, 
Grasp a gun-barrel ; 

Thy saddle-cloth all fine 
Will I with silk sew. 

Sleep, sleep, own child of mine, 
Bayushka bayou. 


Thy heart of Cossack breed, 
hy mien shall brave be ; 
Ill see thee mount thy steed, 
And farewell wave me; 
Many a bitter tear 
Will in the night flow. 
Sleep, sleep, my angel dear 
Bayushka bayou. 


Weary with long delay 
I shall be pining, 
Murmuring prayers a]l day 
At nights divining 
If, far away, for home 
Pining art thou too. 
Sleep, sleep, till troubles come 
Bayushka bayou. 
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T’ll give thee for thy road 
An image worthy : 
Do thou in prayer to God 
Place it before thee ; 
And, on the eve of fight, 
On mother dream thou. 
Sleep, sleep, my soul’s delight, 
Bayushka bayou. 


IV. 


THE PRISONER: “ UZNIK” 


Away from the prison-shade! 

Give me the broad daylight ; 
Bring me a black-eyed maid, 

A steed dark-maned as night. 
First the maiden fair 

Will I kiss on her ruddy lips, 
Then the dark steed shall bear 

Me, like the wind, to the steppes. 


But the heavy door hath a bar, 
The prison-window is high ; 
The black-eyed maiden afar 
In her own soft bed doth lie ; 
In the meadow green the horse, 
Unbridled, alone, at ease, 
Gallops a playful course, 
And tosses his tail to the breeze. 


Lonely am I, unjoying, 
Amid bare ihedai-wll : 
The light in the lamp is dying— 
Dimmer the shadow falls 
And only, without my room, 
I hear the measured ring 
Of the sentry’s steps in the gloom, 
As he treads, unanswering. 
A. E, STALEY. 
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‘ WE were not deceived in our ex- 
pectations. The House of Lords, 
when every other hope failed, came 
to the rescue of the country. The 
new Franchise has been postponed 
until the whole scheme, of which 
it is but a part, shall be submitted 
to Parliament. A delay this—but 
a delay which can be well endured, 
since it is in a high degree prefer- 
able to stamping one half of the 
scheme as law, while we are yet 
ignorant of what the other half 
is to be. 

It will be admitted when excite- 
ment and declamation shall have 
by, even if it be not already 
generally admitted, that the Peers 
would have egregiously evaded 
their duty had they passed the 
Bill as it was presented to them; 
also, that they have, in staying for 
a short time the enactment of a 
measure extending the Franchise, 
been most careful to declare that 
they are not hostile to the meas- 
ure itself, but only to the ill-ad- 
vised method according to which 
it has been laid before Parliament. 
They have been very far from 
straining the legislative power 
which they possess; they have, 
on the contrary, arrested execu- 
tion with the least possible offence 
to the views and wishes of those 
who advocate a speedy extension. 
If they may not do as much as 
this, they may as well cease to 
exist altogether, for they will be 
deprived of all independent action. 
e believe that the House of 
Lords is widely misconstrued and 
oT maligned, because the 
independent action of which we 
have spoken is claimed for them 
only at times when a Liberal Min- 
istry is in power. When we have a 
Conservative Government we hear 


nothing about this independence; 
they are content to endorse with- 
out protest the acts of a Conser- 
vative House of Commons. Those, 
however, who make this injurious 
remark—which may sound plausi- 
ble to superficial minds—leave out 
of sight a most important consider- 
ation. They forget that Conser- 
vative Cabinets will, in framing 
their legislative measures, respect, 
and defer to, the opinions of the 
Lords; they will not force upon 
their lordships proposals to which 
they are known to object, or they 
smooth away disagreements before 
discussion becomes public, thus 
avoiding the scandals of open colli- 
sions. Radical Cabinets, on the con- 
trary, not only are indifferent to the 
cautious and time-established max- 
ims of the Upper House, but they 
take a pride in running counter to 
them, and in provoking conflicts, 
When this difference of conduct 
between Conservative and Radical 


Ministries is taken into account, 


the attitude of the House of Lords 


towards either party ceases to be 
so remarkable, and it is not so 
clear that their lordships surren- 
der their self-respect in the one 
ease, and are jealous for it only 
in the other. It is in the course of 
nature that an Upper Chamber, a 
Chamber of revision, should be 
frequently in conflict with that 
class of politicians who are the 
most ardent, the most impatient, 
and the most heedless of any in- 
terest but their own. But its 
very raison détre is, that it may 
moderate the action of such a 
selfish class and consult for the 

neral interest. Ours has been of 

te years obnoxious to the abuse 
and menace of such a class, with 
whom it is an instinct to denounce 
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sober examination and to parade 
~ numerical and physical force. It 
is, while our national culture. re- 
mains as at present, a condition 
of the existence of the House of 
Lords, that it must endure the 
savage, vulgar insults and attacks 
of the least reflecting and least 
respectable sections of the com- 
munity. 

The Upper House seldom is, and 
never should be, opposed to the 
deliberate wishes of the people 
properly so called—that is, of the 

reat commonalty of the nation. 
t is monstrous to suppose that 
they, acting as a privileged class, 
should place themselves in antago- 
nism to the body of their country- 
men, and be blameless because they 
are invested with special rights 
and powers. Yet we are perpetu- 
ally being told that the Peers are 
committing this very crime, this 
very folly. And howare the accu- 
sations made colourable? - Why, 
by those least respectable sections 
of the community of whom we 
have spoken, professing that they 
are the people, and that opposi- 
tion to their crotchets and plots 
is treason to the nation. 

Those who look at all closely 
into political disputes discover that 
a great number of them are due to 
the indefinite sense in which that 
term “the people” is allowed ‘to be 
used. Ifa little more care were 
insisted upon, on opening the 
argument, to ascertain what, in 
that connection, is meant by “the 
people,” mountains would be made 
out of mole-hills less frequently 
than they are. Three tailors, a 
drunken rabble, a knot of enthu- 
siasts, may arrogate that appella- 
tion, and thereupon every who 
does not subscribe their fancies 
may be denounced as a public 
enemy. It is not always silly 

rsons who thus cause confusion 
y using the term “ people” or 
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“nation” in a restricted or - 
liar sense. Men of ability Loh 
for purposes best known to them- 
selves, condescended so to mislead 
their hearers. We remember that 
the present Prime Minister, when 
speaking at West Calder on the 
2d of April, 1880, defined the “ na- 
tion” to be something separate and 
distinct from the aristocracy, the 
Established clergy, the landed in- 
terest, the wealth of the country, 
the rank of the country, and all 
close corporations. What sort of 
a nation it would be that should 
remain after deducting the classes 
which he enumerated as not be- 
longing to it, the right honour- 
able gentleman did not pause to 
explain. But it is abundantly 
clear that “the people” or “ the 
nation” is frequently said to be 
withstood when only a clique or a 
party finds an obstacle or two in 
the paths of its fads. 

It is a decided blot on our legis- 
lative system that one of the three 
great institutions which must work 
together to the making of a law of 
England sets about its business on 
all important occasions under a 
storm of menaces and insults, No 
sooner is it known that a bill is to 
be sent up to the Lords, to which 
in whole or in part they: may 
reasonably take exception, than 
they are assailed in the most 
shameless and scandalous way, 
men of all ranks thinking it not 
beneath their dignity to resort to 
terrorism as a means of making 
them deaf to reason and con- 
science, and alive only to their 
privileges and interests. If we 
were to read in some traveller's 
tales of a semi-sa potentate 
who, sitting on his throne under 
pretence of administering justice, 
was, by a pistol at his head, com- 
pelled either to decide according 
to the dictation of a bully or 
to risk his life, how we should 

R 
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thank God on the wretched puppet, 
—with what complacency should 
we, from our summit of civilisation, 
look down on such a transaction! 
Yet these are exactly the condi- 
tions under which the House of 
Lords addresses itself to its duties 
whenever party feelings run high. 
We do not Aww that we are 
naked; we do not know what a 
figure our barbarism makes before 
grinning Europe. Selling our 
wives at Smithfield, quotha! that 
is a trifle to making our nobility 
legislate under pressure of most 
fearful threats and demonstrations. 
How can we claim to be civilised 
when we are not ashamed to prac- 
tise such ferocity ! 

Fortunately our nobles are, for 
the most part, men of courage and 

tience, whom it is not easy to 
intimidate by vulgar bluster. They 
have shown their mettle by dealing 
as they have dealt with the imper- 
fect Franchise Bill. Had it been 
possible to influence them by terror- 
ism, they never could have rejected 
that Bill; for, long before they 
entered upon the consideration of 
it, they had been assailed by threats 
from various quarters, beginnin 
with the Prime Minister, - 
spreading over a spacious organi- 
sation of violent prints and violent 
speakers—this being the method 
by which thousands of Englishmen 
of this nineteenth century choose 
to have our laws made. But threats 
did not prevail. The Lords, while 
admitting that a Franchise Bill 
will and must be passed, refused to 
sanction a fragmentary measure of 
the sequel to which they are as yet 
in ignorance. Have they by this 
action been braving opinion—been 
denying to the nation a reasonable 
and widely-desired reform—been 
wantonly exerting their power be- 
cause they happen to possess it? 
By no means. They have said little 
or nothing against the Franchise 


Bill, so far as it goes; they donot 
object to it on account of any of its 
provisions. But they know that it 
1s to be followed by another bill, 
which will deal with the redistri- 
bution of the seats in the Lower 
House; and they say very reason- 
ably, “Let us know what. this 
redistribution is to be, and let ug 
judge whether it be fairly adjusted, 
or we cannot consent to this ex- 
tension bill, from which the redis- 
tribution is to spring” This is 
the head and front of their offend- 
ing; and all the reflecting part of 
the community will, as we hope, 
see how moderate has been their 
demand. 

The argument that extension of 
the franchise ought not to be con- 
sidered apart from the redistri- 
bution of seats with which it is 
so intimately connected, is, fortu- 
nately, a very strong one. It is 
not only strong in itself, but it has 
been emphatically supported in 
time past by many of those states- 
men who now censure the Lords 
for being guided by it. No one 
now op it on its intrinsic 
value; but the best apology that 
can be made for giving it the go 
by is, that the two bills together 
would give rise to so many debates 
that an ordinary session of Parlia 
ment would not suffice for the dis- 
posal of them. A poor rejoinder 
this to the unanswerable proposi- 
tion that the two bills ought to 
be considered together! The trial 
has never been made to get both 
through in one session, therefore 
no one is entitled to pronounce on 
the feasibleness, or otherwise, of 
such an attempt. A session of 
Parliament is not, that we know 
of, restricted to any particular 
length; and if only the will were 
present in those who order such 
matters, a way might surely be 
found of dealing with both the 
kindred subjects in one session, 
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and so of obviating the objection 
raised by the Lords. The flimsi- 
ness of this excuse about the length 
of the session gives rise to a suspi- 
cion that there are cther reasons 
for separating the two bills which 
cannot be disclosed, because they 
are neither patriotic nor creditable.’ 
It appears to us that if there had 
been an honest wish on the part of 
Ministers to obviate the scruples of 
the House of Lords, the present 
contention might have been avoided. 
It is hardly necessary to remind 
our readers that it was demanded 
during the debates in the House of 
Commons that the two bills should 
be considered together, but the de- 
mand was overborne on a division. 

The Franchise Bill, whenever 
it may become law, will add two 
millions of electors, all nearly of 
one class, to those already exist- 
ing. The existing electors num- 
ber, in round numbers, three 
millions. The addition to the 
electoral roll to be. made by the 
Bill is therefore enormous. It is 
clear, then, that if this enormous 
addition be made to the registers 
without a redistribution of seats 
and remodelling of constituencies, 
the newly-to-be-created voters (who 
will all be either agricultural la- 
bourers or semi-urbane artisans) 
will in many—probably in most— 
constituencies overpower the old 
electors, nullify the votes of other 
classes, and give us a House of 
Commons which will represeut 
only one or two interests, and 
those the lowest in the kingdom. 
Now it concerns every man in the 
United Kingdom not only that a 
new distribution of seats should be 
devised before a general election 


is made under the new Franchise 
Bill, but that the redistribution 
should be seen to be fair and 
equitable to all interests before 
the Franchise Bill is allowed to 
become law If the Franchise 
Bill were to become law while the 
redistribution may be still in the 
clouds, it will be always possible that 
a general election may take place 
while the seats are as at present, 
but with the electoral roll nearly 
doubled. The Ministerialists de- 
clare that this is not to be; but 
can they control events? Once 
a Franchise Bill has become law 
without redistribution having been 

rovided, we have lost all secur- 
ity that the two together will 
be in operation at the next elec- 
tion. It is true that one or two 
well-meaning persons, more anx- 
ious to prevent a disagreement 
between the House of Parliament 
than to secure the liberties of the 
country, proposed that the Lords 
should read the Franchise Bill a 
second time, and then in Com- 
mittee insert a clause postponing 
the operation of it until a redis- 
tribution should have been agreed 
on. But an Act of Parliament, 
with a suspending clause making 
the time of its comiug into force 
altogether uncertain, is said to be 
unknown to our legislation; while 
the simpler course of furnishing 
the redistribution first and then 

assing the Franchise Bill, could 
be readily resorted to. Their 
lordships, therefore, declined al- 
together to enact the Franchise 
until they should be assured of 
a redistribution of which they 
could approve. Look at the ques- 
tion as one will, there can hardly 





1The real reasons have been brought to light since we began to write. If the 
pomaee of the Franchise Bi'l could be forced upon Parliament now, the Houses 
would afterwards be compelled to accept such redistribution as the Ministry 
might invent, or to allow the two millions of additional voters to exercise their 
franchise without any redistribution at all. 
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be a doubt that the Peers were in 
the right. 

We come now to another con- 
sideration. It was constantly 
affirmed by Ministerialists during 
the debate in the Upper House, 
that the country (properly so 
called) insists upon the enactment 
of the Franchise Bill independently 
of redistribution; therefore that 
the Lords, in refusing or delaying 
to pass the Bill as it is, are flying 
in the face of the nation. The 
answer to this imputation has been 
plain and ingenuous—such as could 
give reasonable umbrage to no 
people. ‘‘ We dispute altogether,” 
say the Lords, “that the people 
desire to have the Bill passed 
separately: nevertheless, if they 
unequivocally show us that they 
do wish it, we will act in accord- 
ance with their express desire. 
There is but one way of ascertain- 
ing the sentiments of the nation 
at large—that is, by holding an 
election. Resort to this method: 
dissolve Parliament and take the 
sense of the electors: we will abide 
by the result.” Nothing can be 
fairer than this. It is impossible 
after such a statement to say that 
the Peers are stiff-necked, imprac- 
ticable, inattentive to the popular 
voice. They désire only to hove 
what the popular voice really and 
truly is, then to act in accordance 
with it. Meanwhile, as we said 
before, they have done no more 
than delay the farther progress of 
the very momentous measure which 
they have had under discussion. 
In such cases the loss of a few 
months is as nothing in comparison 
of seeing carefully and jealously 
that no false move is made, that 
no heedless or hasty concession is 
allowed which it may be impossible 
afterwards to correct, and which 
may entail upon ourselves and 
those who are to follow us un- 
numbered perplexities and troubles. 


The public did not wait lon 
before being made acquainted with 
the outline of the plan which 
Ministers mean to follow in con- 
sequence of the action of the 
Upper House. They will advise 
her Majesty to prorogue Parlia- 
ment early in August. By the 
closing of the session the Fran. 
chise Bill will become waste 
paper. Another session of Parlia- 
ment will however be held in 
October, principally for the pur- 
pose of framing, passing through 
the Commons, and sending up 
to the Lords, another precisel 
similar Franchise Bill, which is 
once more to be unaccompanied 
by a redistribution scheme. Why 
a course which has just been 
yen to occupy the time of the 

gislature so unprofitably is to 
be repeated, we have not been told 
in words. But it requires no 
seer to divine why it is to be 
resorted to. Of course it is ex- 
pected that the House of Lords, 
after three months of reflection, 
will withdraw its opposition, and 
become entirely submissive to the 
will of Ministers, being convinced, 
not by demonstration, not by 4 
declaration of the will of the 
constituencies, but by the terror- 
ism which it is tg te = to exer- 
cise towards their lordships dur- 
ing ‘the three months which are 
to intervene between the present 
time and the opening of the 
autumn session, The Peers are 
to be baited and bullied into 
acquiescence. 

When one reflects upon the ster- 
ling stuff of which the Upper House 
is made—upon the sagacity, cour 
age, and experience of its lead- 
ers—upon its time-honoured past, 
—one finds it difficult to conceive 
how, by the process pro It 
is to eo x to stultify itself, 


to swallow its own utterances, to - 


confess that it is a worm 
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no independent institution: at all. 
Yet clearly there is a section— 
a very noisy section—of the com- 
munity, which confidently antici- 
pates that by the ingenious ex- 
pedients which will be resorted 
to, the wills of the nobility (at 
other times, when convenient, 
characterised as stubborn, inflex- 
ible, besotted wills) are to yield 
themselves as clay to the potter, 
and become conformed to the 
fashions of the Gladstone Cabinet. 
We must not be too confident in 
the presence of such magicians 
as are going to undertake this 
conversion; but we venture to 
imagine that the Peers may con- 
tinue to be a little headstrong 
up to Christmas. 

As soon as the Ministerial pro- 

mme was announced, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill showed how the 
oft-declared difficulty of passing 
the two bills in one year might be 
overcome. Let the Parliament, as 
he said, be adjourned, instead of 
prorogued, from August to October. 
The Franchise Bill will then not 
have perished when work may be 
resumed in the autumn. Devote 
the autumn session to preparing 
the redistribution; so may the 
Lords have the reform before them, 
complete in two parts, before the 
end of the year. There need not 
be any difficulty about following 
this course; and if the Ministry 
be sincere in pleading the short- 
ness of a session as the reason why 
a complete measure tannot be sub- 
mitted at one view, the way out of 
that perplexity is obvious to them. 
But they decline to adopt Lord 
Randolph’s suggestion ; it is clear, 
therefore, that they split the Bill 
into two, not because they cannot, 
but because they will not, work it 
otherwise. They prefer to blot out 
the Bill which lies ready prepared 
to their hand, to repeat ab initio 
the tedious labour of producing it, 
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and then to ask again the consent 
of the Upper House to the same 
measure which it has already so 
determinedly put aside. It will 
puzzle even Mr. Gladstone’s dexter- 
ity to prove that this is other than 
wilful arrogance and contradiction. 
Only too apparent is it that the 
majority of the Ministerialists do 
not desire to smooth away diffi- 
culties, but rather that a collision 
between two branches of the Legis- 
lature should be precipitated. 

It thus becomes the duty of all 
true patriots, since war there must 
be, to show the Peers, on whose 
shoulders the burden and heat of 
the contest will press, that they are 
not without sympathy and support 
in this untoward crisis. We of the 
Conservative side can at least take 
an influential part in those pas- 
sages of the struggle which are to 
be enacted outside of the Houses 
of Parliament. The opportunity 
is not permitted us of putting 
forth our strength in a constitu- 
tional manner,—that is, in the 
arbitrament of a general election ; 
but we may fairly make use of all 


- our energies in resisting what pro- 


mises to be one of the most intem- 
perate, the most unwarrantable 
and the most unscrupulous politi- 
cal agitations that ever were or- 
ganised. Of how our opponents 
mean to conduct the attack we 
have already significant warnings. 
At the meeting of the Liberal 
party which took place at the 
Foreign Office on the 10th July, 
Mr. Goschen made an appeal to his 
friends, advising them that how- 
ever decided might be their aim as 
regarded. this Reform agitation, he 
trusted they would proceed with 
moderation, without menace, and 
without any attempt to stir up the 
country. The exclamations and 
interruptions which his speech 
called forth were enough of them- 
selves to show how little the party 
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meant to follow his advice. But 
the public are not left to gather 
their sentiments from exclama- 
tions and interruptions. Mr Bright 
spoke after Mr hen, and used 
language which could leave no 
doubt that he contemplated a 
crusade against the House of 
Lords, as well as an agitation in 
favour of Reform. 

The temper of the meeting and 
the counsel of Mr Bright might 
have called for further remark 
from us, had not a foul stroke with 
a poisoned weapon, delivered by 
Mr Gladstone at the same meeting, 
thrown other incidents of that 
meeting completely into the shade. 
Before commenting on the Prime 
Minister’s words and conduct, it is 
advisable to make an extract from 
the report of his speech. In about 
the middle of the oration he is 
reported to have said :— 


“We have therefore given every 
possible assurance that man can give 
that we desire to effeet a redistribu- 
tion before the natura] time arrives 
for a dissolution of the present Par- 
liament. We were so anxious that 
solemnity should be given to these 
pledges, and that they should be 
placed beyond all possibility of eva- 
sion, that even at the last moment a 
mode was devised for giving them 
additional solemnity, and an offer 
was made to the Tory party in the 
House of Lords the night before last, 
but was rejected. It was an offer 
that both Houses should, on the re- 
sponsibility of the Government, be 
invited to pass identical resolutions 
in which it should be set forth that 
each House had passed the Franchise 
Bill in reliance on the pledges of her 
Majesty’s advisers to introduce the 
Redistribution Bill next year, and to 
make the passing of that redistribu- 
tion the great object of their efforts ; 
and that this resolution as so passed 
should be presented by a joint Ad- 
dress to the Crown, by which the 
matter could be formally accepted, so 
that there would be the concurrence 
of the three bodies which gave the 


authority of law, and although it 
would not have the form, it would 
yet have all the moral authority of 
aw, and make certain, if anything 
in future can be, the devotion of the 
next session of Parliament to the set- 
tlement of this question of redistri. 
bution. That offer was rejected be. 
cause the leader of the Opposition i 
the House of Lords said he could not 
discuss redistribution with a 
round his neck. A rope round his 
neck! That used to be a penalty in. 
flicted on innovators who failed. At 
least it was a warning applied to inno. 
vators who failed in certain ancient 
republics, and the warning was some. 
times applied in a manner more effeet- 
ive than agreeable. But what is this 
rope round his neck? It is the pro- 
= of a large addition to the fran- 
chise. I utterly deny that that ] 
addition to the franchise ought th he 
regarded as a rope round the neck of 
Lord Salisbury. I am here to assert 
that it is a substantial though imper- 
fect good. It is our duty not to be 
content with an imperfect good when 
we can get a perfect one. We have 
shown by every means that we can 
show that we shall not be content with 
the Franchise Bill alone, but will make 
every effort possible to pass next year 
a measure of redistribution. But I do 
protest that it is monstrous to describe 
as a great calamity, or as a danger, 
the admission within the electoral areas 
now constituted of a large additional 
number of out fellow-countrymen of 
the classes who already have experi- 
ence of the political franchise. But, 
entlemen, they speak of it as if the 
ranchise was a poison, and as if noth- 
ing in the world but the antidote of 
redistribution would neutralise it. 
They speak as if these persons to be 
enfranchised were a set of wild beasts 
to be brought within the parliament- 
ary constitution, and that we could 
never have safety until they were all 
brought within their cages. That is 
the tone adopted ; and I protest against 
it in the name of common-sense, that 
those fellow-citizens of ours, who be- 
long to the same stamp as have 
already passed muster, should be han- 
dled in a manner which I cannot call 
anything else than insulting. 


It will be observed that in this 
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extract there are three divisions ; 
and as each division, when looked 
at by the light cast on it by sub- 
sequent examinations and revela- 
tions, contains matter for much 
astonishment as well as for com- 
ment, we make a brief index of 
the three. These are— 

1. An account of a negotiation. 

2. A citation of words imputed 
to the leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Lords as used by 
him in the course of that nego- 
tiation. 

8. Strong observations on those 
words, and the sentiments which 
suggested them. 

fore the speech was two days 
old, proof was offered by incontro- 
vertible evidence,—as regards No. 
1: That the negotiation alluded to 
wes strictly secret and confiden- 
tial; that it belongs to a class of 


communications which is invari-* 


ably regarded as secret and con- 
fidential ; that it was regarded as 
secret and confidential by every 
one who had to do with it, except 
the Prime Minister; and that he 
did not fairly or honestly describe 
it, As regards No. 2: That the 
leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords never used the 
words imputed to him in the ex- 
tract which we have given above. 
As regards No. 3: That, as the 
words were never used by the per- 
son to whom they were imputed, 
a vile expedient had been adopted 
for injuring his public character 
by circulating inflammatory and 
invidious representations of what 
was a pure invention of the orator. 

We remember the exposures of 
a great many political scandals ; 
but considering the fiendish char- 
acter of the offence and the posi- 
tion of the offender, we doubt 
whether any turpitude of modern 
times equals that which we. are 
now condemning. There does not 
appear to have the flimsiest 


shadow of fact for the gross and 
daring misrepresentation—writers 
seem to have not to call it 
falsehood; but what is falsehood, 
if this be not it? It served a mo- 
mentary purpose; it was unhesi- 
tatingly uttered; and after it had 
been coined it was examined, com- 
pared, made to render injurious 
deductions, stigmatised as breath- 
ing insult and hatred to the peo- 
ple, and in various ways held up 
to odium. 

Mr. Gladstone made, it now 
appears, a proposal for accommo- 
dating differences concerning the 
Franchise Bill, to the leaders of the 
Conservative party in the House 
of Lords on the 8th July. They de- 
clined to accept his proposals, but 
in return substituted other pro- 
= directed to the same object. 

n speaking to his own party of 
the transactions of this night, he 
took care to speak of his own 
proposals as tokens of his hearty 
desire for sccommodating matters, 
but he took care also to admit all 
mention of the counter-proposals 
of his adversaries, whom he did 
not choose to represent as desirous 
of peace at all. This was not in- 
genuous. 

But his mention of these ne- 

tiations at all was clearly a gross 

reach of the confidence and se- 
crecy which are usually observed 
among statesmen concerning such 
delicate transactions. Lord Cairns 
regarded the communications as 
secret and confidential ; Lord Gran- 
ville regarded them in the same 
light; Lord Salisbury also, who 
-was made to speak in Mr. Glad- 
stone’: fiction as if legislating with 
a rope round his neck, treated the 
affair as strictly confidential. The 

Prime Minister only, setting hon- 
our and custom at defiance when 
an opportunity offered of glorify- 
ing himself and aspersing his 
opponents, published as much of 
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what had occurred as suited his 
purpose. For knowledge of the 
story in full, the public are in- 
debted to the debates which oc- 
curred in both Houses in conse- 
quence of his disregard of truth 
and his breach of faith and of 
courtesy. 

The above is a specimen of one 
of the modes of warfare which the 
Radicals intend to adopt in their 
attack upon the Peers. One would 
have supposed that to hear their 
leader convicted of such flagrant 
iniquities would have mortified 
and shamed his followers. But 
this, as far as the House of Com- 
mons was concerned, was by no 
means the case. The Radicals in 
that assembly only applauded the 
offender the more, the more his 
shameful behaviour was brought to 
light. Nothing, it is clear, will be 
dishonouring in their eyes if its ob- 
ject be to slander or otherwise injure 
the Conservative party. They will 
condemn nothing as gentlemen by 
which they have a chance of bene- 
fiting as partisans. To such a 
low level has the moral sense of 
the Ministerial party descended ! 

Such an example having been 
set there can be no doubt that 
the attack will be prosecuted by 
all and every means, fair and un- 
fair. Falsehood will be sedu- 
lously propagated, breaches of faith 
will be venial, nay, laudable, if 
they can conduce to the end which 
the Cabinet and their friends have 
in view—namely, the overriding 
of constitutional authority by 
clamour, menace, and violence. 


It is by no means a certainty: be 


that the evil teaching will be suc- 
cessful; that the le, properl 
so called, will jon in aan d 
rageous assault; or that the House 
of Lords will be deserted while 
fighting the battle of the nation. 
They have taken up a plain and 
intelligible position, and they must 
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not flinch from it. Victory, we 
may fairly hope, will crown their 
brave endurance. Even should 
fortune be against them, they had 
better fall with harness on their 
backs ; for if they yield now, they 
sink forever into a lifeless Cham- 
ber, preserving a dishonoured ex-. 
istence on condition of never again 
— against popular violence, 

hey will incur contempt on all 
sides, and will naturally fall into 
neglect and decay. But we need 
not look to such a result. The 
Peers, we may be sure, will be 
true to themselves and to us. 

The Prime Minister appears to 
be confident that, by the time that 
we are in an autumn session, the 
measures, constitutional and other- 
wise, which it is intended to take, 
will have so wrought upon the 
Peers that he will have no diffi- 


‘culty then in inducing them to 


pass a Franchise Bill such as he 
may present to them. But he is 
bound to look at the possibility 
of another result. Suppose either 
that the pressure which he expects 
to see put upon them should not 
be so general or so strong as he 
— or suppose that whether 
it be strong or not, the Peers man- 


fully determine to do their duty 
and abide by their conscientious 


convictions. He will have to ap- 
peal to the people at last, and he 
may possibly see reason to regret 
that the step which he might now 
take without loss of dignity, he 
would then have recourse to as a 
last chance of succeeding. It is 
quite intelligible why he should 
most unwilling to dissolve. 
His whole admisistration has been 
one of disaster and failure, and 
undoubtedly his followers would 
experience much difficulty in find- 
ing anything to say to their con- 
stituents that could induce them 
to decree a continuance of the 
present Government. The ruin 
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which it had brought upon Ireland, 
the threatening position of Russia 
on the frontier of our Indian 
empire, the dismal condition to 
which Egypt has been misguided, 
and the cruel desertion of Gordon, 
to say nothing of the many other 
failures and errors, would certain- 
ly come up for memorials against 
them. The declining trade and 
revenue of the country would in- 
duce the electors to desire a change 
of rulers. But is there any reason 
to hope that the case of the Min- 
istry will be better three months 
hence? No; there is every prob- 
ability that in three months’ time 
they will me have got deeper in 
the mire, e Opposition will 
have greater reason then to desire 
an appeal to the people than they 
have'now. 

In saying this we do not lose 
sight of what many people con- 
sider to be Mr. Gladstone’s great 
gun, which he will have laid and 
— to fire before winter. This 
notable engine is to be the frenzy 
which is to be directed against the 
obstinacy of the Lords, and which 
is to be so sublime and engrossing 
that it will refuse to see the gross 
faults of the past, and will send 
the electors to the polling-booths 
with only one idea—“ Down with 
the House of Lords !” 

Now it would be by no means 
superfluous cogitation on the part 
of those who are so anxious to de- 
molish, trample down, and sweep 
away, if they were to reflect on 
how they will set to work to 
wreak their vengeance on the 
Lords—by means of the law, we 
mean, and by legal process; we 
know very well that physical vio- 
lence may be applied to the nobil- 
ity personally, but that will not 


destroy nor diminish in the esti- 
mation of a hair the rights of the 
House of Lords as an institution 
That 


for the making of laws. 
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House is not now, and never was, 
in any degree constituted by or 
dependent on the will of the 
House of Commons. It stands 
on its own long-descended rights 
and privileges, and it is constitu- 
tionally as strong and as self-sus- 
taining as the Crown or the Com- 
mons. Either its consent to its 
own effacement, or a revolution, 
would be ne to its abolition. 

Hitherto we have been arguing 
as if collisions, such as we are ex- 
periencing now, would have to be 
settled in longer or shorter time 
by the Lords and the Commons 
among themselves. It is quite 
right not to be too ready to drag 
into view of the arena another 
power which, though in ordinary 
times not prompt to interfere in 
such disagreements, is nevertheless 
very competent to come to the res- 
cue of the land if business should 
be reduced to a dead-lock. The 
separate prerogatives of the Crown, 
if in these days they seldom ob- 
trude themselves on our notice, are 
merely dormant; they can revive 
and come into force in any emer- 
gency that may be sufficiently grave 
to demand their appearance. A 
headstrong Minister can refuse to 
dissolve Parliament only so long 
as it may be the pleasure of the 
Crown to follow his advice. True, 
the dissolution must have the con- 
currence of a Minister, but then it 
is the right of the Crown to ap- 

int a new Minister; and a Min- 
ister. could without difficulty be 
found who would readily conseut 
to a dissolution of Parliament, so 
as to solve the difficulty in which 
the machinery of the State is now 
jammed. 

It has for long been manifest to 
discerning men that the elements 
of our constitution having, by the 
course of events, varied in some of 
the component parts, would per- 
emptorily require change in another 
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pert to preserve equilibrium. The 

ouse of Commons has in many 
ways deteriorated in its capacity 
fur work. It has become a mere 
talking and wrangling assembly, 
while it has lost the skill with 
which, in old days, it could de- 
spatch public business. The House 
of Leake on the contrary, has the 
talent of getting through its work 
rapidly, and doing it thoroughly. 
Spite of this, the Commons—the 
much-cry-and-little-wool Assembly 
—demand to have the most influ- 
ential voice on all questions of 
State, while the wisdom and per- 
spicacity of the Lords can obtain 
for them tolerance at the best, 


but more frequently rancorous 
odium,—that is, the influences of 
the institutions are in the inverse 
ratio of their values as great organs 
of State. This inequality cannot 
be redressed by any direct adjust- 
ment ; but it may be virtually com- 


pensated for by bringing into more 
visible prominence the controlling 

wer of the Crown. There may 

, and there are, the greatest dif- 
ferences of opinion in the country 
concerning the pretension of the 
Commons to domineer and of the 
Lords to veto, but there can be 
no doubt whatever as to the abso- 
lute impartiality of the Sovereign, 
If we are in need of a third influ- 
ence which shall hold the balance 
between the two Houses, we have 
it ready made and adapted to 
the work. Instead of allowing 
the country to be convulsed and 
frightened from its propriety, every 
time the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral take one view of a question 
and the Commons take another, 
why not let the Sovereign be um- 
ire? It was to preserve a due 
alance in the Constitution that 
the open action of the Crown in 
matters of State was discounte- 
nanced and almost suppressed. It 
is to preserve the same balance, 
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now threatened from wholly differ- 
ent quarters, that we should do 
well to invoke again the great 
authority of the Throne, of which 
we have wholly ceased to be jeal- 
ous. The days are no doubt com- 
ing when, if we are to remain a 
nation at all, the Crown will be 
compelled to assume active duties 
aud responsibilities; but by anti- 
cipating the time of compulsion 
we may now cast upon the sover- 
eign power many of those perplexi- 
ties which are wont to distract and 
inflame us. 

We do not ourselves know, and 
we have never had a hint to in- 
form us, how it is expected in any 
quarter that the country at large 
will be benefited by postponing a 
Redistribution Bill until after a 
Franchise Bill shall have been 
enacted. We understand very 
well how the present Government 
might find its ends farthered by 
such an arrangement, but that is 
a totally different thing. The 
clamour which is being raised on 
all sides would make it appear 
that though the Franchise is, in 
the public view very desirable, 
yet, in order that it may satisfy 
the public demand, it must be un- 
accompanied by redistribution of 
seats. If this be not the right ex- 
meses of the crisis which has 

n created, there can be no crisis 
at all. For it is not on either 
side denied that the extension of 
the franchise must be given. It 
is only about giving it before the 
redistribution also is embodied in 
a biil that there is a disagreement. 
The nation is more concerned to 
have the extension and the redis- 
tribution together than to have the 
one without the other. Only the 
most arrant perversity could make 
it insist upon keeping redistribu- 
tion apart. And as we have al 
ready said, we do not believe that 
the nation, properly so called, in- 
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sists, or will insist, upon any such 
thing. 

The Lords, it is said by some of 
the advocates of the Ministry, ab- 
hor the thought of the extension 
of the Franchise, and only seek to 
have it connected with the Redis- 
tribution in order that they may 
play one measure against the other, 
and so ruin both. But whatever 
the sentiments of the Lords to- 
wards the extension may once 
have been—and those who accuse 
them of abhorring it probably 
charged them on suspicion only 
—they have now given to the 
principle of extension a sanction 
which it will be impossible for 
them to recall. There is therefore 
not the least danger, should they 
be allowed to see the Redistribu- 
tion Bill, of their using it to the 
prejudice of the Franchise Bill, 
except so far as they may with- 
hold assent to the latter until they 
are satisfied ‘of the former being 
equitably adjusted. A little de- 
lay is the worst that can happen if 
there should be differences of 
opinion about the seats; but if the 
voting power be by the House of 
Commons distributed without an 
eye to party advantage, there need 
be no delay at all. 

We think it is to be much re- 
gretted that Earl Wemyss thought 
it his duty, after the Lords had 
on the morning of the 9th July, 
decided against the second read- 
ing of the Franchise Bill, to sub- 
mit to them the following Resolu- 
tion on the evening of the 17th 
July :— 


“That this house is prepared to 
proceed now with the consideration 
of the Representation of the People 
Bill, on the understanding that an 
humble address shall be presented 
to her Majesty, humbly praying her 
Majesty to summon Parliament to 
assemble in the early part of the 
autumn for the purpose of. considering 
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the Redistribution Bill which her 
Majesty’s Minis ers have undertaken 
to present to parliament on the ear- 
liest occasion possible.” 


The resolution is cited here in 
full, in order that our readers ma 
judge for themselves how far it 
tends to setfle the question at 
issue. Earl Wemyss in proposing 
it was, as we do not doubt, influ- 
enced by laudable motives—by a 
great wish to promote agreement 
between the branches of the Legis- 
lature, and to avert the unwhole- 
some agitation and its consequences 
to which the Radicals are about to 
subject the country. But for the 
House of Lords to have accepted 
it, would have been for them to 
have yielded the very point on 
which they took their stand only 
a week before, Their determina- 
tion was not to proceed with the 
consideration of the Franchise Bill 
until they should be in ion 
of the plan of Redistribution which 
Ministers intend to present as a 
supplement to the extension of the 
Franchise. The Resolution would 
have bound them to proceed at 
once with the Franchise Bill, with- 
out knowing what the Redistribu- 
tion is to be—nay, without any 
security as to when they may ac- 
quire that knowledge. For, unless 
her Majesty should be pleased, and 
advised by her Minister, to grant 
the prayer of the address, the 
time of settling the Redistribution 
would be as indefinite as ever. 
Supposing, however, that her Ma- 
jesty should have consented to 
grant the prayer of the petition, 
the House of Lords, by passing 
the Franchise Bill now, would 
surrender all control over the pro- 
visions of the Redistribution Bill 
when it should be presented to 
them in the autumn. Ministers 


supported the Resolution in the 
House, which of itself showed that 
it favoured the 


Ministerial and 
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not the Conservative side. It has 
been rejected by a large majority, 
and has, therefore, not altered the 
status of the contest. It is never- 
theless to be regretted, as we have 
said, that his Lordship thought 

roper to submit such a proposal, 

cause it gives occasion to the 
enemies of the Upper House to 
assert that the Peers are so set 
upon strife that they have refused 
to listen to a compromise, which a 
moderate member of their own 
body thought to be reasonable and 
acceptable. We have shown that 
the acceptance of the Resolution 
would have been tantamount to 
an absolute surrender; and we 
can only express our satisfaction 
at the Lords having (as we were 
sure they would) declined to 
entertain it. 

The occasion, however, created 
by Earl Wemyss, was destined to 
be improved by the Opposition in 
the House of Lords ; for Earl Cado- 
gan availed himself of it to propose 
as an amendment another resolu- 
tion, to the effect “ That this House 
is of opinion that it would be desir- 
able that Parliament should assem- 
ble in the early part of the autumn 
for the purpose of considering the 
Representation of the People Bill, 
already presented to Parliament, 
in conjunction with the Redistri- 
bution Bill, which her Majesty’s 
Ministers have undertaken to pre- 
sent to Parliament on the earliest 
occasion ible.’’ This amend- 
ment, which was agreed to after 
their lordships had rejected the 
resolution of Earl Wemyss, re- 
peats, as a formal declaration 
of the Upper House, what had 
been abundantly made clear by 
individual speakers in the de- 
bate on the second reading of the 
Franchise Bill. But it had b 
the 17th of July, acquired a signifi- 
eance which did not attach to it 
when the second reading was un- 
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der discussion. For, between the 
refusal to read the Bill a second 
time and the proposal of Karl 
Wemyss, a most important admis- 
sion had been made by Ministers 
regarding their reasons for separ- 
ating Redistribution from Exten- 
sion. Their old protestation had 
been, that the time of any one 
session would not suffice for carry- 
ing through the two Bills, and 
that, therefore, the presentation of 
the two together to the Lords was 
an impossibility. In his speech 
however, made at the Foreign 
Office after the rejection of the 
second reading by the Lords, Mr 
Gladstone cenfessed that it was a 
device of party tactics to force 
the Franchise Bill through both 
Houses without Redistribution, in 
order that Parliament might have 
left to it only the choice between 
affirming such a redistribution as 
he might be pleased to approve, 
and having no redistribution at 
all. 

The real motive for separating 
the Bills being thus at length 
— and different expedients 
aving been suggested whereby 
the pretended difficulty concern- 
ing time can be obviated, the case 
was ripe for the solemn announce- 
ment of the Lords, that they will 
be ready to consider both Bills 
together in the early autumn. 
This resolution alone is sufficient 
to contradict the cry that the 
Lords are obstructing the enfran- 
chisement of two millions of the 
people. The Lords, so far from 
obstructing, have put on record 
their readiness to deal with both a 
Franchise and a _ Redistribution 
Bill before the end of the year, if 
only Ministers will present these 
two measures to them. Upon 
Ministers, therefore, rests the re 
sponsibility of speedily settling 
this vexed question, or of leaving 
it still a contention, a corroding 
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sore. ‘As things have now fal- 
len out, it is most improbable 
that they will be able to carry 
out their two designs of cook- 
ing the redistribution, and of 
extending the franchise forth- 
with. by giving up the purely 
party advantage of cooking the 
redistribution, they may achieve 
the great sttteaial' advantage of 
securing the passage of the two 
Bills, and of ceasing to convulse 


the whole land, as they have begun © 


to do. Will they declare for 
peace? We think not. Every 
move of theirs in respect to this 
franchise extension has been made 
with a view to continuance in 
office. It is lest they should lose 
their places that they decline to 
appeal to the people by means 
of a dissolution of Parliament: 
it is lest they should lose their 
places that they are endeav- 


ouring, vi et armis, to force the 


House of Lords into panic-stricken 
acquiescence with their schemes. 
With such party interests at stake, 
they will never consider the peace 
or concord of the country. The 
vote of the Lords in reponse to 
Lord Cadogan may serve to teach 
the people exactly what attitude 
their Lordships have taken up, but 
it will not guide Ministers to the 
surrender of party advantage for 
the public good. 

Thus the disagreement between 
the two Houses remains at the time 
of our going to press the same as 
it was on the 9th of July. And we 
see little prospect of an accommo- 
dation being effected before our 
dav of publication. It is, no doubt, 
in the power of Ministers virtually 
to end this untoward state of 
things—1. By adjourning instead 
of proroguing next month, and b 
passing their Redistribution Bill 
through the Commons in the 
autumn subdivision of the session ; 
2. By dissolving Parliament. For 
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the Premier to resort to either of 
these measures would be to deprive 
the most violent of his followers of 
the campaign which they are pre- 
paring against the House of Lords. 

e have therefore not the faintest 
hope that either measure will find 
favour in his sight. He will pre- 
fer that the country shall be con- 
vulsed and alarmed by the machin- 
ations of agitators for an indefinite 
period. 

We hope and entreat that the 
Conservative subjects of her Ma- 
jesty will rouse themselves and 
combine for resistance to outrage 
and to breaches of the law; that 
they will take steps, too, for let- 
ting it be known that, if not the 
more noisy, they are the more 
numerous and by far the more in- 
telligent portion of the community. 
It will be especially necessary that 
we should help ourselves, for the 
Government, who should be the 
guardians of public order, are on 
the same side as the agitators, and 
are likely to do as much here 
for the protection of unoffending 
people as they did in Ireland in 
1880. It may be said, as a word 
of encouragement to the side which 
is usually slow to shake off social 
quiet, and which so often allows 
itself to be shouted down by an 
adversary really weaker than itself, 
that the dread shown by Ministers 
of appealing to the people is 
strong evidence that, down to the 
base of the electoral system at 
least, they believe us to be more 

tent than themselves. The 

eers have set us an example of 
the cool steady resolution with 
which this agitation ought to be 
met. Let us remember how Mr. 
Gladstone always yields to pressure 
from a bold front—how he with- 
drew before the Affghans, how he 
withdrew before the Boers, how 
he has always yielded to the per- 
sistent Irish. Once let him see 
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that he bites against a file, and 
we shall soon have another retreat 
to add to the many by which he 
has rendered hiraself contemptible. 

The struggle may be severe, but 
it is well worth essaying. If we 
come out victors we free this gene- 
ration, and probably one or two 
succeeding ones, from the tyranny 
of the rabble, by which it is con- 
stantly attempted to extort from 
us concessions against which jus- 
tice and sound policy alike raise a 
warning hand. It is high time 
that it should be understood that 
clamour and menace, tumult and 
violence, are not to be ail-prevail- 
ing in this order-loving land. 

The Marquis of Salisbury pointed 
out very clearly in his powerful 
speech in the House on the 17th 
July that the Lords have not killed 
the Franchise Bill, as they might 
and would have done if their hosti- 


lity had been against it, instead of 
against the manner in which it has 
been brought before them. The Bill 


is alive to this day. If it is to be 
killed, it will be killed by Proro- 
gation, and Prorogation will be the 
act of the Ministry. Indeed, his 
lordship’s speech in reference to 
Lord Wemyss’s resolution was a 
manly exposition of the situation 
and commentary thereon,—“ the 
central position which we are de- 
fending, the essential — that 
we must maintain, and on what 
accessories or secondary issues we 
are able to accept a compromise.” 
His observations on the forces with 
which the House of Lords will have 
to contend cannot be too widely 

ublished or impressed upon pub- 
fic attention, for they exhibit not 
only the unscrupulous character of 
the attack, but the intrepid re- 
sistance with which it is intended 
to meet it. 


“T donot recognise in the argu- 
ments that have been used to-night 
any consideration which should turn 
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this House from the resolution to 
which it deliberately came ten days 
ago. In fact, I heard nothing but 
this one cry, that misrepresentation 
is so powerful that you must not do 
what is right lest you should be mis. 
represented. The noble Earl’s cry has 
been—magnum est mendacium, et pre- 
valebit. He believes in the unlimited 

ower of misrepresentation and false- 

ood. Though we have in every 
speech which we have uttered ex- 
pressed our will and wish to bring 
this enfranchisement into law, though 
we have recorded that wish in the 
most solemn manner on the journals 
of this House, yet the noble Ear! tells 
us it will be easy for agitators to mis- 
lead the people, and that it will be 
perfectly impossible for the people to 

ay the slightest attention to our pro- 
essions. He told us that the Conser- 
vative purty throughout the country 
would blame our action. I venture to 
say I know more of the Conservative 
er than the noble Earl. I have 

ad communications from every part 
of the country—from the largest and 
most populous communities, and from 
open meetings where workmen were 
represented and voted in very large 
numbers; and I venture to say that 
though I do not doubt that the 
Radical party are strongly and bit- 
terly opposed to us, and will desist 
from no effort to attack us, the Con- 
ser vative party are as strongly in our 
favour, and that this feeling extends 
far beyond what is technically known 
as the limits of the Conservative party. 
This argument as to the omnipotence 
of misrepresentation, and as to the 
power of agitation, is unworthy of 


this House, and is a dangerous prin- 


ciple to admit into legislation. If it 
is once established that the fear of 
agitation is sufficient to make you 
recede from a decision solemnly taken 
only ten days ago, you may be quite 
sure that the weapon so discovered 
will not be allowed to remain useless 
in its scabbard. The Birmingham 
Caucus will then be divided into two 
departments—one for the manipula- 
tion of the House of Commons, and 
the other for the intimidation of the 
House of Lords. Whenever it is de- 
sired, in the interests of any party or 
clique or corrupt interest, to pass 
some Bill through the House to which 
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this House objects, the same tactics 
before which we are now asked to 
tremble will be repeated, the same 
agitation will be produced, and the 
same weapons will be employed to 
beat down our calmer judgment. I 
have no belief in the assertion that 
this misrepresentatign will be all- 
powerful. I do notso lightly esteem 
the clearness of perception and dis- 
cernment which distinguishes our 
countrymen. 


We sincerely hope that those 
noble lords who have been in such 
terror of the effects of misrepre- 
sentation will be comforted by the 
courageous tone of that member of 
their body who has been wronged 
by misrepresentation more than 
any of them—who has had words 
falsely put-into his mouth, and 
who has been bitterly criticised 
and pointed at for what he never 
said. They may be quite sure of 
one thing, which is, that the more 
they concede, the more they will 
be required to concede. Girding 
up the loins does not always mean, 
fighting: on occasions like this 
there is wisdom in the adage, Si 
vis pacem, para bellum. There is 
no “ rest and be thankful” for them 
unless they can make good their own 
most venerable position, and unless 
they can show us, their friends, 
that whenever the occasion may 
arise, we may look to them, as we 
are looking now, to be the guard- 
ians of our liberties, our institu- 
tions, and that distribution of 
political power under which alone 
we can hope to oo, our great 
and civilising influence among the 
nations of the world. 

We have said our say, and had 
laid down the pen; but another 
glance at the MarquisofSalisbury’s 
speech on the 17th July has caused 
us to resume it. The ‘oowt words 
of his lordship’s peroration wiil 
conclude these remarks more con- 
veniently than a sentence of ours, 
for they authoritatively assure 
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those to whom we write of the 
devotion with which he will pro- 
tect those interests which have 
been confided to his keeping. The 
noble Marquis concluded thus :— 


“Certain I-am of this, that the 
duty of this House is not to look to 
the right or to the left for considera- 
tions of this kind. Ifa House like 
this, in its nature independent, is of 
any value at all, its value consists in 
its power of disregarding merely tran- 
sitory clamour. Let us adhere to the 
right without caring for the gloss or 
colour that agitators may place upon 
it, preferring our duty to this country 
and to its Queen against any dangers, 
whether they be real or whether they 
be imaginary, which the minds, [ 
think, of over-troubled adversaries 
conjure up to deter us from our 
duty.” 


Post scriptum. 


At the moment, almost, of going 
to press, we are allowed an oppor- 
tunity of adding a few words on 
the events of the 21st and 22d 
July. 

A great Radical 
place in London on 


noe took 
onday, 21st, 
according to the programme which 
had been widely and repeatedly 


announced. Its object was to 
menace the House. of Lords with 
iis (the gathering’s high dis 
pleasure if it should persist in 
resisting Mr. Gladstone’s will, and 
to denounce it altogether as a 
branch of the Legislature. Of 
course the assemblage of Monday 
assumed to be “the people.” The 
crowd, which was hemaght together 
at some trouble and expense, dis- 
persed again before midnight, and, 
as far as we can ascertain, has not 
in any way tended to the settle- 
ment of the contest concerning the 
Franchise Bill; but it has been an 
example of attempting to influence 
legislation by display of force, and 
by the assembling of enormous 
multitudes, which is evil in itself, 
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and may well be a cause of alarm 
to the quiet and orderly portion of 
the community. The true verdict 
of the people can be delivered at 
<~ polling-booths, but nowhere 
else. 

On the 22d the Earl of Redes- 
dale called the attention of the 
Upper House to the circumstances 
of the disagreement between the 
Lords and the Government. His 


Lordship’s object was conciliation, - 


but he does not, unfortunately, 
appear to have made progress in 
that direction. He did not raise a 
lengthy debate, and there was a 
repetition of old arguments and ob- 
servations, but very little presen- 
tation of new ones. ' 
Speaking to a great Conservative 
meeting at Sheffield on the same 
evening, Lord Salisbury explained 
in popular language the main points 
of the case, as it really stands be- 
tween the Ministry and the Lords. 
He, moreover, in clear and forcible 
oratory, defended the hereditary 
House as the best second chamber 
in the world. The present House 
of Commons, as he said , is mori- 
bund, and ought not, at this ad- 
vanced period of its existence, to 
have taken up this Franchise 
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question, which was ve faintly, 
if at all, submitted to the public 
at the last general election. 

By far the most striking utter- 
ance of the noble Marquis on this 
occasion was the citation which he 
made from a speech of Mr. Bright, 
spoken in 1859, but so applicable 
to the state of affairs at present, 
that it cannot be too widely cireu- 
lated. Mr. Bright, as it appears, 
pronounced thus concerning Ex- 
tension and Redistribution of the ’ 
Franchise :— 


“ Repudiate without mercy any Bill 
of any Government, whatever its fran- 
chise, whatever its seeming conces- 
sions may be, if it does not redistri- 
bute the seats. The qnestion of re- 
distribution is the very soul of the 
question. Unless you get that you 
will be deceived ; and when the Bill 
is passed you may possibly have to 
lament that you are not in the posi- 
tion that you would wish to find your- 
selves in.” 


Mr. Bright has thus, by antjci- 
pation, fully justified the present 
attitude of the House of Lords. 
He has not shown us how he re- 
conciles his doctrine of 1859 with 
his sentiment and conduct of to- 
day. . 








